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INTEODUCTION. 




In a former work,* I have given, as far as possible in the 
language of the sacred books, an account of the deities com* 
monly worshipped by the Hindus of Northern India. In this 
I propose to give an account of the life of the Hindus, which 
is largely the result of the worship of those deities. Having 
lived for many years in India, and met with all classes of the 
community in the cities and in the villages, and having con« 
versed with them in their own language, I have learned much 
that is not to be found in books written on this most inte* 
resting subject. I have read much that has been written by 
Europeans and BengaUs concerning the faiths and practices 
of the people ; and in conversation with priests and pundits 
have tested the accuracy of many of the statements made in 
these works, so that what is found in these pages may be 
received with confidence as a trustworthy account of the re* 
ligions life of tlie Hindu community. In this book, as in 
my former one, I have abstained from comment on the <dia* 
racter of these practices ; my work here is rather that of a 
chronicler than of a preacher. In writing of the mythology 

* '* Hindu Mythology-— Yedio and Faronio.” Thacker and Co., New* 
gate Street ; and Thacker, Spink, and Co,, Calcutta, 
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of the Hindus, I felt that the most powerful refutation of 
Hinduism was a fair statement of what their books themselves 
teach concerning the character and conduct of the beings 
whom they worship as divine ; and in describing the every- 
day life of the Hindus, which is the practical outcome of 
such worship, there seems to me to be but little necessity for 
comment. 

It may perhaps appear strange to some readers to see 
several subjects treated of in this book which professes to be 
an account of the Hindu religion ; but it must ever be borne 
in mind that, with the Hindu, religion is not a thing for times 
and seasons only, but professes to regulate his life in all its 
many relations. It orders ceremonies to be performed on 
behalf of a man before he is born, and gives instructions to 
his descendants, which tliey must follow in order that his 
happiness may be secured after death. It regulates the 
ceremonies attendant on his birth, his early training, his 
food and its cooking, his style of dress and its munuffl-cture, 
his employment, marriage, amusements — ^his whole life from 
before his birth until generations after his death. Beligion 
seeks to regulate not only the private life of the Hindu, but 
also his domestic and national relations, and no contingencies 
are possible for which it has not provided laws. To treat, 
then, of the ordinary life of the Hindu is to describe the 
Hindu religion. 

It should also be remembered that descriptions absolutely 
true of certain classes or of certain districts may not be 
strictly correct of other classes or other districts ; and also 
that some classes are grossly ignorant of the customs of other 
classes, and the residents of one district, whilst familiar with 
the practices common there, are totally ignorant of what pre- 
vails in other parts of the country. This can scarcely be 
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Vondered at when we consider the number of books which 
are believed by the people to be divinely given as authorities 
on matters concerning the gods and the religious life. The 
people of one district are familiar only with perhaps a small 
part of one of these books, whilst those of other districts 
found their religions faiths on other books or different parts 
of the same, the religious teachers of the people as a rule 
knowing only a small part of one or other of these large 
volumes. In addition to this it must not be forgotten that 
imtil.a couple of generations back there was no prose litera* 
ture, no newspapers or magazines, no novels; whilst the 
theatrical representations which the people so dearly love 
were almost entirely confined to mythological representations. 
It is no uncommon thing to find some custom in the home, 
or some ceremony in worship, supported by quite different 
authorities by different people. When, therefore, hearing or 
reading of certain things being believed or done by Hindus, 
we are inclined to deny the accuracy of these statements, it 
is well to inquire whether it is not our limited knowledge that 
is at fault rather than the accuracy of the writer or speaker. 
The sacred writings are full of contradictions, and naturally 
the beliefs and practices of the people differ widely. 

Many books have already been written on this subject, but it 
fs not by any means exhausted. Any one living amongst the 
people with the seeing eye and inquiring mind may see and 
hear much that has never been described in print. And it is 
the duty of the observant to note these things, as it is true 
tO'day in India .as elsewhere that '* the old order changeth, 
giving place to new ; and certainly more true now than it 
has been in the past. As Hinduism loses its hold upon the 
popular heart, and purer faiths are adopted and more reason- 
able practices followed by the millions of India, many thing^s 
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now patent to the observer will cease to be done, and it will 
be only as old men’s tales that they can then be known. Men 
visiting certain isles of the Pacific search in vain for any 
traces of the old idolatries that once prevailed there, and can 
learn of the religion of olden time only from the descendants 
of those who once followed this faith ; men can nowadays 
visit the scenes of child murder and sati in India, but are 
dependent upon the stories of eye-witnesses, who have passed 
away, for descriptions of these obsolete customs ; so will it be, 
doubtless, with many of the common forms of Hinduism. In 
the meantime, that those who cannot visit India may know 
what its people believe and do in their religions worship, and 
that those who come after us may know what was the form 
the religious life of the past assumed, it is the duty of those 
who have seen this gigantic system in its full force and 
activity faithfully to describe what their ** eyes have seen, and 
their ears have heard.” 
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CHAPTER 1. 

BIJRTII AND ITS CEREMONIES. 

The Avell-known lines of Wordsworth — 

“ Our birth is but a sleep and a forgetting ; 

The soul that rises with us, our life’s star 
Hath had elsewhere its setting, 

And cometh from afar ; 

Not in entire forgetfulness, 

And not in utter nakedness. 

But trailing clouds of glory do we come 
From God who is pur home,” 

are in perfect harmony with the spirit of Hinduism; hence 
it teaches that even before a child is ushered into the world 
certain ceremonies should be performed on its behalf. About 
four mouths before its birth there is the ceremony called 
The Uncooked Food (Kucha Sfid). The astrologer having 
been consulted on this, as on all other important occasions, 
and a suitable day having been fixed by him, all restrictions 
respecting food, which at other times are most rigorously 
observed by the expectant mother, are removed, and she is 
permitted to eat all kinds of fruits, preserves, pickles, &c., 
rice and grain of all kinds only being prohibited. Two 
months later comes the Cooked Food (Blifiju Sud) ceremony, 
when the lady with a few friends, whose husbands and 
children are living, is permitted to eat parched peas, rice, and 
cooked sweetmeats. A mouth later still the Pauchumrita fes- 
tival is held. This name is given because on this occasion the 
five delicacies supposed to form the food of the gods, viz.. 
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milk, ghi, curds, honey, and cow-dung, are set before her, 
though she is permitted to cat only fruits and sweetmeats, a 
little of which are put into her mouth by the officiating 
priest She is gaily dressed in a red-bordered sfiri, or cloth, 
which is afterwards most carefully preserved, lest any unfortu- 
nate mother who has lost her children from jealousy should 
cut it, or take away any part of it, as any injury coming to it 
would be ominous of evil to her child. At this time a day is 
fixed as near as possible to the expected day of birth for the 
final and more elaborate feast. 

At the concluding festival before the birth of the child, 
all the lady relatives of the family are invited, and a 
liberal supply of varied kinds of food provided. In order to 
make the day as lively as possible, singing and dancing girls 
are engaged. In former years (and in some places even now) 
the songs and dances were of a most indecent character, 
but nowadays this objectionable element of the feast is 
generally absent. When all is ready, the lady on whose 
behalf it is given, beautifully dfessed, and adorned with her 
jewels, walks to her seat, which is painted white, and placed 
in the centre of the apartment, whilst her guests sit in rows 
on either side of her. A light burns in front of her, the 
sacred conch shell is sounded, and a rupee which has touched 
her forehead is offered on her behalf to tlie gods to ensure 
her a safe issue from her coming trouble. The guests then 
partake of the sumptuous feast, and, as soon as it is over, 
hurry away to their homes in order that they may reach 
them before darkness sets in. As the giver of the feast is 
expected to provide palanquins and other conveyances to 
bring her guests and also to take them home, and as there 
are not sufficient to. take more than a small number of them 
at once, there is often a rather lively scene as the ladies try 
to get the first use of these conveyances. It is customary 
for those who have participated in the feast to send presents 
to the lady whom they came to congratulate. 

So great is the mortality of Hindu women at childbirth. 
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that this event has obtained the name of the Hundredfold- 
dreaded (Satasanka); and many of the friends, in making 
presents to the hostess, give them as farewell gifts. Accord- 
ing to a> Hindu proverb, the ordinary life of a woman being 
sedentary, and comparatively idle, is preferable to that of a 
man ; the dread of motherhood, however, is regarded as an 
equivalent to the cares and toils of manhood, so that men 
are content with their lot and willing to remain men. 

It may here be mentioned that, excepting on these high 
days of festival, the Hindu wife, until her child is born, is 
under many restrictions respecting food, dress, movements, 
&c., and generally her fear of the dangers of the coming 
event is sufficiently ^reat to lead her carefully to observe 
them. As a rule, a Hindu wife is not more than thirteen or 
fourteen years of age when her first child is born, sometimes 
she is even younger, and at such times is attended only by 
some ignorant person, who is quite unable to render her 
any real assistance when there may be special need. A 
skilled doctor save in the rarest cases, would not be admitted 
into a Hindu home; and when they have been. sent for, 
attempus have been made to prevent them from seeing more 
than the hand and tongue of the patient. It occasions no 
surprise, therefore, that there should be great fear experi- 
enced by the young wife ; the uncertainty whether she, 
will survive the event being assigned as the reason for 
celebrating the festivals referred to. Amongst the many 
regulations imposed upon the wife for months before her 
child is born, the following may be mentioned. She must 
not wear any clothes over which birds have flown. She must 
always wear a knot in her dress (sfiri) where it is fastened 
round her waist. In order to avoid the contact of evil 
spirits, she must not walk or sit in the open courtyard of her 
house, and must wear a thin reed five inches long tied in the 
knot of her hair. As a means of easily getting through her 
trouble, she has to wear an amulet (muduli) round her neck, 
containing flowers consecrated to Baba Thukur, a deity 
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worshipped chiefly by the lower orders of the people ; and 
she must daily drink a few drops of water that have been 
touched by this amulet. 

When the hour of birth draws near, as a mother is regarded 
ceremonially'unolean for three weeks after childbirth if she 
have given birth to a son, and for a month if her child be a 
girl, and as her touch is defiling for this period, she can- 
not remain in the house. A shed is therefore provided as 
her temporary home. In the homes of the poor the lumber 
room is generally emptied ; in other places a mat hut is set 
up ; whilst in the larger houses a room is kept for this pur- 
pose. These rooms are generally quite destitute of furniture, 
a little straw only being spread for the woman to lie upon. 
In this wretched place she must remain until the day of her 
purification, and although it is admitted that under the most 
favourable circumstances there is great risk to her life, the 
proceedings in this shed seem calculated to largely increase 
this danger. Before the lady enters the room the skull of a 
cow smeared with red paint is reared up against the wall to 
drive away evil spirits. An image of Sasthi, the goddess who 
presides over married women and children, is made of cow- 
dung, and placed in a conspicuous position and specially 
honoured until the time when the mother can rejoin the 
family. And during all this time neither husband nor father, 
sister nor mother, must enter the shed lest they be defiled, the 
poor mother being left entirely to the tender mercies of the 
Barber’s wife, whose reign is supreme over both mother and 
child. When European ladies visiting the hemes of the 
people have expostulated with them on this cruel treatment, 
and tried to induce the friends to show a little more con- 
sideration to the invalid, all their arguments and entreaties 
are inet by the assurance that any departure from the custom 
of past ages would only anger Sasthi, and lead her to increase 
the evils and dangers of any one who was bold enough to dare 
to introduce reforms amongst those over whom she reigns. 
Sasthi is all-powerful over the superstitious minds of the 
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Hindu woman. If a child die soon after its birth, it is Sasthi 
who has removed it ; if a mother is blessed with many living 
sons, it is Sasthi who must be praised. 

As so much is said in this chapter about Sasthi, it will not 
be out of place to give a brief account of this all-powerful 
deity, as many of the Hindus regard her. She is called 
“ Sasthi, or the Sixth,” because she is believed to be the 
sixth part of the Divine essence of Pradhana Prakriti, the 
male and female creative principles by whose influence this 
universe has been generated. The following legend is re- 
lated in connection with her worship ; “ Priyavrata, the son 
of Svayambhu Manu, who had spent many years in enthu- 
siastic and solitary devotion, was at last persuaded by Brahma 
to contract the bonds of matrimony. But as his wife did 
not for a long time present him with offspring, he desired 
the divine sage Kasyapa to celebrate the putreshti-yaf/a, on 
the completion of which the sage gave her to eat the sacri- 
ficial charm (rice cooked in clarified butter), on swallowing 
which she became enceinte. In due time she brought forth 
into the world a son as bright as gold, but unfortunately 
still-born. The king with a sad heart took the dead child 
and laid it on the funeral pile, with a view to cremation. 
On a sudden, however, there appeared overhead in the sky a 
goddess of surpassing beauty, radiant in the summer sun. 
The king, entranced with her heavenly grace, asked her who 
she was. The goddess said, ‘ I am the wife of Kartikheya, the 
chief of mothers, and as I am the sixth part of Prakriti, men 
call me Sasthi.’ So saying, the bright goddess took hold of 
the child, gave it breath and life, and made a gesture as if 
she was going to take it away with her to the realms of glory. 
The king, petrified with fear, addressed many a fervent 
prayer, beseeching her to restore the infant to him. The 
goddess, pleased with the incense of praise, said, * 0 thou son 
of Svayambhu Manu, thou art the lord of the three worlds. 
If thou promise to celebrate my praise as long as thou livest, 

I will give the child to thee.’ As a grateful return for her 
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favour he celebrated the worship of Sasthi with the utmost 
pomp. From that time the worship of Sasthi became one of 
the most popular institutions in the land of Bharat (India). 
The proper image of Sasthi is a woman of matronly appearance, 
painted yellow, riding on a cat, and nursing a child; but 
usually she is represented by a rude stone, not bigger than a 
man’s head, painted with red-lead, and placed under a vata 
tree in the outskirts of the village ; whilst not uiifrequently 
she is worshipped in the form of a branch of the vata tree 
stuck in the yard of a house.” * 

If the room sacred to Sasthi, in which the young mother 
is placed, is bare and uncomfortable, the means of restoration 
of her devotees are most painful too. A drink called jhul 
(hot) is made of pepper, chillies, &c., and given her to drink ; 
and even in the hottest months of the year a fire is lighted, 
near which she is made to lie ; and until the fifth day after 
the birth of the child no attempt is made to clean tliis place. 
The child, too, has a warm reception ; for from head to foot it 
is smeared with hot mustard oil, and for hours daily is 
placed in the bright sunshine. In former times, if the 
child did not thrive under this treatment, and refused to take 
nourishment from its mother, it was a common practice to 
hang it in a basket on a tree to die. It is said that the great 
Hindu reformer, Chaitanya, was exposed in this manner, and 
would most probably have died had he not been seen by a 
passing pilgrim, who declared him to be an incarnation of 
Vishnu, and prophesied that he would grow up to be a great 
leader of men. 

There is another mode of treatment coming into fashion 
at the present time, though for the most part it is amongst 
the worshippers of Vishnu, and as it too can claim authority 
from the sacred writings, as well as the approval of common 
sense, it is to be hoped it soon will be universal. It is be- 
lieved that • this plan has the special approval of the god 
Krishna, and is successful on this account. According to 

* “ Bengal Peasant Life,” p. 44. 
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this system no hot and spicy drinks are forced upon the 
mother, nor is a fire made to scorch her in her cheerless 
room. She is allowed to drink cooling draughts, and but 
little restriction is placed upon her diet. A day or two after 
the birth of the child, Hari (Krishna) is worshipped by the 
grateful mother, and sweetmeats are distributed to the 
cliildren of the neighbourhood. It is said that those who 
adopt this method come through their troubles without 
harm : when this is generally known by the people it will 
not be at all surorisiiig if the Krishna method altogether 
supplants the Sastlii. 

The earnest desire of every Hindu wife is that she may 
have a son. According to the popular idea, whilst daughters 
are a source of anxiety and expense to their parents, sons 
form their strength and support. One of their proverbs ex- 
presses this idea clearly, “ Blind sons support their parents, 
but a prince’s daughters extort money from them.” Perhaps 
the deepest root of this desire for sons lies in the fact that 
the last religious rites of the Hindus can be most successfully 
performed by their male descendants. In the Mahabhurata 
is a story conveying this lesson most forcibly. A Hindu had 
remained unmarried for years after he had attained to man- 
hood. Passing into the spirit- world, he came upon a num- 
ber of men hanging by their heels from the branch of a tree, 
with their heads overhanging a deep precipice, whilst rats 
were gnawing at the ropes which bound them, in momentary 
fear of being dashed to pieces. Inquiring whom they were, 
he was told that they were his ancestors for several genera- 
tions, who wei'e doomed thus to suffer because he had not 
married, and so failed to procure a eon whose proper perform- 
ance of their funeral ceremonies would have saved them from 
this pain, and secured entrance for them into heaven. 
Doubtless this, though not the only one, is the strongest 
reason which leads all classes of tlie Hindu community so 
earnestly to welcome the advent of a son into the family. 
The words of Jesus are true in an extraordinary degree in 
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India, when Ho said that a mother no more remembers the 
anguish for joy that a man is born into the world. A childless 
mother is an object of ridicule, whilst a mother of girls only 
is regarded as having in some special manner given offence 
to the gods ; hence it is that the young wife is buoyed up 
with the hope that she will soon have a son in her arms ; 
and when, instead of this, a girl is born, though for a little 
time she may be deceived, verj' soon the truth comes out ; 
for on the birth of a son the concli shell gives forth its 
trumpet-like notes to call upon the whole neighbourhood to 
rejoice with the happy parents ; whereas when a daughter 
is born the shell is silent, and, instead of congratulation, 
condolences arc offered. Though at first the sense of dis- 
appointment is very keen, maternal instincts prevail, and 
the little daughter is welcomed to the motlier’s heart, and is 
as dear to the father in the Hindu home as in homes in 
other lands. 

The food to bo eaten by the mother whilst occupying the 
lying-in room (Sutika ghar) is all arranged by laws, even to 
the one grain of boiled rice that she is permitted to have on 
the third day after her child’s birth ; but nothing of import- 
ance takes place until the liftli day, when the room is pro- 
perly cleaned, and its occuiiant made a little more comfortable 
than was possible before. On the following day Sasthi is 
worshipped, and praises are presented to her for her goodness 
in preserving and giving life. Oii. the night of this day a far 
more important event is supposed to take place, viz., the 
fixing of the child’s destiny, the arranging of its future life. At 
this time Vidhata, a form of Brahma, is supposed to visit the 
room, and write upon its forehead the main events of its life. 
Before the sun goes down various things have to be placed 
ready for this important visit. There must be a palm leaf, 
pen and ink, a snake’s skin, a brick from a temple of Siva, 
fruit, wool, money : these are all placed in readiness, and as 
some one must remain awake during the night, lest the deity 
should feel slighted, and in anger write a long list of calami- 
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ties upon the forehead of the unconscious babe, it generally 
devolves upon the midwife to keep this solemn vigil. If 
Vidhiita is propitious, a life of prosperity will be arranged ; 
if he is angry, suffering and loss will be the characteristic of 
the child’s experience through life. And it is the belief of the 
mass of the people that at this time the whole plan of their life’s 
history was written in ineradicable lines. “ It is written on my 
forehead,” is a sufficient reason for the greatest calamities 
and troubles in after life. This superstitious belief largely 
accounts for the stoical endurance of physical pain, disap- 
pointment, and loss, that is so noticeable in the Hindu. 
What Vidhiita (Fate) has written must come to pass ; it is 
useless, therefore, to attempt to oppose the inevitable. 

In his book called “Bengal Peasant Life,” Mr. L. B. Dey 
gives a typical account that the midwives relate of what takes 
place on this eventful night. “I heard the sound of foot- 
steps at the door, especially on that side where the pen and 
ink w'ere. The same sound of footfall was heard all along 
the passage from the door to where the baby was sleeping 
by his mother. Immediately after, I heard a sound similar 
to that which is made by a man when writing, but I saw no 
figure. By the light of the fire, however, I saw a smile play- 
ing on tlie lips of the baby. Shortly after, I heard the sound 
of retreating footsteps, and I rushed towards the door and 
said, ‘ ThJtkur I I hope you have written favourably.’ The 
god knew me well, as he had often seen me, and told me what 
he had written on the forehead of the child, but on condition 
of the strictest secrecy. I dare not disclose it to you, for if I 
disclose it, Vidhata will be angry with mo, and will kill me 
outright by twisMng my neck; but rejoice, for the child’s 
forehead is good.” 

When the child is eight days old, the Atkauri ceremony 
takes place, so called because eight kinds of peas, rice, &c., 
arc distributed. Children from the neighbourhood come 
with winnowing fans near the room where the mother and 
her child are lying, and, after knocking at the door with the 
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fan, inquire after the child’s health ; and on being told that 
all is well, they reply, “ Let it rest in peace in its mother’s 
arms.” Led on by the elder folk, they indulge iii a little 
joking at the father's expense, after which they are regaled 
with sweetmeats. 

When the three weeks (or, in the case of girls, a month) 
have passed by, the ceremonies for the purification of the 
mother are proceeded with. Sasthi is again worshipped, her 
representative being a small branch of the vata (Indian fi|;) 
tree. Miss Leslie, in the “Dawn of Light,” gives the 
following account of the purification of a Hindu woman : 
‘.‘Her nails were cut, her hair tied up; she was put in a 
palanquin, the bedding having been taken out, and cariied 
to the river, a distance of six miles. The bearers waded into 
the stream with their burden as far as they could go, and the 
sacred waters gushed in, around, and upon her, shut up in her 
dark box. She was then carried back all those six miles in 
her wet clothes, and such was the efficacy of the bath, that 
from that time she was reckoned ceremonially clean. The 
neighbours were feasted with sweetmeats, and puja (worship) 
was offered to ilie goddess Sasthi.” In addition to the feast- 
ing at the house as part of this ceremony, twenty-one small 
baskets, filled with parched rice, plantains, sugar-cane, &c., 
are sent to as many married women whose husbands are 
still living. And also the goddess Subhachini, who is said to 
be a form of Durgu, is worshipped. The reason of this wor- 
ship is found in the following' legend. In a certain village 
there lived a poor Brahman boy, who on one occasion, seeing 
a fishwoman with some beautiful fish, cried because he could 
not purchase them. The fishwife, seeing his grief, left some 
of the fish at his house, saying she would call for the money 
on her way home. In the meantime the mother 0ooked the 
fish, but before it was eaten the woman called for her money, 
and, as the mother of the boy could not pay for it, she con- 
sented to take it back, although it had been cooked. Though 
the boy lost the fish, he tasted the water in which it had 
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been cooked, and was so delighted with its flavour, that be 
could not resist the temptation of stealing a lame duck her 
longing to the king, and quietly eating it. The duck ‘was 
missed, investigation made, and the culprit being discovered, 
was tried, condemned, and imprisoned. Upon this the boy's 
mother was almost beside herself with grief. When in this 
distress Durga, in the form of Subhachini, appeared to her in 
a dream, and advised her to worship her under this name. 
She did so, and as part of her worship made seventeen ducks 
of rice paste, one of which had a lame leg. The worship was 
completed, the burnt-offering made, when some of the holy 
water that had been brought for the sacrifice falling upon the 
feathers of the stolen duck, brought it back to life; and 
though its flesh had been eaten by the boy, the living bird was 
sent back to the king. He, hearing this wonderful event, sent 
for the mother, who told him the whole story ; whereupon, 
seeing how great a favourite this family must be of the 
powerful goddess, he ordered the release of the boy, and, 
acting upon the advice of his ministers, gave him his daughter 
in marriage. Subhachini is associated with Sasthi in this 
worship, in the hope that she will take the child, on whose 
behalf her worship is celebrated, under her especial care, and 
rescue him from the difficulties that may beset him in his life. 

When a boy is six months old, the ceremony of naminy 
takes place, and at the same time a festival called Anna 
prasan, or rice-eating. On this occasion the child, beauti- 
fully dressed and decorated with jewels, is brought into the 
guest-chamber, and a few grains of cooked rice are put into 
his mouth. In some families it is the custom to purchase 
tbia rice from the priests of some of the great temples ; when 
this is not done. Brahmans are fed, and laden with presents 
to purchase their goodwill. As a part of this imx^ortant feast, 
the father performs a sort of tlianksgiving seiwice called the 
Vridhi Shrad, in which he makes offerings for the benefit of his 
ancestors. It will be' noticed that these gifts for the good of 
their ancestors are frequently given by the Hindus, it being 
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believed by them that it is by this means that those who have 
passed away are supported. 

The name-giving, however, is the important event on this 
occasion. The father proclaims the selected name, though 
generally it is the mother who has chosen it. ** What’s in a 
name ? ” asks Shakespeare ; but often a history of years of 
disappointment and weary waiting, as well as of present 
joy, is written in the name a Hindu child bears through life. 
As Hannah of old, by calling her son Samuel, proclaimed 
that she had spent years of sadness and deferred hope, and 
then the gladness with which she welcomed her babe to her 
bosom ; so by the name a Hindu mother gives to her boy, a 
life's history is often suggested. One story from thousahds 
of similar ones will illustrate this. A Brahman and his wife 
had lived together most happily for many years, but remained 
childless. Their bliss was very greatly marred by this cir- 
cumstince. The husband had hinted that the time had 
come 1 )r him to supersede the wife of his youth by a second, 
in the hope that by this means a son might gladden his 
home. Many prayers had been offered and gifts bestowed ; 
but still no child'was given. As a last resource, a long pil- 
grimage to Kulighat was made, and a vow registered that if 
a son were given within a certain time, money should be 
given to the shrine. In due course, as they believed in 
answer to their prayer, and as a reward for their faith, a son 
was given ; and when the naming-day came, in the name 
Kali Prasad (given by the favour of Kali), the history of the 
many years of sorrowful waiting, and then of the fulfilment 
of their desires, is clearly written. There are thousands of 
Hindus to-day bearing the name of Siva Prasad, Durga 
Prasad, Tara Prasad, &c., because it is the belief of the 
parents that it was thi'ough the bounty of these deices that 
their sons were given to them. 

As a rule the names chosen are those of some of the deities 
or deified heroes whose deeds of prowess are written in the 
Bamayana and Mahubharata. Sometimes the humility of 
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the parents is seen as tliey call their children the servants of 
some of the gods or goddesses, as, e.g., Durga Bass, Kali Bass. 
A child never bears the same name as his father. Girls are 
named after goddesses, as Lakshmi, Ganga, &c. ; or after 
flowers, as Padma (a lotus) and Kfimini. A strange practice 
prevails where a number of children have been taken away 
by death. Instead of calling tliem by the names of the 
deities they are called Buklii (pain), Tiu Kauri (three cowry 
shells), Hilran (the lost one), &c., the idea being that when 
Yama, the god of Beath, stalks along with his .noose in his 
hand, and asks, 'Who goes there ? — hearing such names as 
these, he will pass them by as unworthy of his notice, and so 
their lives are prolonged. In after years sometimes other 
names may be added, when it is seen that these have served 
this purpose of saving their children from Yama’s noose. 

In addition to the name chosen by the parents, and given 
during infancy, another name is selected by the astrologer 
who casts the horoscope of the child, which has as its initial a 
letter from the particular star that ru'ed at the hour of its 
birth. A child, e.g., born in the last division of "Virgo’s rule, 
whose ordinary name is Gopal, appears in ceremonial docu- 
ments, say, as Tliakur Bi'iss, because Th is the last letter of 
the Sanskrit word for Virgo, Whilst speaking of names it 
may be stated here that though the Hindus of course bear 
the family name in addition to those selected by their parents, 
they are not generally known by them. Excepting in places 
where European customs prevail, a . man named Hari Naru- 
yana Banerjea would seldom or never be called so, but Hari 
Narayana Babu, the family name being usually dropped in 
ordinary conversation. And when a student obtains a title 
from the Sanskrit colleges, the title is taken a^ a surname in 
place of the family name. 

Perhaps the most important ceremony connected with 
the birth of a Hindu child is the preparation of his horo- 
scope. The precise moment of birth is noted and given to 
the astrologer, who, according to the fee paid, prepares a more 
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or less elaborate forecast of the child’s fate. The chief real 
service that this document serves in after life, where births 
are not registered by government officials, is to determine the 
exact age of its owner, and in disputes that are carried into 
the law courts this document is considered of equal value 
with a register of birth as kept in the police registers in 
England. Where evils are indicated or good foretold in this 
prophetic scroll, the Hindu seeks to obtain deliverance from 
the one, and to obtain the other by liberal donations to the 
gods. It seems strange at first, perhaps, that men should 
trust to these guesses, but the desire to penetrate into the 
darkness 6f the future seems to be almost universal. Most 
important events sometimes hang upon what has been 
written by the astrologers ; marriage arrangements that 
would have been satisfactorily completed are broken off when, 
on the horoscopes of the intended bride and bridegroom 
being compared, it is found that they were bom under 
mutually hostile stara 
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TUB HINDU HOME. 

After describiug the ceremonies attendant upon the hirth of 
a Hindu we naturally pass on to consider the character of 
the dwelling-place in which he will live. In order to under- 
stand this it will he necessary to dismiss at once and entirely 
from the mind all notion^ that cling round the word home 
as the word is used in England, for there is nothing at all 
answering to this in the Hindu home. I shall first speak 
of the dwellings, and then of those who occupy them. 

Amongst the middle and uxjper classes, no Hindu about to 
marry would think, as we do here, of having a home of his 
own. It would be quite contrary to his ideas of propriety to 
leave his wife alone in a house whilst he went about his 
ordinary work ; neither, if his duties called him to a distance, 
would he think of taking his wife to live with him there. 
When he marries he considers that his father’s house is the 
safest and best place for his wife to dwell in; consequently 
there is no bouse to be bmlt or rented ; he sim^dy conducts 
his bride to the family house where a room is prepared for 
her reception. 

The typical Hindu family house is built in the form of a 
quadrangle, with an open courtyard in the centre. Opposite 
to the entrance gate is a platform built to receive the images 
that are made for the periodic religious festivals that are 
.held in honour of the various deities. On the ground floor 
the rooms to right and left of the courtyard are used 
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largely as store-rooms, ofSoes, &o. ; whilst over these are 
the public reception rooms, well lighted and generally 
well furnished, some of them having chairs, Ae., for the 
convenience of European visitors. Here also is a room 
in which the family idol is kept, before which the priest 
performs service generally twice a day. All these apart- 
ments are used by the male members of the family only. 
Excepting at feasts the meals are 'not taken here, unless 
there may happen to be a number of visitors other than 
members of the, family who arc not admitted into the more 
private portion of the house. From the back of the court- 
yard a passage conducts into a second and smaller yard 
which is also surrounded by rooms in which the lady 
members of the family Uve. Here the meals are eaten, 
and here the sleeping apartments of the family are to be 
found. The guests sleep in the rooms adjoining the outer 
courtyard. These inner rooms are generally much smaller 
than those in the more public part of the house ; and the 
windows are also smaller and placed high in the walls, for 
Manu distinctly declared that it was not right for a “ woman 
to look out of the windows.” During the day the gentlemen 
generally occupy the more public rooms, as they may bo 
transacting business, or amusing themselves in various ways, 
'Whilst the women are engaged in household duties or in 
their ownTorms of recreation. As it is considered indecorous 
for a man to speak to his wife during the day, their only 
time for conversation is when they retire to their own apart- 
ment for the night. And as it is not considered right for a 
man’ied woman to look at or address her husband’s elder 
brothers, it will be clearly realized that anything like the 
social home-life of an English house is impossible under 
such conditions. It is more like hotel life 'tton that of 
a home. As during the day the men uSual^ associate 
with the men, and the women with the woiuen, and even 
during the meals the hiisband sits do'wn to his food with 
his w'ife attending on him as a servant, and not eating 
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with him as. an equal, there is, there can be nothing at all 
answering to the pleasant sociality of an English dinner* 
table. When farther it is remembered that in some of these 
immense houses over three hundred people live together it 
will be still more clearly seen how vast is the difference 1 m* 
tween the Hindu and the English home. Few things in 
England seem to please the Hindus who come over here 
more than the sociability of an 'English home. 

Of course the bulk of the people do not live in these palatial 
dwellings. I shall now gi^e a description of the typical home 
of the ryots, the rural classes who answer to our very 
small farmers in England, and with slight modifications this 
would be a true description of the homes of the artisans — of 
all, in fact, excepting the very poor, who are unable to keep 
their wives in any way secluded, great though their desire is 
to do so. This account is taken from Mr. Dey*s book on 
« Bengal Peasant Life ” (p: 28) : You enter the house with 
your face to the East, through a small door of mango wood 
in the street, and you go at once to the uthdn, or open yard, 

I which is indispensable to the house of every peasant in the 
I country. On the west side of the yard, on the same side as 
the gate, . . . stands the hara ghar, or big hut. This is the 
biggest, the neatest, and most elaborately finished of all 
Badan’s huts. Its walls, which are of mud, are of great 
thickness ; the thatch, which is' of the straw of paddy, is 
more than a cubit deep; the bamboo framework, on which 
the thatch is laid, is wleli compacted together, every inter* 
stice being filled with the long and slender reed called s&ra, 
alternating with another of red colour; the middle beam, 
which - supports the thatch, though it is not made of the 
costly teak or sal, is made of the jpalmyra, and the floor is 
raised at least five feet from the ground. The hut is about 16 
onbits long, and 12 broad, including the ver an da h , which fisoes 
the yard, and which is si^ported by props of palmyra. It is 
divided into two compartments of nneqnal size, the bigger one 
being Itedan’s sleeping-room, and the smaller one being the 
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fltore*rooiu of the family. . . . The verandah is the parioar 
of the family. There friends and acquaintances Efit on mats. 
In Badan’s sleeping-room are kept the brass vessels of the 
house and other valuables. Thei*e is no bedstead in it, for 
Badan sleeps on the mud floor, a mat and a quilt stuffed with 
cotton interposing between hif . body and mother earth. 
There is not much light in the room, for the thatch of the 
verandah [coming down very near the ground] prevents its 
admission, while there is but one small window high up in 
the wall towards the street. I need scarcely add that there 
is no furniture in the room : . . . there is only, in one comer, 
a solitary box. In one side of the room two whole bamboos 
are stuck into the walls, on which clothes are hung, and on 
which the bedding Is put up in the day. 

On the south side of the yard, and at right angles to the 
big hut, is a smaller hut of far inferior construction, which 
. , . is used as a lumber-room, or .rather as a tool- room, for 
keeping the implements of husbandry. ... In the verandah 
of this little hut is placed the dhenki, or rIce-husking pedal. 
From this circumstance the little hut is called the Dhenki- 
iulTi. ■* 

“ In the south-east corner of the yard, and. at right angles 
to the Dhenkisfila, is another hut of somewhat better con- 
struction, in which Gayaruma (Badan’s brother) sleeps, and 
a verandah which serves the purpose of a kitchen. . . . The 
only other hut on the premises is the cow-house, . . . situ- 
ated, to the north of the yard, nearly x^arallel to the big hut 
. . . The eastern side of the premises opens on a tank.” 

As the houses differ in arrangement from our own, the 
Hindu family system is even more unlike anything that pre- 
vails amongst us. It is a patriarchal system pure and 
simple, as the head of the family rules supiispie in.the home, 
and aU the money m’ned by each member of tb^iipuly, with 
some few exceptions, comes into hands, and is disbarsed 
according to his commands. How long this style lias b^ 
in vogue it is impossible to say, l^ut IV ‘Vifas. piwiiably brqit^t 
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rntb the Axpaa. immigrants into India from their home in 
Central Asia. It has all the force of a religious institution. 
** Beligion shaped itself according to the wishes' of the legis- 
lator, and thus what was intrinsically useful became a legal 
and religions institution of the land.’’ And it is interesting 
to see how in this, as in so many instances, sacred texts can 
he found to support a system which, but for this, would 
long ago have passed' away. The text of Mann, which is 
held to teach authoritatively on this subject, is the following : 
« Three persons, a wife a son, and a slave, are declared by 
law to have in general no wealth of their own ; the -wealth 
which they may earn is regularly acquired for the man to 
whom they belong/’ And Narada, another authority, de- 
clares of a son : He is of age and independent in case his 
parents be dead ; during their lifetime he is dependent, even 
though he is grown old.” 

The Hindu family S3rstem may be described as a sort of 
Joint Stock Company, in which the head of the family is 
managing director, with almost unlimited powers ; or as a 
little kingdom, in whicli he is an almost absolute sovereign. 
The sons, grandsons, nephews, who form the family, regard 
all their earnings as belonging to the common treasmry ; and 
their expenditure is under the direct control of the karta, or 
head. Thus it happens that when several members of the 
family are absent from home engaged in various ways, the 
balahee of their sahuuei or profits must be remitted to the 
karta This has its adi^tages and its disadvantages. There 
is a home in which a man can leave his wife with confidence 
when he is hundreds of miles away engaged in business, or 
filling some government appointment. This, to the Hindu 
who would not JNe^^od it as a safe procedure to have his family 
with him in an ordinary house, is a source of immense com- 
forts Ones a year, if his business ts' distant from his home, 
Im takes may have a few days wi^ his family. 

Tk^ is akm certainty of support in case pf sickness 
or pwresian^t Inospaei^ for work. But it has its drawbacks 
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too. An idle, wortliless son has no necessity laid npon him 
to work ; he can obtain all the necessaries of life without it ; 
and many a family has one or more members who are mere 
parasites, doing nothing whatever to increase the income of 
the family; and, according to our ideas of life, it is destruc- 
tive of the most sacred institution, the home. Often, how- 
ever, the idle son is not altogether without his place in 
society. If he will not or cannot go out to earn money as 
the other members of the family do, il is something if he re- 
main at home to look after the deroestic and other afiairs, 
and to afford protection to the ladies who live there. Where 
all are workers, if the head of the family is growing old, 
the sons take it in turn to remain at home, perhaps for a 
year at a time ; or the one who has the worst prospects of 
advancement will resign his appointment at a distance and 
devote all his time to the care of the family. 

In a description of the members of the Hindu home, the 
karta, or head, must first be considered. This will be the 
father, or grandfather, of the present generations of workers. 
Until recent years all the earnings of the family were under 
his absolute control, and without his sanction no important 
transaction of any member of the family would be considered 
as settled. All sales and purchases of property would be in his 
name, and it is he who arranges for the marriage of the 
children. The following description of the typical orthodox 
Hmdu karta is given by a Hindu gentleman, Mr. B. MnUeck, 
in his account of the Hindu family (p. 18, £f.) : “In his 
habiliments he is all simplicity. An ordinary cloth of five 
yards in length constitutes his usual costume. When he goes 
out he takes an additional piece of doth to wrap his trunk 
with. To wear heeled shoes or boots is inconsistent with his 
venerable position, and he prders loose slippeiSi'^ It is bis 
habit to shave his head and faob clean, leaving # tuft of 
hair about the centre of his head unditived. This and a bead 
necklace mark him as a Hindu, and are prized by him 4s 
Hindu distinctions. The only perfumeiy he uses is miniard 
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oil. ... His education is not of a high order. He can read 
and write. At all times he is a lover of learning, and such 
of his children as are mindful of their studies are his especial 
favourites. Devoid of a liberal education himself, he is pos- 
sessed of strong common sense, and his ji^gments generally 
smack of practical wisdom. . . . The authors of the Eamu- 
yana and Mahabharata are his great pets, and the stories 
contained in those works delight his imagination. 

For literary and philosophical culture he greatly de- 
pends on the priest, versed in ancient lore. He accepts the 
truths enimciated by him without question or cavil, and 
stores them up in bis mind. . . . The only science he cares 
for is arithmetic, in the knowledge of which he is generally 
profoimd. ... In bookkeeping, too, he has some experience. 

** In regard to morals, the karta knows that falsehood is 
a sin. Evasion and equivocation sometimes are his practices 
when direct falsehood is impossible. To avert loss or injury 
he may tell an untruth. His self-love verges on selfishness, 
though he is just and fair in his dealings. . . . Servile 
obedience is constitutional with him when he has to deal 
with superiors in office. Flattery is the oil he uses to soften 
their minds. He is possessed of plenty of gratitude to those 
who have benefitted him ; but his hatred towards his enemies 
is implacable.” Of. course, it is the Bengali of the old 
school whose picture has here been drawn, the young men 
of the present generation, when their turn comes to reign in 
the Hindu homes, will manifest a very different character. 

. When tho head of the family dies his younger brother may 
take his place ; or if he has no brother, his eldest son wiU 
rise to this dignity; but as a rule it is not until a man 
has attained to a good age that he becomes a karta. And 
such is the respect shown to the person holding this position 
that an elder brother will exercise as much authority over 
his brothers, who may be but a year or two younger than 
himself, as bds father had done before him. In the present 
age^ wh^ the younger members of the fiunily not 
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snl^it to the authority of an eld^r bTother, a partition of 
tiie property is made ; but frequently before this is agreed 
upon a good part of the estate has been squandered in useless 
litigation. 

Next in authority to the karta is the grihini, or chief wife 
in the family. This may be the wife, or it may be the 
mother of the karta. In all matters relating to the manage- 
ment of the house and to the conduct of the female members 
of tile family, her influence is as great as that of the karta 
in all that concerns the men. She may occasionally con- 
sult the head of the family ; but this is by ho means the 
invariable rule with her. And as his power is felt in the 
more public concerns of the family, so hers is not without 
influence in the domestic arrangements. She superintends 
if she does not actually do all the cooking, and it is quite 
possible for her to make the home a happy or miserable one 
for the younger women. <‘The grihini leads a life of self- 
denial. Her personal comforts are few [when, as frequently 
happens, she is a widow] . She lives upon the coarsest of 
meals and wears the commonest of raiment. She works 
from mom till night. She fasts twice or tlixico a month, 
and keeps vigils for securing the blessing of the gods to- 
wards her children, and, to make assurance doubly sure, 
commands her daughters and daughters -in-law to do the 
same. ... It is her pride to enforce purity and cleanliness 
with the utmost rigour. She bathes and changes her 
clothes half-a-dozen times a day. If slie is cooking, she 
must wear clothes that have been washed and dried in the 
sun. When in the store-room she must have another suit to 
wear. Should she be preparing the offerings for the house- 
hold god there is another change of her habilim^ts. ... The 
house is washed many times a day, and the . Citing utensils 
undergo the pangs of constant >friotion.” ... And other 
members of the family must follow her lead in this respect. 
Added to all this is a great pumber of religious festivals 
wMch she observes^ the mun object of whi<fli is to obtain 
the.prosperity of the family. 
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In cases where the husband is dead it sometimes happens 
that the widow has charge to a large extent of the. family 
property, and all the legal affairs are conducted in her name. 

Next to the karta and grihini come the sons and their 
wives. It is evident, from what has gone before, that in the 
home their position is a subordinate one. The sons may 
earn the money by which the family is supported, and their 
wives may have a fair share of the daily work of the home, 
but in the management of affairs they have little power. 
The only resource that is open to a son’s wife when her 
husband’s family make things unpleasant is to complain at 
night to her husband, and to go for a longer or shorter visit 
to her father's house. And if all one hears of these matters 
is correct, when. the husband is absent from home for a year 
or two at a time the position of some of these women is any* 
thing but enviable. The bulk of them being totally un- 
educated cannot even apprise their husbands of what is 
troubling them at home ; but many of the present generation 
having learned to write are able to get some relief in pouring 
out their griefs to their husbands and in receiving their 
cheering letters in reply. 

In addition to these the ordinary members of the family, 
in cases where a girl has married a Kuhn Brahman, or 
where her father is rich and lier husband poor, the girls 
remain in their father’s house, and their husbands become 
members of the family^ In these cases, as a rule, they are 
drones in the hive, feeding upon the generosity of their 
wives’ relations. These by swelling the numbers of the family 
tend to destroy altogether the privacy of the home. 

There is, however, one thing to be said in favour of this 
family system : there is no poor law, and there aM no poor- 
houses in India. The idle and the weaker members of the 
family find shelter and maintenance at the expense of 
their more industrious and healthy relatives. Occasionally 
men are to be found wandering about leading a beggar’s 
life ; but though the idle are not always treated kindly, it 
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would be considered a disgrace for thdm to be in actual 
want ; and, to avoid this scandal, food and home are given to 
many who would doubtless be better were they forced to toil. 

A notice of the Hindu family would be incomplete were 
no notice taken of some other members. 

First of all there is the family priest. Every well- 
appointed house has its shrine with its image or some 
representation of the family god. The father, unless he be 
a Brahman, cannot officiate ; for this purpose he must either 
have a priest supported from the common fund, or he must 
share his services with some other family. The priest’s 
work is to bathe and anoint the idol, recite the ritual, 
and make the offerings of fruits and flowers that -the family 
present. Occasionally the head and other members of the 
family may be present during the performance of this wor- 
ship ; but as a rule the priest is there alone, and receives as 
his perquisite the offerings that are given to the idol. In 
some cases there may also be a piece of land assigned for 
this expense which soine pious ancestor has bequeathed. 
The priest is also present at all the important events, such 
as birth, marriage, and funeral ceremonies, for Which he 
obtains additional presents as fees for the service he renders. 
Generally a room in the house is assigned for the priest’s 
use, for, being of a higher caste than the family in whose 
house he lives, of course he does not take his food with them. 

Next to the priest, though not second in importance, may 
be mentioned the gum, or religions guide. Every Hindu 
must have his guru, as it is by him that he is initiated into 
the privileges^, of the Hindu religion. The power of these 
men over their disciples is almost unparalleled in history. It 
is even taught in the Hindu scriptures that it is. better for a 
man to offend the gods than his guru, because ^e offend 
the gods his guru can intercede with Gie gods oA his behalf 
and win their favour ; but if a nian offend the gum, there 
is none can appease his Wrath ; the curse of a guru wiU 
condemn a man to untold miseries in heU. It shmUd be 
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noticed that neither the guru nor the astrologer live in the 
family houses of those to whom they minister. 

Then comes the astrologer, whose work it is to determine 
the proper time for the initiation and completion of any 
important work of the family. If the season be inopportune, 
no skill, no care in its execution, can ensure success. It is 
he who fixes the hour for weddings, religious festivals, starting 
on a journey, commencing a new business, &c. ; and without 
his advice nothing is attempted. 

We have now considered the chief persons in the Hindu 
home, and shall pass on to consider the ceremony of initi- 
ation into the Hindu community. 



CHAPTER III. 

THE GURU, AND INITIATION INTO HINDUISM. 

When a Hindu boy is about eight years of age, in some 
castes not until he is about twelve, the important ceremony 
of initiation takes place. It is a strange coincidence that as 
in the Christian Church thei’e is the Sacrament of Confirma- 
tion, by which the person is formally received into the 
Christian fold, so in Hinduism there is a rite administered 
by w. lich the child is supposed to enter the sacred pale. This 
rite is performed by the guru, a man altogether distinct from, 
and having no connection at all with, the priest. In some 
sects — and ther Hindu community at the present time is just 
a conglomeration of sects — the guru need not bo a Brfihman, 
but the ofiice may be assumed by any who desire it. At this 
ceremony, in the case of the Brahman, Kihshetriya, and 
Yaisya castes, who are regarded as twice born, the sacred 
poitra, or thread, is put on for the first time. This is a 
simple necklace made of a few strains of thread, which is the 
mark of the spiritual aristocracy of India ; and m most cases 
an earl is not more proud of his coronet than is the Hindu 
of this tliread which marks him as a special favourite of 
the gods. 

On an appointed day the guru of the family and the 
youth who is to receive the Seed text (Vij manttaji must fast, 
bathe, and appear in the most spotless of garments. The 
you^h is then left alone with the guru, who selects for him 
some special deity, whom he is to regard as his chief objject 
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of worship amongst the many thousands that form the Hindu 
Pantheon. The tef^oher then teaches the child a text ; it may 
be simply the name of the selected deity, or some few Sanskrit 
words that have a similar sound, which must be kept a 
profound secret in a W life, and which it is the duty of the 
disciple to repeat mentally or in whispers an hunted and 
eight times every day. The members of many of the Hindu 
sects carry a rosary, which they use to count the times they 
repeat this mantra; and as a sign of their humility some 
carry this in a bag, that it may not be seen by others ; but, 
Pharisee-like, they do not object to this bag being seen, nor 
do they hide the movement of their fingers in counting their 
bea'ds as they stand in the market and other conspicuous 
places muttering this charm. So strong is the superstition 
regarding the necessity for secrecy in connection with the 
guru’s mantra that 1 have known some Christian converts 
shrink from making public the phrase taught to them when 
they '^ere initiated, lest the anger of the gods should somehow 
vent itself upon them. From those that I have heard it it 
is clear that as a rule they are meaningless words strung 
together with a rhyming sound. 

The person receiving the mantra is regarded ever after as 
the disciple of the teacher who gives it. This relationshix) 
continues through life, the son of a guru often taking up his 
father’s disciples when he dies. In many cases this is a most 
lucrative post, as, influenced by superstitious fears, the Hindus 
give largely to these in^n who are believed to wield almost 
divine powers. The guru visits his disciples about once a 
year, and if he be a really earnest man, as some undoubtedly 
are, he avails himself of this opportunity to teach them some 
portions of Hindu mythology, or other lessons in religion. I 
have often seen the guru with two or three disciples sitting 
at his feet listening most earnestly as he read a few lines 
from some of their sacred books, and then expoimded them 
for their benefit. As a rule, however, they are ignorant and 
s^sh men, their chief object in visiting their disciples being 
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to obtain the customary fee. The following account of the 
gum from the pen of a Hindu gentleman will show the 
general opinion of these men by the more enlightened of the 
community : — 

“ Akin to the priest is the gura. The guru is the medium 
of salvation, and therefore his position is higher than that of 
the priest. Woe to the Hindu whose body and soul have not 
been purified by the spiritual counsels of the gum I He 
lives and dies a veritable beast on earth, with no hope of 
immortal bliss. However charitable may be his gifts, how* 
ever spotless his character, be his faith in the gods ever so 
strong, his salvation is impossible without the guru.f Both 
the .gum and the priest vie with each other in ignorance and 
conceit. Both are covetous, unprincipled, and up to every 
vice ; but the guru is much more revered than his adversary, 
owing to the former being a less frequent visitor, and the specu- 
lative and mysterious nature of his avocations. The gum’s 
sway over the family is complete. His visits are generally 
annual, unless he be in a fix [for money] on account of an 
impending matrimonial or funeral ceremony in his house, 
when he certainly comes to you for his ghostly fee.” There 
are many who simply pass their time in the disciples’ houses, 
going from one to another and remaining as long as they 
wish, imposing on the hospitality and trading on the super- 
stitious fears of their hosts. 

“At one time these visits were regarded as auspicious 
events. Paterfamilias would consider the morn to have 
auspiciously dawned which brought with it the radiant face 
ofhisgurn. . . . Dame Nature has selected him for his precious 
physiological and anatomical gifts. Picture to yourself a fat, 
short man having what the doctors call “ an apopleotiic make,” 
of pretty frir complexion, round face, short nose, kmg^ars, and 
eyes protmding from their sockets. Picture that jEtoe as sleek 

* “ The Hindu Family in Bengal,” p. 156. 

f In ebwters on the Hindu sects it will be seen that in lua^ of 
them mqtect forthe guru fonns a most prominent feature of thezeUpoos 
We.- 
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and soft, shorn of hairy vegetation, and the crown of the head 
perpetually kept in artificial baldness save a long tuft of hair 
in the centre. . . . His countenance does not show the least 
sign of worldly care ; plenty and ease have always been his 
environment. . . . He comes with half-a-dozen famished beg- 
gars, each of whom has an important part to play in his lord’s 
drama. One prepares his food, another his hemp smoking 
and opium pills, a third looks after Ins treasure, a fourth shaves 
him and anoints his body, whilst the sixth helps him in his 
amatory transactions. These are not paid servants, but mere 
hirelings, who follow him through fire and through water for 
anything * that hath a stomach in it.’ 

“ A.t the sight of the guru and his crew the whole house is 
thrown into commotion, and even the inmates of the Zenana 
for the nonce lose their equanimity. * The lord has come ’ 
is the alarm given by the karta, and it is echoed and re- 
echoed in the whole household. Preparations for his enter- 
tainment on an extensive scale are immediately ordered ; all 
the while the wily guru laughs in his sleeve with the thought 
that so long as there are cuiming men in the world* there 
must be fools. The karta is seen to reach the doorpost of his 
house and fall prostrate before the guru, who compliments 
him by coolly putting his foot on the devotee’s head as if it 
was. a stepping-stone to the attainment of higher honours in 
stofe for him. It is habitual with the guru to enter the 
house with a sorry faCe and cold demeanour. There is a vein 
of policy in it — ^yiz., to terrify the karta, and extort from him 
a Ugher fee. This attempt sometimes causes unpleasant- 
ness. We have seen gurus insulting their spiritual disciples, 
cursing and swearing, and exhibiting conduct as would, under 
any other circumstances, justify his immediate expulsion from 
the house. 

** On entering the house the guru is escorted to a sitting- 
chamber, furnished with new carpets (for it is sacrilegious to 
make him sit on used ones), and is requested to be seated. 
He will not sit at first till the fascination of large promises 
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becomes irresistible, and be yields. Large demands are 
sometimes made, which are generally acceded to by the 
terrified disoiplea After this the members of the family are 
inquired after, and are dismissed with the touch of the holy 
man’s foot. After his bath the guru is regaled with the 
choicest food, and the whole family and their neighbours 
esteem it a great privilege to paitaice of what he may 
leave.” 

Some of these men are very rich,, and make a great show 
of wealth as they travel in state from village to village. It is 
rather a surprising thing that, notwithstanding this great 
display of wealth and comfort, they should continue to retain 
their hold of the Hindu mind; for, as a rule, it is ascetidsm 
in their religious teachers rather than enjoyment, that seems 
to have the greatest influence over them. The sacred writings 
abound with stories of the way in which men, by hard and 
long-continued penance, have prevailed over the gods even ; 
it is seldom that the self-indulgent are described as wielding 
superhuman power. 

It is in the Tantras, probably the latest of all the religious 
writings of the Hindus, that the powers of the guin are set 
forth with the greatest extravt^ance. According to these 
books, as the following quotation shows, his power is almost 
infinite : — “ Of this word (guru), the (f is the cause of friction, 
the r ^stroys sin, the u is Siva huaself, the whole word is the 
Eternal Brahm& excellent and inexplicable. He whose lips 
prcmounce the sound guru, with what sin is he charge- 
able. The articulation of g annihilates the ^ even of 
killing a Brahman ; the sins of the present birth axe removed 
by pronouncing a, of ten thousand births ky the pronuneia- 
tioB of ru. Parasurama murdered his motbeCf and Indra 
destroyed a Brahman, yet they both obtained fl^olution by 
enouncing the word guru.”, ^cugh this teaching 
of the farm of religion whidh, is said, 

Ganesa freon heaven purposd(y to h»eb, thtt gs^ may be 
and azw guilty (d the gxwssest |ppaOrhl%^l^ 
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great loss of respect amongst the more ignorant dassesof the 
community. 

Haying spoken of the initiation of a Hindn into the systemi 
it naturally follows that we speak of the religions sects into 
one of which he must be initiated. Strictly speaking, there is 
now no grand division of what may be called orthodox and 
heterodox systems ; bat the whole community of the Hindus 
is divided into a great number of sects, all to a greater or less 
degree differing in faith and practice &om each other, and 
also from the Hinduism of their forefathers before it had been 
modified by the teaching of Buddha and his disciples. 




HINDU SECTS. 




OHAPTEB I. 

GENERAL CHANGES OF HINDUISM, 

Bbfobb passing on to notice minutely the peculiarities of 
the many sects into which the Hindus are divided, it will 
not be out of place to give» a very brief sketch of the phases 
through which Hinduism has passed. > 

When the Indian branch of the great Aryan family mi- 
grated to India, the people brought with them the general 
religious ideas and mythology common to the whole. The 
deities of the Yedio age differ little from those of the older 
forms of the Greek and Latin ; whilst the forms of worship 
were almost identical. After setth'ng down in India the 
Bishis or Sages developed the ideas they brought with them; 
and the form of this development was largely determined by 
^e character of the countiy into which they had come, and 
the manifestations of the natural world by which they were 
surrounded. The beliefiB and practices of the original inhabi- 
tants of the counhry alsb Vcay largely tended to modify the 
forms Hinduism assumed after the ffindus had resided for a 
lengthened period in India. As this religions system, with its 
elaborate ritiuJ, developed, as the restrictions it imposed upon . 
its adherents increased in severity, as the distinctions of 
caste became more marked, and the privileges claimed by 
the bigber rendered the position of the despised classes mote 
intolendde, the peoj^ became prepm’ed to listen to the teaeb* 
ing:<tf Buddha, -who rose M a great Beformer, ieaohiDg the 
ei^ui^ty and brotherhood of man, and pointing out how the 
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highest good was attainable by all. For a long time this 
work of preparation must have been going on ; the dissatis* 
faction with the Hinduism of the day must have been very 
general, otherwise Buddha’s immense success would not have 
been possible. The great teacher commenced his work as 
a Beformer about b.c. 600; by b.c. 800 his system had 
become almost universal in North India. 

Gautama at first did not manifest antagonism to Hinduism ; 
he was trained in its tenets and followed its teaching, and the 
larger part of his doctrine is to be found in the beliefs of the 
ascetics with whom he associated. What he did was to select, 
modify, and emphasize certain parts that appeared to him of 
supreme importance. He found Hinduism existing, and his 
qrstem was in itself a modified form of it. 

Before his death Gautama had gained an immense number 
of disciples, for from the first his was a proselytizing religion, 
and on his death a council Was held for the purpose of 
appointing a leader. A century later, a second council met, 
and almost a century later, a third council. These councils 
had a two-fold purpose : the revision of the creed, and the 
selection of methods by which the teaching of the system could 
be spread. Missionaries were sent far and wide, and this 
religion became ** established ” in several Hindu States. As a 
result of this there is no doubt that from, say, the 2ud century 
B^o., to, say, the 4th or 5th a.i>.. Buddhism was very largely 
embraced by the people as well as the accepted religion of 
the rulersi 

What was there in Buddhism that will av all account 
for its rapid spread throughout India ? It exalted kings. 
Previously kmgs had existed, but they were e(mtrolledby the 
Brfthmans. Buddha’s teaching undermined l^e power of 
&e Br&hmans. It repudiated caste. Gradttidiy the chains 
of this slavery were forged and rivetted on tbA P|^dn mind ; 
iuid whmi Buddha fnoclaimed Uiat aU w^ sl^^ fr 
words were sweet to the low oat^ ud downtrodden nfoifi 
It tau(^t each man to use his varions powers ; thathewas fuu 
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part of the ^eat system of the imiyerse, and not a 
mere i^acUne. 

' Greet was its popularity we know ; but how its doctrines 
gradually spread; how the Hindus, who ^ere partial to the 
old system of things, gradually came to see in Buddhism an 
enemy and not a friend; how the two at length came to 
an open rupture; how they carried on mu^al warfare, a 
struggle to the death — these most important and deeply 
interesting questions at present must be left without any 
intelligible answer, for the conquering Hinduism has left but 
few ruins to mark the places where once its powerful and 
most popular rival had gathered its devotees. The first 
record of persecution is about a.i>. 196. ‘^Eing Sadraca 
destroyed the workers of iniquity.” This, however, could be 
but a partial persecution, as in the fifth century Buddhism 
was still supreme in many places. Enmarila Bhatta is said 
to have been the chief leader of the persecution, for it was at 
his instigation that the decree went forth, ‘‘Let tiliose who 
slay not be slain, the old men amongst the Buddhists, 
and the babe from the Bridge of Bflma to the Snowy Moun- 
tains.” And Eumarila. worked for the accomplishment of his 
great purpose of conquest, not merely by the use of the civil 
power, but by presenting Hinduism in a far more attractive 
character than it had previously assumed. He appealed to 
the Vedas as the divine authority, and employed all his skill 
and learning to controveist the tenets of Buddhism. At the 
end of the fifth century the hierarchs of Buddhism found an 
asylum in China ; and numbers of the people migrated east- 
ward to lands where the doctrines, now persecuted in India, 
hM found a home ; or to countries where as yet its doctrines 
had not been promulgated. As late as the twelfth century, it 
is known that a few Buddhists remained in certain parts of 
the counky, but now none are to be seen. A more complete 
ch^ge of religion in a country the world has seldom 8een.’‘‘ 

*For a fuller BOMimt of Buddhism and its history, see Br. Bbys 
Bavida’ hedk pi^Usbedly the So<^y for Promoting Christian Knowedge. 
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Bni though Buddhism became the huhioaable religion of 
Lidia, there must have been a large nnmber stiil adhering to 
the older forms, vho, though Buppressed for a time, had been 
gradually recovering their strength. After struggles, extend* 
•ing probably over centuries, Saivaism fthe worship of Siva) 
became common, mid it again in its turn had largely to give 
way to Yaishnavism. Saivaism was started in Benares by 
Paramatma Ealanola; Vaishnavism at £anohi by Lakshman 
Achaijya, In the eighth century a great impulse was given to 
Saivaism by Sankar&chaijya, a great Yedantist. Though him- 
self a Deist, he encouraged idolatry in the case of the ignorant 
It is recorded that one of his last sayings was this : **0 Lord, 
pardon my three sins ; 1 have in contemplation clothed Thee 
who art shapeless with a shape ; I have in praise described 
Thee who art indesoribable ; and by visiting the Tirthas 
(shrines) I have ignored Thine omnipresence.” 

From this brief sketch it will be noticed that the religion of 
the Hindus has assumed three distinct forms : the Yedic, the 
Buddhistic, and the present Brahmanie ; the transitions 
ftom one to another probably being centuries in duration. 



CHAPTER II. 

GENERAL REMARKS ON THE HINDU SECTS.* 

To a cursory observer Hinduism appears to be a compact 
system, and the people themselves are under the impression 
that their present forms of religious worship have existed 
from time immemorial. They know of little change, because 
their learned pundits have not excelled in writing history. 
And as there is no so-called orthodox church persecuting those 
who may differ from them, and at the present time no mutual 
jealousies and rival factions fighting against each other, but 
a general indifference regarding the beliefs of other than 
those of their own sects, any one living amongst them may 
imagine ihat this has been the usual state of affairs in religious 
matters. But a closer examination shows that there is as 
great (if not even greater) diversity of opinion and practice 
amongst the peoples of India as amongst those of Christendom : 
the persecuting spirit, however, being absent because of the 
general want of earnestness in nxatters religious. They 
cannot proselytue to any large extent because the great 
blessings to be enjoyed through the Hindu religion can, ac- 
cording to a fundamental belief common to all classes, .only 
be obtained by those who are bom in Hindu families. Where 
some of the aboriginal tribes have of late years been absorbed 
into the Hindu community, they form only the very lowest 
caste, and have ns their chief hope the possibility of rising 
in future births into the higher and more favoured onef. And 

* For the materials of this chapter I iCn lat|^ indebted to the jbeek - 
on BiiidC sects by i>r. H. H. Wilson. 
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SO laiitndinarian are the leaders of Hindu society in this 
vioked age, ihe Kali Yoga, that they iMlieve they are only 
falfilling the prophecies of degeneration that have been 
made centuries gone by, vrhen they teach that it does not 
matter what a man believes so long as he observes the rules 
of the particular caste to which he may belong; 

So far does the liberaUiy of the Hindu go, that whilst firmly 
believing in the divine origin of his own religion, he will freely 
admit that Mahometanism may be also given by God for thoto 
who embrace that cistern, and that Christianity may be given 
by the same Being for those who worship Him according to 
its teaching. And further, that it is the duty of those who 
have received these differing forms to continue in the system 
in which they were bom. In the bazaars in Calcutta are to 
be found pictures which clearly illustrate this phase of 
Hindu contempormy thought. There is a figure of a man 
with eight arms, each of a different colour, as the represen- 
tatives of the gods of the universe. These arms indicate 
Brahma, Vishnu, Siva, Bama, Euli and Durga, the most 
popuhr of the Hindu deities ; the remaining two, each hold- 
ing a book in hand, are to represent Midiomet »with the 
Koran, and Jesus with the Bible. The Hindu knows that 
only .birth can admit a man into the privileged classes of 
Hindu society, and therefinre believes that it would be worse 
than casting pearls before swine to preach to and attempt to 
proselytize other nations ; he does not seek to interfere with 
men of other religkms, nor ip. molest toose who as Hindus 
may differ in creed from himsdC He.lets oth<^ people alone 
to walk on in toeir own way, whUst he w^sj in like manner 
that they would not attentot to disturb hitov invbto religious 
beli^. Quito as earnestly as Christian i«^|N^stog^^ 

thank the goodness and that m ' 

SmUed in making me a Chrit^^ toe Hshdh thanks toe 
gods t^t he is n Btoidu r and toe b#,wish he cma expreis 
beihalf of those not so hli^ ia ^tlu^ 

birth they may appear on toe earth as Hindna 
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There are gods many and lords ittimyiecogniated l>y 
Hindus, and ihongh each lias his own chosen deity, one whoso 
name is on his lips, many times every day, one to whom the 
larger part of his offerings are made, he iwoognizes the god* 
head of all the rest, and when the proper day for thoir. worship 
comes will generally take a more or less entiliusiastic part with 
their most earnest devotees. I say for there are 

some practices common to the worship of Siva and the various 
forms of his oonsorc Kali which the devout worshippers of 
Vishnu regard with abhorrence. There can be no doubt 
whatever in the minds of those who read tiie Pttranas, which 
are largely occupied with the praise of one pmrtioiilti>r deity, 
and to anathematizing those who neglect him, that however 
free from sectarian bigotry the present generation of Hindus 
may be, this was not always the temper they cherished* 
There was as bitter animosity, as burning jeiJousy, and as 
fierce conflicts between the worshippers of the rival deities as 
the world has seen. But with the general deterioration of 
the people, religious earnestness has given place to indiffer- 
ence, and the Hindu of to-day will calmly look on, though he 
may not actually join in religious rites that he believes his 
own particular object of worship regards with detestation. 
Nay, mtany of the priests who officiate at the worship of the 
goddess Durga, which worship is celebrated by the offering of 
sacrifices of buffaloes apd goats, are in private ^e worshippers 
of Vishnu, one great cha^kristic of whose worship is the 
saoredness of life. ' An old Brahman pundit and priest, with 
whom I frequently conversed on these subjects, told me that 
in his own ^ily worship he first made an offering to his own 
chosen deity, NiMyanft (Vishnu), and when Uiis was done, he 
threw a handfiil of rice broadcast for the other deitief to 
scramble for it, an^ it was his hope that by &us recoi^ij^g 
the existence and authority of these, though there were no 
clear notfon in Ins mind respectingiany one of them,, tha|t he 
wbpd keep , them in g<^ humoopr towards hims^. He 
further assured me that tiie general idea of the Hmdu was 
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ibis : ws must worship our own chosen deity with earnest- 
ness and devotion ; but in order not to be disrespectful to the 
others, and bring upon ourselves their resentment, we must 
give a general acknowledgment of their existence and au- 
thority. Stories are to be found in the Furanas clearly teach- 
ing that the most earnest devotee of one deity is not at all 
safe from evils that others may bring upon him — hence arises 
this practice of a general acknowledgment of the other beings 
who claim the worship of the people. 

In the following sketch of the many sects into which the 
Hindu conununity is divided, we shall see that human nature 
is the same in India as elsewhere ; that pride and jealousy 
have played their parts in causing rival sects to war against 
each otW; and also that some heretical sectarians have 
sprung up whose teaching has been distinctly opposed to that 
which is found in the older religious writings. Some have 
taught that the Vedas themselves were obsolete, and have 
tried to lessen the authority of the Brahmans. In the case of 
Buddha this effort was most successful for centuries ; and 
there is no doubt that it is largely owing to the teaching of 
that great reformer and his followers ^at the worship of 
Vishnu in some of his many incarnations, which is, in some 
respects, entirely opposed to that of Siva and his wife, is so 
very general at the present time. Buddhism was almost 
entirely obliterated, and its followers exiled ; but it still lives, 
witii some modifications, under the various forms of Vaishna- 
vism. 

One marked distinction of the popular Hinduism of the 
present day is the substitution of deities that were entirely 
finknown in the Vedic age for those then commonly wor- 
shippedt The gods of the old Pantheon an ftlihost entirely 
for^tten, whilst othera to whose praise the Fixriiias are de- 
veted have quite taken their plsMse in the popular faith. 
Attempts with very jpartial success have been made, it is tra:e> 
to connect these present-day gods ;Wi||i the gi(^ of the o]|ien 
^e, bat it is not difficult to see ^t this k 4 mere tri(^ pi 
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the writers of the Paranas to oatoh the fiuth of the people who 
wonld not willingly have departed from the faiths of their 
fathers. So great has been the change in the objects of wor- 
ship, that the older deities are scarcely known to the common 
people, the names even of some being quite forgotten. As a 
result of the growth of sectarianism, the exclusive laudation 
of particular deities in the Puranas, and the conflicts to which 
this rivalry gave rise, the worship of Brahma has (almost 
entirely) disappeared, as that of the whole Pantheon, except 
Vishnu, Siva, and Sakti, or their modifications : with respect 
to the two former, in fact, the representatives have home 
away the palm from the prototypes, and Krishna, Bama, or 
the Ilinga, are almost the only forms under which Vishnn 
and Siva are now adored in most parts of India.'* As an 
illustration of the way in which the Puranas are devoted to 
the special landing of one deity to the disparagement of the 
others, Siva, a god who in some of the other Puranas is made 
the supreme, is in the Padma Parana represented as saying that 
«• those who adore other gods than Vishnu, or who hold that 
others are his equals, and all Brahmans who are not Vaish.* 
navas (worshippers of Vishnu) are not to be looked at, touched, 
or spoken to.” Siva, in acknowledging that the distinguish- 
ing marks of his votaries — the skull, tiger’s skin, and ashes, 
are reprobated by the Vedas — states that he was directed by 
Vishnu to inculcate their adoption purposely to lead those who 
adopted them into etxor. K^muchi and other demons had 
become so powerfiil by the purity of their devotions that Indra 
and the other gods were unable to oppose them. The gods 
in their distress had recourse to Vishnu, who instructed Siva 
to introduce the Saiva tenets and practices, by which the 
demons were beguiled, and thereby rendered wicked and 
weak. 

Again the Bhagavata says, '** Those who worship Siva 
(Bhava) and those who follow their doctrines are heretics and 
enemies of the sacred Sastras ; ” whilst the Padma Pur&na 
dedaiTM » from eivch looking at Vishnu the inath of Siva is 
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liindled,. fmd His Tnrath we {rU aaanredly into n kprribie 
hel|: let not, therefore, the nan^e of Yishnn evon he pip* 
nonneed.” 

As a farther illustration of the sectarian character of the 
Puranas, in the Padma Parana the eighteen hooks are 
classified as follows : six of them which have a fcne^ bias 
in fayonr of Siya> and inculcate his peculiar worship, are sUd. 
to be imbued with the spirit of Tamasa, or darkness, and tiro 
study of them condemns a man to hell ; six are imbued wi<^ 
Sativika, or truth, and are devoted to the praise of Yishnu : 
the study of these is said to procure klnkti — i.e., final dsUyer: 
anoe from the evils of life and absorption into the Deity ; and 
six are said to be imbued with Bfijasa, or passion: these are 
devoted to the praise of Sakti, or the female principle in nature, 
and their study will ensure entrance into Swarga, or heaven ; 
a less goodly boon than “ mttkti,*' because its bliss is but tern* 
poruy; for when a person has enjoyed all the blisS his good 
deeds have procured for him there, he has to be re*bom into 
the world and again suffer all the ills of life on earth. I 
shall never forget the lesson I learned &om some Br&hmans 
on this subject. After preaching in a village the priests of a 
neighbouring temple invited me to their home, and in a 
confidential manner asked me to tell them in a few words the 
essence of the religion I was trying to set up in India. , Alter 
speaking of Jesus and His work, and assuring them that His 
disciples were by Him made pure ^d then . admits into 
(Bwarga) heaven — after a little consideration they said if 
^at was all I had to offer, Christianity had uo at^action 
jbr them; they wished for muktit abaorptipn; into not 
merely entrance into heayen, the blessedhess bjt 
hdfieved to be terminable. I 5 

It should be noticed here %|t. ^e more iAtlUigent and 
ihonghifal of the Hindus would gep^fy rep^aW t^^ 
of being; connected with any jie^, If .i^ll to^ dpiii^be 
Ibeniselves they would say they 'i^^ Hindiu aud ^P^ 

And there can be harefiy any dOubt that :^y come hPareo: 
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in belief and worship to their old Aryan forefathers. We 
may therefore take them as perhaps the most orthodox 
section, and the others as more or less heterodox. The 
number of these is very small ; and whilst it is true that 
they repudiate many of the grosser forms of Hinduism that 
prevail amongst their more ignorant neighbours, they do not 
attempt to instruct or raise them to their own higher level. 
They say that though the more popular forms of Hinduism 
are not good for themselves, they are suited to the condition 
of the ignorant masses. And further, though an outsider 
might be disposed to regard the Vedantist as more in 
harmony with the older form of the Hindu faith, the people 
would not for a moment .be disposed to acknowledge their 
superiority in this respect. And certainly authority in the 
older or more modem Scriptures is to be found for all, even 
the grossest forms of Hinduism that now prevail. 



OHAFTEB m. 

VEDANTISM, OS THE SELICHON OF THE HOSE 
INTELLIOENT OF THE COMMUNITY. 

To speak eoireotly, this is rather a system of philosophy 
than of religion; and whilst there are some Vedantiste in 
philosophy who are really and truly polytheists and idolaters, 
still in the case of many it is their form of religion, and, 
as said above, may be taken as perhaps the form nearest 
to orthodox Hinduism from which the teaching of the sects 
has more or less departed. 

What polytlieism and the popular forms of Hinduism in 
their grosser forms are to the mass of the Hindus, Ve- 
dantism is to the educated and more intelligent and thought- 
ful. This system is generally ascribed to Vyasa, the great 
compiler of the Hindu scriptures, but was probably put into 
form about 600 b.c. The Mah&bharata gives an account of 
the way in which it was taught by Krishna to his friend 
jejuna. Its main doctrines are as follows : — 

1. The nature and attributes of the Divine Being. The 
Yedanta teaches the unity of God. It speaks of Him as 
light, and declares that He is eternal, self-existent, immutable, 
pwfect, incomprehensible, omniscient, almij^ty, formless, 
supremely happy, and the snstaiher of all things Jt is most 
curious to notice how the Hindus can hold ideas 

respecting God, and yet at the same time entertain such 
directly opposite views respecting thb various inoamations. 
.Often have I heard men who wera wordiipping some oi iikB 
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gross rspresentations of Deity declare Him to be formless, 
perfect, and pure. This string of .the attributes of God is often 
on the lips of the Hindus, even the very ignorant, though 
their practice shows conclusively that they cannot realize 
their true meaning. Yedantism never speaks of God as 
possessing power except when united to matter. It teaches 
that He is within and without everything.” The words of 
Yyasa are, ** The Supreme Being is the material as 
well as the efficient cause of the uxdverse ; ” and forther, 
“an effect is not other than its cause.” In showing that 
the supreme Brahma is at once cause and effect, he uses the 
following amongst other illustrations: “Hair and nails 
which are insensible grow from a senuble animal body.” 
“ The sea and its waters are one, yet waves, foam, froth, 
&c., differ from ^each other.” “As milk changes to curd, 
and water to ice, so is Brahma variously transformed and 
diversified.” 

2. Creation. As the Divine Being is essentially connected 
with matter, everything visible and invisible in the universe 
is but an emanation from the Supreme. Brahma is the first 
cause. Ht) educes from himself the materials of creation, as 
the spider draws out the web from its own body. At first 
the work is carried oir with only partial success by himself ; 
afterwards he works through the Prajapatis, or progenitors. 

8. Man. Man is said to consist of three parts : spirit, 
which is an essential pturt of the Supreme Being ; and two 
bodies, a grosser and a more sublimated or refined one. 
When the gressdr body dies, the spirit still continues to 
inhabit the finer one, and by it the consciousness of its 
identity is preserved, and the person recognized after death. 
When the spirit is re*absorbed into Brahma, or re-born 
into the world, this finer body is supposed to vanish. 

It should be noticed here that the idea of recognition 
after death is not at all commonly received by the Hindus 
generally. Their books teach, and the people generally 
believe, that as they bring no remihiscChces of past lives into 

6 
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thdr present life, so they carry with them no memory of the 
present into any future ^e. 

.4, The IJnivene. The universe has tiiree main divisions! 
— eilirUi, heaveh, and hades. Begarding ,the earth as the 
centre, t£e seven parts of heaven are above, the seven of hades 
below. Of the seven above the earth, six are to continue for 
lohgar or shorter though definite periods, but the highest of all, 
cidled Salya Lok (the abode of truth), is eternal, in which there 
are four kinds of blessedness : Salokya, dwelling with God; 
Sfirnpya, likeness to God ; Snjugya, union with God ; and 
Nirvana, absorption into God. Of the parts under the 
eaJrth, the lowest of all is called Fatal, or hell, and is divided 
by some into twenty<one, by others into twenty-eight parts, 
the immea of which correspond with the peculiar punishment 
j&sre, or with the vices that there find their peculiar 

' Ih this, as in other systems of Hinduism, a great deal is 
made of Mays, or illusion. It is owing to this Ubimn that 
men imagine themselves to be free agents, able to think and 
{qpefl^ and act as they desire; whereas they are impelled by 
the divine forces to act as their Maker desires. All men are 
more or less under the influence of this Maya, and. fancy 
themselves to be free ; whilst in reality they are but parts of 
God, and are impelled by His subtle power to act in harmony 
wi& His will. All enjoyment and suffering is simply the 
result of illusion. And as a natural consequence it is taught 
. thjst the universe wUl continue only for a limited time, after 
vrhibh it will be re-absorbed into the great Brahma from 
whom it emanated. 

/Soft'otton is gained through a recognition of the relation 
existing between the soul and God; wh^ its identity with 
God is realized, absOrption into the Deity will fb^w. Hence 
it is no uncommon thing to see Hindus oohtin^^!%> through 
weeks and mohths, meditating on nothing; imalmg the mindy 
a complete blank under the impressmn that they are qualify- 
ing for the highest blessedness man can attfu^ unto. , Works 
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of merit are inculcated because a certain amount of hap> 
|»ine8s in heaven is attached to their performance; 'whilst 
evil deeds will send a man to hell to suffer the penalties an 
almighty fiat has attached to them. But in both cases there 
will be the endurance of other lives on earth until the highest 
excellence is attained — viz., realization of oneness with the 
Supreme. 

There is no moral law given in this system. Some acts are 
said to be good, others mixed, and others, again, evil ; but 
these are not moral distinctions. Its followers are exhorted 
to be truthful, continent, careful of all forms of life, and for- 
bidden to steal : but inasmuch as the Yedantists of the present 
day acknowledge deities worshipped as the incarnations of 
God, though they may not take an active part in the ordinary 
worship, it is evident that their moral nature cannot be well 
trained, for nearly all of these popular deities were guilty of 
the very acts that are forbidden by their system. 

Having glanced at the tenets of what may, to a certain 
extent, be regarded as the ordinary creed of the orthodox 
Hindu, before passing on to notice the peculiarities* of some 
of the more commonly known sects, to one or other of 
which the great mass of the Hindus belong, I shall give 
a very brief account of the sects that were in existence 
before the fourteenth century. It is a most interesting fact 
that there have come down to ns two works, written about 
that time, with the express object of refuting the errors, 
of these sects, from which we learn their peculiar tenets. It 
is interesting to notice how similar the history oi religions 
faiths in India has been to that of other lands. The sects 
that in the fourteenth century were regarded as heterodox, 
with the exception of those concerned mainly in the worship 
of the female energies, are now regarded by the Hindus 
generally as orthodox. 



CHAPTER IV. 


THE SECTS EXISTING ABOUT THE FOURTEENTH 
CENTURY A.I). 

These may be divided into three classes : — 

l..VmsUnava sects; i.e., sects by whom Vishnu was re-, 
garded as the Supreme. 

The Bhukta worshipped Vishnu in the form of Vasudeva, 
i.e., the son of Vasudeva, but there were no peculiar seotarial 
marks, nor was there anything peculiar in their worship. A 
few years later the term Bhakta became common to denote 
those who, like the Pharisees, professed to be more earnest in 
religion than their neighbours. 

The Bhu^iavatas worshipped their deity under the name of 
Bhagavan (the mighty one), and wore the usual distinguish- 
ing marks of his followers — viz., the discus, club, &c. They 
also reverenced the Salgrama, an Ammonite from the rivers 
in Nep&l, a common representative of Vishnu, and the Tulsi 
plant, into which his favourite mistress was transforimed. 
The name remains, but it is doubtful if any members of the 
sect are now to be found. 

The Vaishnaviis worshipped Vishnu as Naruyana (he who 
moved upon the waters), and, wearing the common sectarial 
marks, looked for a very sensual kind of bliss in the heaven 
of their chief deity. 

The Chakrinaa were the Saktis of the Vaiait^Ta sects, 
worshii^ing almost exclusively the female pwsonifioations of 
the energy of Vishnu, and their descendants are to be fbund 
in the worshippers of Krishna and Bftma, or of Sakti or 2>evi. 
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The Kannahinas, Uo their name implies, abstained from all 
ritual observances and professed to know Yishnu as the sole 
source and sum of the universe. These can hardly be said 
to exist as a sect at the present time, though their peculiar 
tenets are accepted by many in other sects. 

It is worthy of notice that at the time these polemical 
works were written no allusion is made to the separate wor* 
ship of Krishna, or of the infantine forms under which he 
is so popular in the North-West Provinces of India ; nor are 
the names of Bama and Sita, of Lakshman or Hanuman, 
once particularized as enjoying any portion of distinct and 
specific adoration. 

2. The Saiva sects; i.e., sects amongst whom Siva was wor- 
shipped as the Supreme Being. These were six in nuprber,. 
but as they do not appear to have had anything peculiaTr 
excepting sectarial marks, they do not call for Special 
mention. 

8. The Saktas ; i.e., sects whose chief object of worship* 
were the Saktis, or female personifications of the Divine- 
power. These sects were probably as nume. jus as they are< 
at present, and appear to have worshipped some of the same 
objects as Bhavani, Lakshmi, and Sarasvati ; but Sit&,. 
Badha, either alone or in conjunction with Bama and! 
Krishna, never appear. These were divided then, as now, 
into a right hand, or purer, and a left hand, or impurer order. 
Probably the more liicentiopa rites with which these deities 
were worshipped have been modified ; at any rate, they are 
not openly indulged in at the present time. But Bhairava 
(Siva) is still worshipped by the Saktas and Jogis, though 
the naked mendicapt, smeared with funeral ashes, armed 
with a trident and sword, carrying a skull in his hand, and 
half-intoxicated with the spirits he has quaffed from that 
disgusting wine-cup, is not so frequently met with as he was 
in past l^es. This class of men was called Kapalikas 
(skuUmen) at the time* of the writers of these worka 

Speaking generally of the olyeots of worship then popular, 
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it wilt be seen tb»t whilst most of the deities now wor* 
shipped were also worshipped then, other deities that are 
cmly addressed in common with some of the great gods 
were then exclusively adored by a larger or smaller number 
Of devotees. Amongst these may be mentioned Brahm&, 
who, though not publicly worshipped, save in one or two 
temples in India, had then some followers who were exclu- 
sively devoted to him. In like manner, Surjya (the sun) 
was tax more commonly worshipped as a separate and special 
deity than he is at present; the rising sun representing 
Bn^m&, the sun in mid-heaven being regarded as Siva, 
whilst the setting sun was the prototype of Vishnu. Others, 
again, worshipped the sun, not as visible in the heavens, but 
through a mental image, and they had marks to remind them 
of him burned upon their skin. Others, again, regarded 
Oanesa as the supreme deity. 

In addition to these, several other sects are mentioned, 
and their -opinions controverted, which do not demand any 
notice here. It is interesting, however, to find that the 
opinions of th^ Buddhists and the Jains are condemned as 
heretical ; also the evil doings of those are condemned who, 
though really more orthodox than their critics, gave exclusive 
reverence to some of the old Yedic gods who had at that 
time dropped into almost complete oblivion. Of these are 
Indra (the king of the gods, the lord of the firmament), 
Eoyera (the god of wealth), Yama (the king of the dead), 
Vamna (the Neptune of India), Oamda (the being half bird 
and half man, who was the devoted servant of Vishnu), 
Seaha (the serpent god, representing the end). Soma (the 
intoxioatmg plant whose praises were sp constantly sung in 
the Ve^e hymns), and last, though not least, Kama (the 
Indian Cupid). And **it is a feature that sbb(^]jarly cha- 
raoteriaes ^ present state of t^. Hindu reiigibh, that if in 
some inaianees it is less ferocious, in others it has ceased to 
address itsdf to the amiable propensities of the human cha-f 
racist or the spontaneous and comiMuratively innocent fbebmi^ 
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of yonihfal natures. The buffoonery of the HoU, and the 
barbarity ci the Charak Pcga, but ill express the sympathies 
which man in idl Countries feels with the vernal season, aUd 
which formerly gave rise to the festive Yasantasava of the 
Hindus; and the licentious homage paid to Sakti and 
Bhairava has little in common with the worship that mig^t 
be supposed acceptable to Kama and his lovely bride Bati, 
and which, it would appear, they formerly eiyoyed." * 

In describing the sects as tiiey exist at the present day 
it will be seen that in most oases they are but modified 
forms of those already mentioned as existing five centuries 
back. It is a most interesting fact that Sankara, the great 
authority on Hinduism, himself a staunch believer in the 
supreme Brahma as distinct from his three- fold manifes- 
tation as Brahma, Vishnu, and Siva, sent forth disciples to 
teach the more popular forms of faith. He professed to ex- 
plain this inconsistency by the fact that the mass of the 
people were not qualified to receive the more intellectual and 
refined forms of religion. It is said that it was on his 
authority that the Saiva faith was promulgated at Benares, 
and the Yaishnava at Gonjeveram ; that others of his dis- 
ciples taught men to worship the Sun, the Saktis (female 
deities), and also the more dreadful form of Bhairava. The 
outward unity of Hinduism is afiBrmed, as it is declared that 
one who had himsrif no fairii in these acknowledged lower 
forms, authorized hh disciples to teach them because he 
considered them better suited to the capacities of the more 
ignorant massesL There is of course another explanation of 
what appears to be a most glaring inconsisteney— viz., that the 
teachers of these more objectionable forms of worship bor- 
rowed the name of this great teacher in order to obtain respect 
for their really hmetioal teaching. 

The same general divisions will be retained in descrilnng 
the sects of the present day as in speaking of the older onea 
It will be evidmit to the r^er, as he notices the practices of 
• WilMn’s ««Hiadn Swta’* p. 17. 
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some of them, that they are in direct opposition to what may 
be termed orthodox Hindnism, as, e.g., where caste rules are 
disregarded at feasts ; men of all classes being encouraged to 
eat of food prepared by men of a different caste from them*, 
selves. And it is evident that some of these sects have 
arisen through the desire to lower the pretensions and lessen 
the influence of the Brahmans. Where, as it has frequently 
happened, Brahmans have joined some of these sects, they 
have been gladly welcomed, but have had to pay the cost of 
this relinquishment of their privileges by being treated as 
outcasts by their stricter brethren. At the same time the 
members of these sects are regarded as good Hindus even 
by those who themselves have kept aloof from them. And it 
often happens that when a man, for some violation of caste 
rules, is put out of caste by his old associates, he joins some 
one of these heretical sects, where he is sure of a hearty 
welcome, and flnds companions there to take the place of 
those who have driven him from their midst. Even prosfi^ 
tutes, who on taking to an immoral life as a profession are 
out off at once from their family and caste, can easily enter 
some of these sects, and by their generous gifts purchase the 
qrmpathies of their fellow-sectaries, and hope to possess at 
death similar blessings to those whose lives have been more 
pure. The more one looks into it the more clearly is it seen 
that Hinduism is a most expansive and inclusive system ; 
those who have most carefully studied the question find it 
most difficult to define clearly what Hinduism is — who may 
and who may not rightly be classed as Hindus. Thus in the 
Bengal Census Beport-of 1881 Mr. Beverley asks, ‘‘What is' 
a Hindu ? is a question which has often been asked with- 
out eliciting any satisfactory reply. No answer, in fact, 
exists, for the term in its modem acceptation denotes neither 
a ereed nor a raee, neither a church nor a pet^le, but a 
general expression devoid of pre<fision, and embracing alike 
the most punctilious disciples of pure Vedantism, the Agnostic 
youth who is the product of Western education, and the semi- 
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barbarous hill-man who eats without scruple anything he can 
procure, and is as ignorant of the Hindu mythology as the 
stone he worships in times of sickness and danger.” Sir Al&ed 
Lyall, quoted in the same Beport, says “that the religion 
of the non-Mabommedan population of India is as a tangled 
jungle of disorderly superstitions, ghosts and demons, demi- 
gods and deified saints, household gods, local gods, tribal 
gods, universal gods, with their countless shrines and 
temples, and the din of their discordant rites ; deities who 
abhor a fly’s death ; those who still delight in human sacri- 
fices.” In the account of the fifty-three out of the ninety- 
six sects into which the Hindus say their co-religionists are 
divided, will be given tlie peculiar forms of worship which 
prevail amongst the great majority of the Hindu people. 

The authorities on this subject are two works — one by the 
Munshi to the fiuja of Benares, the other by the librarian of 
the college of that city. These books contain merely a sort 
of catalogue of names and drawings of the sectarial marks 
which the members wear, the legendary part being taken 
from a very popular Hindi work called the Bhakta Mala, or 
Garland of the Faithful. This book was originally written 
about two and a half centuries ago by a man named Nab- 
haiji, a Dom, ie., a member of one of the lowest and 
most despised of the Hindu castes, whose occupation con- 
sists in making baskets and burying the dead. It is said 
that he was born bliQd, but when he was about five years of 
age, two worshippers of Vishnu happening to pass by saw 
his pitiable condition, and bathing his eyes with water from 
their drinking vessel, sight was given to him. They then took 
him with them to their monastery and received him into their 
fellowship. This work, originally written in prose, Tulsi Dass 
has rendered most popular by putting it into a poetic form. 
Tulsi Dass, a Brahmiui by birth, through the influence of his 
wife became a most ardent worshipper of Bama. He lived 
the greater part of his life at Benares, where he made an im* 
morted name by translating the Bumuyana into Hindu. He 
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also built a temple sacred to Sita and Bama, and a monastery 
adjoining, both of which continue to this day. Another poet, 
named Jayadeva, is described in the BhaktaMala, concerning 
whom the following wonderful legend is recorded. When 
Jayadeva was leading the life of an ascetic, a Brahman, on his 
way to Puri to dedicate his daughter to Jagann&tha, whose 
worship is there celebrated, saw that deity and received from 
him a command to give his child in maniage to Jayadeva. 
At first the sage refused, but on her appealing to his kindness 
he consented to take her. He then set up house and became a 
*poet. Wishing on one occasion to write a poem descrip- 
tive of Budha’s virtues, as he could not find terms sufficiently 
strong, he went down to the river to bathe and find inspira- 
tion. During his absence Krishna himself came and, taking 
up the poet’s pen, wrote what the poor man had been unable 
to do. On another occasion, when in the forest, he was 
attacked by Thugs, who cut off his feet and hands. Some 
time afterwards these men came to the king’s palace dis- 
guised as mendicants ; but Jayadeva saw through their dis- 
guise and treated them most kindly. As they were departing 
some of the attendants asked them how it was that the poet 
had treated them so kindly ; they replying that they had saved 
his life from robbers who had thus mutilated him, the earth 
opened and swallowed them, whilst the hands and feet of 
Jayadeva were restored, and he was enabled to write the 
book from which the writers of the works on the Hindu sects 
have drawn so largely. 

We shall now pass on to notice the sects of the Hindus as 
they exist at the present day. 
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THE VAISHNA VA SECTS, OR THOSE IH WHICH VISHNU IS 
REGARDED AS THE SUPREME DEITY. 

Most of these, as also those of the other classes, have dis- 
tinguishing marks, which it is the duty of those who are 
initiated to wear. A most important duty at the great 
festivals, when the ceremony of bathing is completed, is to 
have these sectarial marks freshly painted on the forehead,' 
breast, and arms. All the Yaishnavas use for their marks a 
white earth called gopichandana, which, to be of the purest 
description, must be brought from a pool in Pwaraka, in 
which the gopis, or milkmaids, drowned themselves when 
Krishna forsook them. A common calcareous clay is, how- 
ever, often substituted for this. 

1 . The Sri Sa»tpradai/is, or liitmitmijas. 

[Marks : Two perpendicular white lines from the roots of 
the hair to the eyebrows, and a transverse line connecting 
them across the root of the nose. In the centre there is a 
transverse streak of red made with roli, i.e., turmeric and 
lime ; also patches of ^pichandana, with a red central 
streak on the breast and on each arm. These marks are 
supposed to represeni| the lotus, conch shell, discos, and 
dub, which Vishnu bears in his four hands, the centeal 
streak of red representing Sii, or Lakshmi, his wife. The 
members of this sect also wear a necklace made of the seeds 
of the Tnlsi plant, and carry a rosary made of the same 
seeds, or from those of the lotus.] 

This is the oldest and most respectable of the Vaidinava 
sects, having been founded about the middle of the twel^h 
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oentniy by Bamanuja Acliaijya. This man is. said to have 
been an incarnation of the great serpent Sesha, whilst his 
chief companions and disciples are said to have been the 
embodied discus, shell, lotus, club, &c., the insignia of 
Yishnu. He taught the tenets of his creed at Conjeveram 
and afterwards visited Sri Banga and other places, reclaiming 
men and recovering temples from the Saiva faith. 

On his return to Sri Banga the dispute between the rival 
sects of Vishnu and Siva rose to such a height that the king, 
a devout Saivite, ordered all the Brahmans in his kingdom 
to sign an acknowledgment of the superiority of his chosen 
deity, and by bribery and fear was successful with the 
greater number. Bamanuja refusing to sign this document, 
the king sent an armed force to seize him ; but the Brahman 
escaped, and took refuge in Mysore. Whilst there he is said 
to have expelled an evil spirit from a daughter of the king, 
who thereupon embraced the doctrines of his holy guest. On 
the death of the king of Sri Banga, after a stay of twelve 
years in Mysore, Bamanuja returned to his former home. 
The headquarters of this sect are now in the Deccan, and 
although the founder is said to have set up sevSn hundred 
monasteries (maths), four only exist at the present time. 

The worship of Bamanuja’s followers is addressed to 
Vishnu and his consort Lakshmi and their incarnations either 
singly or conjointly. The teachers are usually Brahmans, 
but the disciples may be of any caste. Besides the worship 
offered in the temples of either of these gods, or their incar- 
nations, images of metal and stone are set up in the houses, 
and the Salgr&ma and Tulsi are also generally worshipped. 
The name by which the members are most commonly knows 
is Sri Vaislmavas. The chief ceremony of initiation intO' 
the sect is the communication of the mantra by -;the guru 
to the disciple. The initiatory mantra is said to be ** Om 
Bftm&ya namah ; ” i.g., Om salutation to Bflma; but there is 
always great reluctance on the part of the IHndus to g^ye 
any real information respecting the mantras ; the most re- 
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liable source of information is that of those once initiated 
who, haying become Christians, are free from the fear of evil 
consequences following the betrayal of the secret. 

The chief religious tenet of the Bamanuja sect is the asser- 
tion that Vishnu is Brahma, the Supreme Being. By a mere 
wish he created the universe, which is an emanation from 
himself. He has manifested himself to men in five forms — 
in images, in his incarnations, in certain forms, as Brishna, 
Baharaiva, &c., in certain qualities, and in the human soul. 
He is to be worshipped in five ways corresponding to these 
forms: by cleaning the images and temples, by providing 
flowers and perfumes for religious rites, by the presentation of 
these as offerings (bloody sacrifices are hateful to Vishnu), 
repeating the name of the deity, and by meditation, the 
object of which is to unite the soul with the deity ; the 
proper performance of whibh, it is believed, will give entrance 
in Vaikuntha, the heaven of Vishnu. 

2 . Riimanandis, or Bamawats, 

[As this is regarded as a branch of the preceding sect, the 
marks differ only in this — the red streaks are narrower.] 

Bamanaud, the founder, is said by some to have been 
a disciple of Bumanuja, but more probably he was a dis- 
ciple of a disciple in the fifth descent from that leader. As 
far as can be definitely known, he fiourished about the end 
of the fourteenth or the beginning of the fifteenth century. 
The worship of this Mct is devoted to Bamachandra (one of 
the great incarnations of Vii^hnu), together with Sita his wife, 
liis half-brother Lakshman, and his faithful friend Hanuman, 
the commander-in-chief of the monkey army that was raised 
to assist Bfima to rescue his wife from the great demon 
Bftvana, who had carried her to Ceylon. Some of the mem- 
bers regard Bama as their supreme deity, others prefer Sita ; 
whilst others, again, give equal adoration to the two. The 
other forms of Vishnu are treated with profound respect by 
these people, and the Sftlgrama, as his special representation, 
is worohipped by them. 
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This sect originated in a vezy simple manner. B&mftnand, 
in obedience to his superior, is said to have gone from place 
to place inculcating the doctrines of his sect. On his return 
to the math, or monastery, of his leader, some of his fellow- 
disciples accused him of having violated, in the course of his 
travels, one of their vital doctrines — viz., the observance of 
the closest privacy in partaking of his food. On the matter 
being referred to the head of the math, he agreed with the 
disoiides. This so incensed B&manand that he at once left 
the monastery and started a sect of his own. He lived 
chiefly at Benares, at the Pancha Ganga Ghat, where, it is 
believed, his math continued until it was destroyed by the 
Mussulmans. At present there is a stone platform, which is 
said to retain the impression of his feet. In the vicinity of 
Benares are several maths of this order, and it is there the 
chief council meets to settle all questions connected with the 
oirder. 

The members of each of these sects are divided into 
two main classes, whieh answer very nearly to the two 
divisions in the Christian church called cleric and lay ; the 
clerics, again, ttte subdivided into monastic and sectilar. It is 
in India that we find the home of the belief of the superior 
sanctity of the celibate life which was transfened to the 
Christian- church. In most cases the celibate is regarded as 
of greater sanctity than the married, and the larger part of 
these, for a longer or shorter period of tlieir lives, wander 
from place to place visiting shrines and collecting offerings, 
which, after deducting necessary expenses, are given to toe 
math to which they belong. In order to provide a home for 
toe celibates who do not wish to travel, as well as for those 
who wander, these monasteries are supported, e^h with its 
own mahant, or superior, who sometimes obtain8;t^ position 
by inheritance, sometimes is ehosw by toe memoirs of the 
order, and sometimes toe appointment is made by royal 
patrons, in whose country toe moth is eituated. In $ust 
in their main features toete monkstoies and. their uset 4ad 
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government differ very little from similar institntione in the 
Christian church of the West. The whole scheme appears to 
have been borrowed from the East. There are some mahants 
who exercise a sort of authority over others, much in the 
same way as the archbishop exercises authority over the 
bishops under his jurisdiction. 

B&manand, having been driven from his own sect owing to 
its many restrictions, laid few burdens on his disciples ; in. 
fact, he gave them tlie name Avadhuta, i,e., liberated; 
meaning that they were freed from many of the try ing - 
ordinances that prevailed in otlier classes. With respect to 
eating and bathing he left them free to follow their own 
inclination. The most important innovation was the virtual 
abolition of caste. Amongst his most illustrious disciples were 
a Bajput, a weaver, and a chamar (currier), and a barber. He 
taught that God and his worshippers are one ; and as Bha- 
gav&n (Vishnu) appeared in inferior forms as a fish, boar, &o., so 
his woi’shippers may be born in the inferior as well as superior 
castes. And what is equally remarkable is this, that though 
the founder of this system did not write any works himself, 
his followers wrote religious works ; not as Bumanuja and 
Sankara had done— corn'meutarios on the Vedas for the use 
of the Brahmans only — but in the common dialects of the 
people, and in a popular style, so that they were Aiuited to 
the capacities of all. Further, it is possible for any of the 
members, whatever his caste, to rise to the position of a 
vairftgi (ascetici, a gtuhr (teacher), or mahant (head of a 
monastery). From the success which attended the efforts of 
this teacher there is every encouragement to work for the 
spread of Christian truth. Multitudes at his call left their 
own particular castes and joined his brotherhood, in which 
Br&hmsns and Cham&rs associated as brethren. 

There are said to be twelve chief disciples of Bumanand, 
some of whom, having founded new sects, will be mentioned 
separately; but a few facts respecting one of the less con* 
spicttons will not be uninteresting. 
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^pa, the Bajpnt mentioned above, originally worshipped 
Devi (Siva’s wife), but wishful to become a worshipper of 
Vishnu, he placed himself under Bamanand’s instruction at 
Braares. Coming at an inopportune moment, the sage 
angrily wished that his visitor might fall into a well close 
by. Fipa immediately threw himself in, that his teacher’s 
wish might be fulfilled. This act of submission so pleased 
the onlookers that they at once gave him the title of Baja. On 
a visit to Dwaraka with his master, he plunged into the sea 
and paid a visit to Vishnu in his submarine shrine, where he 
was hospitably received. On a journey his wife was carried 
off by some Pathans, but Btima appearing, rescued the wife 
and slew the robbers. On another occasion, meeting an angry 
lion in the forest, he placed his rosary on its neck, and whisper- 
ing the mantra of the sect (Siri Bama), made him tranquil in 
a moment. 

8. Kahir Panthis. 

[Outward signs are regarded by this sect as of little im- 
portance. Some do not wear any, others have the same as 
the Bamanandis, others, again, have a streak of sandal wood . 
ashes or gopichandaua along the ridge of the nose. They 
also wear the necklace of Tulsi seed and use the rosary.] 

Of all Bumdnand’s disciples, Eabir is the most celebrated. 
With immense boldness he attacked the whole system of 
idolatrous worship, ridiculed the learning of the Pundits and 
the teaching of the Sdstras, and, what is even more remark- 
able, addressed his remarks to Mussulmans as well as Hindus, 
making the Koran equally with the Hindu Scriptures an 
objpct of ridicule. It is said that the writings of this man 
more than any others influenced Nanak, the founder of the 
Sikh faith. 

There are two legends connected with the hiir% of this 
leader. It is saiii in the Bhakta Mala that his luother, a 
Brahman virgin widow, was taken by her father to see his 
gura.B&mOnand, when the great teacher saluted her with 
the wish that she might have a son. His iracds ebuld sot 
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be recalled ; but as the birth of a son could only be a source 
of shame, she was privately delivered of her child, which was 
exposed at its birth. Being found by a weaver and his wife, 
this child was brought up as their own. The common belief 
ignores all this part of the story, and says that a weaver’s 
wife named Nimd found the child, which was an incarnate 
deil^, floating on a lotus in a lake near Benares. As soon 
as the child was in her arms it asked to be carried to the 
holy city. Hearing an infant speak, the woman and her 
husband thought it must be a demon, and, casting it down, 
ran as fast as they could to the city; but the child ran faster 
than they. At length they agreed to take it and bring it up 
as their own. 

Kabir flourished about the beginning of the fifteenth 
century, and a curious story is told of his initiation, which 
must have taken place before Bamanand had developed his 
system. Eabir was again and again refused admission into 
the sects because of his being of low caste. Standing one 
day on the Ghat by which Bamanand went to bathe, he 
touched the sage’s foot, who, as a sort of expiatory measure, 
cried ** Bt>ma, Bama,” the initiatory mantra : from that 
moment Eabir asserted that he was admitted into the frater- 
nity by the involuntary utterance of the text. 

Both Hindus and Mussulmans claimed Eabir as one of 
their creed. A story is told to the effect that his niother 
(in this case said to be a Mussulmani) complained to the 
Emperor Sekandah, who sent for the son and ordered him to 
make the usual salam. This young man said, “ I know none 
but Bama — why should I bow down before a king?” Upon 
this the emperor ordered him to be oast into the river, but 
the waters would not drown him. He tried to bum him to 
death, but fire had no effect upon him. He next ordered his 
elephants to trample him to dehth, but f^y dared not ap- 
proach him. ^ last the king on his own elephant went to 
slay him, but Eabir transformed himself into a lion, and the 
Mng then gave up the attempt. At his death the Hindus 
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irishsd to bum, and the Mussulmans to bury his body. As 
they were quarrelling about this, Eabir himself appeared and 
told them to look under the cloth which was supposed to be 
covering his dead body. They did so, and found only a heap 
of dowers. Part the Baja of Benares took and burnt, and 
the spot where they were burnt is now known as Eabir 
Chaura ; part the Mussulmans buried at Magar, near 
Oorukhpore, where he died. 

As Eabir was a disciple of Bamfinand, this sect is regarded, 
as belonging to the Yaishnavas, though the members need 
not worship any of the Hindu deities ; and where they are 
found doing so it is more out of compliance to the wishes of 
others than from .any good they expect from it for themselves. , 
One of their leader’s maxims was, “ Associate and mix with 
all, and take the names of all ; say to every one, * Yes, sir ; 
yes, sir ; ’ an4 abide in your own abode.” This certainly is 
rather a free rendering of the apostolic resolve to be "all 

^'vhings to all men.” They do not join much in the outward 
worship of the deities ; their chief religious exercise is singing 
hymns to the invisible Eabir. 

The doctrines of this sect arc not very easily l''arned ; but 
as far as can be seen they do not differ very much from what 
is taught in the Furunas, though the way of stating them is 
somewhat original. They say there, is 0 at one God, the 
Greit^ of the world, and the pure man, the Sddhu of the 
Eabirs, is His living resemblance, and after death His 
as^iate and equal. All tliat is has come out from God, is 
a part of Him, therefore God and man are not only the same, 
but they together (form everything that lives and moves. 
The Paramapurush (thb Supreme Being) was alone for 
seventy-two ages. Desiring to renew the world, the female 
M&ya sprang forth from whom all errors amodigfmen have 
arisen. From her union with the Supreme the Muree great 
gods, Brahma, Vishnu, and Siva have come ; and from union 
with them their brides, Saraswati, liakshmi, and Umft were 
b<tth. life is the same in all beings ; tiie great ol^eoi is to 
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Isftm the soQzee ; for as long as ignorance of this continues, 
new births must be experienced. Heaven and hell do not 
actually exist, bat are simply some of the delusions of M&yu. 

The moral code of this sect is rather worthy of praise. It 
teaches that all life is sacted ; humanity is therefore a car- 
dinal virtue, whether the object be man or animals. Truth 
is necessary, and retirement from the world is advantageous 
to piety; absolute obedience and profound reverence for the 
guru is especially insisted on. Their abhorrence of violence, 
love of truth, and unobtrusiveness of life make them most 
inoffensive members of the community. In North India their 
numbers are great : those choosing the wandering life do not 
beg for alms. 

There are a few other sects similar to those already described 
which require but a brief notice. 

The Klutkis^ founded by Eil, perhaps, in the fourth genera- 
tion from Bamunand. No mention of this sect is found in the 
Bhakta Mala, hence it may be inferred that it is of modern 
origti:. Most of its members seem to adopt the wandering 
ascetic life, and are distinguished by the use of clay and ashes 
on their bodies. They also wear the Jata, or braided hair, 
which they appear to have copied from the Saiva sectaries. 
They worship Situ, and are especially devoted to Hanuman. 

The Maluk DSsU [mark : a shorter streak of red than is 
common with the other Vaishnavas ; otherwise their sectarial 
marks are ui^ar] take their name from Maluk Dass; 
their gurus and most of theit members remain in their homes, 
and do not w^deir about as do the Khalcie. The principal 
establishment it situated near a temple of BAma Chandra, at 
Kara, Manikppre, the birthplace of the founder, and tho 
present mahant is reckoned as the eighth in descent from 
him. Them ate other maths in different places. 

The DcTdtf PantAifr [mark : the members of this sect wear 
no peculiar frontal mark, not do they wear a Mfilu, or neck- 
lace ; they carry the rosary and weifr a round white cap with 
a flap hfmgiiig down behind are an ofbhoot from Eabir ; their 
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worship is also addressed to B&ma, but is restricted to what 
is called Japa, the mere repetition of his name. The 
founder of the sect, D&du, a cotton cleaner, was bom at 
Ahmedabfid, whence he travelled to other places. At Narama 
*t is said he heard a voice from heaven calling upon him to 
live a religions life ; accordingly he retired to the Baherana 
mountain, and, no traces of him being left, he is believed 
to have been absorbed into the deity. His followers bum 
their dead at early dawn; but the more religious among 
hem order that their bodies be left exposed in the open 
< ountry to be devoured by birds and beasts, as in the funeral 
pile insect life is apt to be destroyed. 

The Bai Basis are the followers of Bai Ba,s, a Chamar, 
one of the lowest castes of the Hindus, and his followers 
generally belong to the same caste. He must have been a 
man of considerable influence, as the following legend ftom 
the Bhakta Msla will show. It was owing to an imprecation 
of Bamanand that a Brahmachari (student) was bom in a 
Cha>mfir family. When bom he refused to take nourishment 
imtil Bamanand, recognizing in this infant the young man 
he had cursed, breathed .the mantra into his ears and thus 
admitted him into his sect. From that moment he began 
to thrive. When he grew up to manhood he worked at his 
tokde, and devoted all he could spare to feeding the poor. 
One day Vishnu, pleased with his devotion at a time of great 
distress, came and offered him the philosopher’s stone ; but 
Bas disregarded the gift, as he was so well satisfied with 
the knowledge of Hari (Vidmu). Some months afterwards 
Vishnu paid him another visit, and seeing that the stone had 
not been used, caused a number of gold pieces to lie all round 
him. With these Bai B&s erected a temple of which he- 
became the priest. Again Vishnu caused his gl^ry to became 
widely known by inciting the Brfthmans in &e district to- 
persecute him. But again Vishnu came to the rescue and 
wrought a miracle on behalf of his servant in the presence 
of the king and court. 
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Sena Panthis are the followers of Sena, a barber ; bat of 
the peculiar tenets of this sect little is known. In connection 
with him a story is told similar in spirit to that in Miss 
Proctor’s ** Legend of Provence.” This barber being intensely 
devotional sometimes forgot his professional duties as barber 
to the king. Yislmu seeing the sovereign’s anger, in order to 
save him from punishment, took the poor barber’s place, and 
did his work so well that the king recognized the god, and 
made his barber his guru. 

4 . Vallbhii charts, or Rudra Sampradat/is. 

[Marks : Two red perpendicular lines on the forehead 
meeting in a semicircle at the root of the nose, and a round 
spot of red between them, with the same as those of the 3ri 
Yaishnavas on the breast and arms. Some make the central 
spot of black. Their necklace and rosary are made of the 
stem of the Tulasi.] 

Perhaps as numerous as the worshippers of Yishnu under 
the forms of Krishna and Efidhri, or Kama and Situ, are those 
who are devoted to him as the infant Gopal. Krishna, in 
order to escape from the anger and jealousy of his uncle 
Kansa, immediately after his birth was transferred to the house 
of a cowherd named Nanda, who brought him up as his own 
child: the name Gopal, or the cowkeeper, attaches to him from 
that circumstance. This sect owes its origin to Yallabha 
Achaijya, and is commonly known as the religion of the 
Gokula Gosaius. 

The original founder of the sect was a Brrihman named 
Yishnu Swami, who admitted Brahmans only into hie 
society, and imposed on all a vow to lead a life of asceticism. 
But Yallabha greatly extended the sect by communicating the 
mantra (or initiatory text) to men of other castes. This man was 
a Sanyasi himself, and flourished about the sixteenth century. 
Originally he resided at Gokul, near Mathura, then at Yrin* 
dilvana, where he lived under a pipul-tree, which is still 
shown to pilgrims. At Mathura, too, there are traces of him 
to be found : all these plai^ being coimected with various 
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scenes in the life of Krishna. It was at Yrindavana that he 
is said to have been honoured by a visit from Krishna him- 
self, who enjoined him to extend his worship under the form 
of Bala Gopfil (the boy Gopal). Yallabha is said to have 
gone to heaven from Benares in a miraculous manner. The 
popular stoiy is as follows : Entering the river at Hanumau 
Gh&t, and stooping down to worship, he suddenly disap- 
peared: a brilliant flame arose from the spot, and in the 
presence of a host of spectators he ascended into heaven, and 
was lost to sight in the firmament. 

Although some of the other Pur&nas speak of the child- 
hood of Krishna, it is in Brahma Yaivartha that the fullest 
particulars are found; and though the worship of the infant 
Krishna is not distinctly commanded there, yet, as it speaks 
of the Creator as a young man, and dwells upon the miracu- 
lous doings of his youth, its authority is claimed for this 
form of worship. According to this authority, Krishna has 
a heaven of his own called Goloka, situated high above the 
heavens of Yisbnn and Siva. In the centre of this beautiful 
home lives K^shna in the bloom of youth, in colour like a 
dark doud, and clad in yellow garments, playing on his 
flute. Being alone, he meditated on the world ; then Mayn, 
a female form arose, from whom and himself all beings 
eau&e." Yishnu sprang from his right side, Siva from his left, 
Brahma from his hand, Dharma from his breath, Saraswati 
from his month, Lakshmi from his mind, Durga from his 
understanding, and Badha firom his left side. Three hundred 
ntillinwa of gopis (/smafs dowherds) exuded from the pores of 
her skin, and the same nnmher gopas (cowherds) from his. 

Yallabha introduced one most Mmarkable innovation for a 
Sanyasi, which shewed that Epieureaniam was not at all 
oonfined to Greece. He that aa priva|ieii formed no 
part of siGnctity, God should . wondiippeii,^ iltit by nudity 
and hunger, but by c Aly aj^pdfei' and good food; not in 
Solitude and with mortifioation the body, but in the 
vpleasures of society and in miiorintnt of ^ world. 
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With the founding of the sect Vallabha at once gave up hie 
ascetic life, and manying, advised all his disciples to do the 
same. The gosfuns, or gurus, have great influence over their 
disciples, and are well cared for as they travel from dirine to 
shrine, from disciple to disciple. The mass of the adherents 
of this sect are merchants, and the gosains themselves are 
not above joining in mercantile transactions. The . images 
of Gopal that they won^ip are generally made of metal, 
and, in the same temple with those of B&dh& and Erishna, 
Gopal’s representations are also to be seen. The most oele* 
brated tem^de of Gop&l is in Jijmere. It is said that the 
image there worshipped transported itself to that place from 
Mathura. It is the duty of every membm: of this’ sect, at 
least once in their life, to visit t^ shrine, and a certificate 
is given to each pilgrim who goes there by the chief gosain. 
There are several temples at Yrind&vana and other places. 

6. Mira Bai». 

This is really a subdivision of the preceding, found almost 
exclusively in the west of India; and Mirfi Bfti and Bfinachor, 
a form of Erishna, are held in great veneration by the fol- 
lowers of Tallablia. 

Mira Bai is the authoress of several poems addressed to 
Erishna, which are read, with those of N&nak and Eabir, by 
member's of other sects. She was the daughter of a petty 
Bftja, and became the wife of the Nana of Udaypore. As her 
mother-in-law was a devout worshipper of Devi, Siva's consort, 
and Mira as devout a wmehipper of Erishna, quarrels arose, 
tho result being that the younger lady had a separate estab- 
lishment, in which she was free to carry on her religions 
practices unmolested. She continued to adore Banachor, 
and, as part of h^r worship, visited the scenes of Erishna's 
exploits, and became the protector of his followers through- 
out her husband’s kingdomr During her absence from home, 
a persMution of Erii^a’s worshippers breaking out, a num- 
ber of Brahmans were despatched to bring her home. Before 
leaving Dwaraka she went to visit Banadior’s temple ; the 
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deity was so pleased with her that the image opened ; she 
threw herself into it, and was never seen again. At Uda^r- 
pore an image of Mirfi is to be seen beside one of Eirishna. 

6. Madhwacham. 

[Ih dress and general appearance they are like the Dandis. 
The Brfihmans who join cast off the poitra; all carry a staff 
and water-pot, go bareheaded, and wear a single cloth of a 
dirty yellow colour. They also have the symbols of Yishnn 
stamped with a hot iron on their shoulders or breast. Their 
frontal marks are the same as those of the Sri Yaishnavas, 
excepting that in place of the red centre streak they have 
one made of sandal-wood charcoal, which has been burned 
as incense before an image of Yishnu as N^ayana, tehni- 
nating with a patch of turmeric.] 

This sect forms a sort of connecting link between the 
Yaishnavas and Saivas. Their founder, Madhava, who is 
said to have been an incarnation of the god Yayu, was bom 
about the twelfth century. At first he appears to have been 
a member of a Saiva sect, but afterwards forsook that .for 
the Yaishnavas. Unlike most men who change their beliefs, 
he was no bigot; hence in the temples frequent od by the 
members of this sect we find images of Siva, Durga, and 
Ganesa, side by side with those of Yishnu. One great pecu- 
liarity of his teaching was that the human spirit (Jivatma), 
though united to and dependent on the Paramatma, or Divine 
Spirit, is yet di^inct from it ; hence final absorption into the 
Godhead is impossible. This is a most marked departure 
from the orthodox creed. 

, 7. The Yaishnavas of Bengal. 

[Marks : Two white perpendicular lines on ihe forehead, 
made either with sandal- wood or gopichandana, which are 
joined together at the root, and extended to nearthe end of 
the nose. They have also the name Badhft-Krishna stamped 
on the temples, breast, and arms. They wear a tight-fitting 
neokhuse made of three strings of beads of Talsi stalk, and 
eacry a Tosaxy of the same.] 
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By far the greater part of the Vaishnavas of Bengal^ abont 
8,000,000 in ntunber, and forming, according to some ^tho 
rities, at least one-fifth of the Hindu community, Belong to 
the sect of which Ghaitanya, a Brahman of Na^ya, was the 
founder. This man developed and proclaimed with singular 
earnestness a system which had been partially elaborated by 
two men named Adaityananda and Nityananda. Being house- 
holders, and indisposed to lead an ascetic life, they needed 
an active co-labourer to propagate their doctrines throughout 
the country. And in selecting Ghaitanya they certainly 
made a most happy choice; for a more earnest and self 
denying man than he has not been often seen. Whilst 
the success which to this day attends the proclamation of 
his peculiar views, affords a notable example of the great 
innovations in faith and practice that an earnest-minded 
man can produce amongst the religiously conservative people 
of India. 

According to popular belief, and this will partly, account 
lor the immense success that followed his work, he was an 
incarnation of Krishna, who appeared in this form for the 
special pur pose of leading men to worship him. In the temples 
of Nadiya, the head- quarters of the sect, the images of Ghai- 
tanya are of large size, whilst those of Krishna, in the same 
shrines, being small and insignificant, are regarded as of 
secondary importance. But Ghaitanya, having left his family 
and lived the. life of an ascetic, whilst Krishna is always 
worshipped in cqipjnnotion with his favourite mistress Badhfi, 
it is said that he is the manifestation of both Krishna and 
Bftdhft combined. A few facts connected with the life of this 
great reformer will not be without interest. 7?he book of the 
sect is the Ghaitanya GharitSmrita, a work most highly valued 
by the members. It is written in a sort of jingling rhyme, 
in the Bengali language, with a largo^ number of fianskrit, 
Urdur And Uriya words interspersed. ' 

Ghaitanya was bom in -the yeAr 1488, just two years after 
Luther. It is stated in the book just mentioned ^at before 
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and at his birth his parents had numy indidations that the 
child was no ordinary mortal, and that the hesvenly deities 
came down to earth to visit him who was the incarnation of 
the second person of the Hindu Triad. Numerous stories of 
his miraculous knowledge and power are told, and others 
illustrating the character of his teaching in after life. One 
day, when his mother gave him sweetmeats to eat, he took up 
clay, which he ate in preference, as he said that there was no 
difference between them. When his attention was called to 
the fact that he was standing in an unclean place, and ordered 
to wash in the Bhagirathi river, he refused, because all places 
were alike holy. 

When a boy he was well taught in the village school, and 
himself became a teacher, and, when his father died, performed 
the funeral ceremonies according to the ritual. But very soon 
after this the lessons of a book he had carefully read, the 
Sri Bhfigavata, which is largely taken up with the acceunt of 
Krishna, were realized by him in an extraordinary degree, so 
that for hours together he would meditate on Krishna, and, 
becoming ecstatic in his love to him, was impelled by a mighty 
enthusiasm M preach to others of the intense joy he found in 
the contemplation of and devotion to that deity. It is a 
most curious fact that whilst Chaitanya himself was an 
ardent worshipper of Krishna, he should now be regarded by 
his followers as an incarnation of that deity. At times his 
followers declare that he changed his bodily form, and appeared 
as tlm four-armed Krishna, to the great delight of his disciples. 

The Yaishnavas, with Chaitanya at their head, were in the 
habit of meetmg at night and spending hours together in talk- 
ing over the life and singing songs in honour of Krishna, 
until earth became as heaven. On one of these occasions 

i' 

Chaitanya urged his companions to go from hp)i|se to house 
in Nadiya, until all the inhabitants should know; we bliss that 
was within their reach. This ^as too hard a task for the 
new disciples, so on the following morning a procession was 
form^ witii Chaitanya at the head, and the whole company 
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marched singing throngh the streets with their mnsio accom- 
paniment. All came oat to see and hear, and amongst 
others, two noted enemies of the VaishnaTa worship. Seeing 
them, Chaitanya prayed that the divine weapon Sndarshan 
might destroy them ; bat on being asked by a follower to 
show love rather than hate, the order was conntermanded, 
and through heaveidy blessings the hearts of these opponents 
were melted, and they became followers of the new faith. 
The conversion of these two opponents, perhaps as mach as 
anything, led to greater earnestness on the part of the disciples, 
and also to the conviction on the part of the Hindas generally 
that it was their interest to regard this new movement with 
favour rather than opposition. 

When he was twenty-four years of age Chaitanya forsook 
his family and assumed the position of an ascetic. It was his 
duty, he felt, to visit the great shrines of India, and to preach 
tile tenets of his system to all men. As he was travelling 
towards Puri, the shrine of Jaganmitha, he was so over- 
powered with a sense of the ignorance and sin of men, that 
he was almost ready to drown himself. On arriving at the 
great temple of Jaganuatha, he sat for hours before the image 
and " saw” him and all his glory — a sure sign that he at 
least was pure, as it is only to the eyes of the pure that this 
deity is said to manifest himself \V^hilst at Puri he spent 
his time largely in speaking of the glories of Krishna, and 
many of the pilgrims who visited that shrine went back to 
their homes with their hearts fired with love to Chaitanya’s 
chosen deity. From Puri he went to the extreme south of 
India, to the places rendered sacred as the scene of Bama’s 
labours and exploits. On his way he gained many disciples, 
and on some occasions even manifested his divine form to 
confirm the faith of his disciples. 

On his return to Puri the people were greatly, delighted, 
and at the next Bath Jatra (the great Car Festivtd held there 
in July) his influence was most marked. He divided bis 
followers into four companies, who sang, danced, and played 
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their music on the four sides of the great oar as it moved 
along ; . but the leader himself was said to be present in all 
four companies at once, and it is declared that the god 
looked down with great delight at the devotion of his .servant. 
At the close of the day, when the powers of elephants and 
men, who had been drawing the car, were exhausted, and it 
was found impossible for them to move it farther, Chiutanya 
touched the back of it with his head, and it then moved easily 
along. 

After remaining some four years at Puri, Ghaitanya returned 
to Bengal, where he confirmed the faith of his many disciples, 
and then started for Yrindavana and Mathura, the scene of 
Krishna’s life on earth. Most marvellous are the accounts 
given of the power the name of Krishna exerted on beasts 
and men when uttered by him. “ The lord passed through 
herds of tigers, elephants, rhinoceroses, and wild boars.” 
The simple Bala Bhadra (his companion) was astonished to 
see those furious beasts keep a respectful distance from the 
Mahaprabhu. One day his foot touched a tiger that was 
sleeping by the side of the road. The lord said, Krishna, 
Krishna,” at the sound of which the tiger, rising up, danced 
for joy. On another occasion, as he was bathing in a river, 
a number of wild elephants came there to drink. Ghaitanya, 
throwing water at them, said, **Bepeat the name of Krishna;” 
on which, all the elephants shouted ” Krishna I Krishna ! ” and, 
moved by faith and love, danced and sang. As he sang flocks 
of deer -attended him on either side to hear the delightful 
sound. Some tigers then joined the company, and when the 
lord said, ** Say Krishna,” deer and tigers with this name on 
their lips danced with joy. Tigers and deer embraced each 
other, and forgot their natural animosity. Peacocks attended 
him on his journey, and even plants, vegetables, ai^d minerals 
were glad, and showed signs of rejoicing as he sang the 
praises of Krishna. At Benares and Al l a h abad he made 
converts ; whilst at Mathura, the home of Krishna, the 
fttiitvni.1 and vegetable worlds were convulsed with joy, and 
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manifested their pleasure in a marvellous manner. The writei 
of the book declares that ** ten millions of volumes will not snf< 
hoe to describe the transports of Mahftprabhu in Vrindftvana.*’ 
After this journey he returned to Puri, where he remained 
for the rest of his life. During the years that followed it is 
clear that he had periodic fits of insanity, in which he 
fancied himself to be Krishna, and in imagination went 
through many of the incidents in that hero’s life. Now 
he was dancing with the milkmaids, now conversing with 
Nadha, and at last, in one of these fits, walked into the sea 
under the impression that it was the river Jumna, the scene 
of Krishna’s amusements, and was drowned. 

The two chief co-workers with Ghaitanya were Nityananda 
and Adaityananda ; the former of whom is sometimes wor- 
shipped along with his master. The descendants of these 
men are now regarded as the leaders of the sect. 

The following is an outline of the theology of the Vaish- 
navas who follow Chaitanya’s teaching. 

Krishna is the Paramatma, the supreme soul, and he* is 
the supreme object of worship. There is but one sub- 
stance in the universe, viz., Krishna, the earth being only a 
modification of him. The peculiarity of the Yaishnavas of 
Bengal is their belief that Ghaitanya is a manifestation of 
deity. The followers of this sect say that Siva and BrahmS. 
manifested a part only of the Divine Being, but Krishna is 
God Himself. Another peculiarity of the theology lies in the 
stress placed upon bJiakii, or faith. The Yedantists teach 
that knowledge is all, and will save; other more popular 
systems say, ** Perform penance,” meditate, *‘Do good 
works ; ” do something ; but Ghaitanya said, « Trust Krishna.” 
•<The efficacy of good works, austerity, and knowledge, is 
nothing compared with that of bhakti. Without bhakti 
there can be no deliverance.” Simple bhakti without know- 
ledge, whatever be the object of this blind and implicit fiutb, 
will ensure salvation. The Yaishnavas maintain that any- 
thing, a log of wood, a plant, &o., believed by the devotee to 
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be Erishna or Cbaitanya, becomes to him snob, and ensures 
to him happiness in the realms of heaven. Yedantism 
supposes knowledge and power of thought ; Purftnism pre- 
scribes a round of difficult and expensive rites and duties ; 
but Yaishnavism is simple and inexpensive; hence we find 
that it is fast becoming the prevailing system amongst the 
poor. There are five degrees of this bhakti ; 1st, Siinta, or 
peace. This, the lowest form, is the calm, unimpassioned 
contemplation of the deity. 2ud, Daaya, or servitude. When 
this is attained, the heart is more animated, the mind is more 
active, and the affections are warmer. This leads to a vow 
of service, and the position of him who offers it is as that of 
a slave to his master. 8rd, Sakya, or friendship. When he 
attains to this height, the devotee no longer regards Krishna 
as his master, but as his personal friend, whom he is impelled 
to please because of the love he bears towards him. 4th, 
BatslUya, or filial affection, is that degree of affection which 
is recognized as natural in a child towards its father ; the 
childlike trust which leads its possessor to look up to Krishna 
and say. Thou art my father. The 6th and last form of 
this bhakti fs called Madlmrya, or sweetness; and the 
illustration given of this is that love which the milkmaids of 
Yrindavana bore towards the hero when he was residing in 
their midst, the highest type of all being that which Bodhit 
had for her lord. 

Yaikantha is the heaven of the Yaishnavas wherein they 
hope to be united to, or rather identified with, Krishna, and 
then reign as divine for ever. Others seem rather , to expect 
to enjoy a separate existence in heaven. 

Amongst the most important duties as taught by the 
Yaishnavas is that of ** Guru Padasraya,’* ox iHie taking 
refuge under the guru. The gums in Yaishnatl^ sects are 
not necessarily Brahmans, but the adoration Claimed by 
them is even greater than that demanded by ordinary 
BrShmans. The chief work of the guru b yivit^ the manfrat 
or text, which it is the duty of the dbciplc to repeat 108 
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times before he eats or drinks anything. The following texts 
teach the authority of the guru. “The mantra is manifest 
in' the gum, and the guru is Hari himself.” Krishna says, 
“ The guru is first to be worshipped, and then I am to be 
worshipped.” “ When Hari is angry, the guru is our pro- 
tector ; when the guru is angry, we have no protector.” 

The gurus, or, as they are often called, gosains, travel 
about with considerable state ; and when they come to a dis- 
ciple’s house expect to be well treated, and on their departure 
well paid. The water in which their feet have been washed is 
drunk by the disciples and their family, whilst the food that 
has been placed before so sacred a person is greedily devoured 
by all the followers of the sect. Already there is rebellion in 
the camp; some of the Yaishnavas are throwing off this 
adoration of the gurus. 

The next important duty is Nnma Kirton, i.e., the repetition 
of the name of the deity. The common formula in Bengal 
is this : Hari Krishna, Hari Krishna Krishna, Krishna Hari, 
Hari Hari Ba.ma, Hari Bfima Bama, Bama Hari Hari. The 
rosary of 108 seeds is often to be seen in the hands of the 
Vaishnavar, or the hand and rosary are concealed in a bag, 
as the process of counting may not be seen by ordinary 
onlookers. 

Next in order is the SanJcbtan, This is a public act, in 
which a number join in singing the praises of Krishna. It 
is noisy, irreverent, often indecent ; the singing is firequently 
accompanied by dancing. 

One of the most important duties is the Mahastab (g^t 
joy). This is a feast which is held at the death of sdme 
gosain or mahanta, or any great personage amongst tlie com- 
munity. At these feasts no ca$t* regulations are observed.' 
All who come to the feast eat together. The gosain takes a 
little food from a dish ; what is left is mixed with the other 
food that is prepared, and the whole becomes prasad, or 
sacred. To eat of this is a wotk of ^eat merit. But 
most valued food of the whole feast is that which has been 
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left by the gosain on his plate, a Cew grains of which is given 
to those only who are considered specially holy and devout. 

It is a great work of merit to hear the Bhagavata read by 
the kathaks, or professional readers, and it is amongst the 
Yaishnavas especially that the kathaks find employment. 
What Benares is to the ordinary Hindu, Mathura is to the 
Yaishnava ; residence there is believed to be productive of 
indescribable benefits. 

The Yairagis, or ascetic Yaishnavas, can marry at a trifling 
cost, and obtain a divorce for as little ; they are generally con- 
sidered to be most immoral. This class as a rule bury, not 
burn their dead. 

The chief tendency of Ohaitanya’s teaching was to break 
down caste. Men of all castes can receive the mantra, and 
even Mussulmans have been received into the community. 
The Yairagis, of whatever caste, eat together, but the secular 
members as a rule, except on the festival days, do not eat 
with those of other castes. 

From the main body of Chaitanya’s followers are two 
classes that may be regarded as seceders from it. 1. The 
SpasfitJui DyiUts. These differ chiefly with respect to the 
authority of the gurus. They deny their divinity. Men and 
women hve together in convents professedly in tlie relation 
of brothers and sisters. The men act as gurus to each other, 
and the women are gurus to the female members of the com- 
munity. All the members of this branch lead the ascetic 
life. 2. The Kartha Bhojas. This is a very modem sect 
founded by Bama Taran Pul of Ghoshpara Its teaching 
goes to the other extreme on this question. It teaches that 
^e gurus are none other than Krishna himself, and he in 
the person of the gurus becomes the Ishta Deva, the chosen 
deity, of his followers. Its main teaching is smmned up in 
the following: ^'Attach yourself to your guru,' speak the 
truth, follow the counsels of your guru.” 

8. We now come to notice a few of the less mfluential sects 
o:>nnected with the Yaishnava worship, and shall simply 
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notice the particulars in which they differ from the large 
masses of the Hindus who are Yishnu’s worshippers. 

a, BMha Vallabhis are those who whilst worshipping 
Krishna, prefer to give their chief adoration to B&dha, his 
chief mistress according to some, or his heavenly bride 
according to others. It is said that it was owing to a curse 
that Badba his celestial spouse became a milkmaid upon 
earth, and on this ground Krishna’s criminal intercourse 
with her is defended., 

b. Sakhi Bhavas. The teaching of this sect differs little 
from that of the preceding ; but the members, in order 
to show their great regard for Badha in preference to her 
husband, not only adopt woman’s dress, but also the manners 
and occupation of women. The members of this sect are few 
in number, and not very respectable. 

c. Charan Ifiisis. This sect was founded at Dehli, where 
its head-quarters are at the present time, by a merchant 
named Charan Das. At first this man taught that no repre* 
sentative of deity should be worshipped ; he even repudiated 
the SSlgram and Tulsi. Gradually, however, innovations 
have been made, and the objects common to other Yaishnavas 
are now freely worshipped. He taught, farther, that good 
works are of equal value with faith ; that a man’s works 
determine his final condition. There are a few ascetic mem- 
bers of this sect who wear yellow garments, and have a 
single streak of smidal-wood or gopichandana down the fore- 
head. They also wear a small pointed cap and a yellow 
turban. 

d, Sanyasu. This name, though usually employed ito 
denote ascetics of the Saivya faith, is also used with the 
qualifying word Tridandi for a class of Yaishnavas of the 
Mmfinnja sect who have passed through the first two stages 
of the Brahmanical order, and have entered upon the ascetic 
life. The word danda signifies a staff, and the Tridandi 
Sanyasis are those who have taken up the three-fold staff; 

have exercised a three-fold restraint of speech, body, and 
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mind, or word, deed, and thought. These men do not toueh 
metals or fire, and cannot, therefore, cook their food, but 
depend upon the generosity of the pious Brahmans of the 
other orders of the Sri Vaishnara seoi 

e. Vairtigis. These are the ascetios of the B&mfinand sect 
described above. They have no employment and no fixed 
abode, but wander from shrine to shrine, and from one 
monastery to another, dependent npon the gifts of the 
faithful. 

/. NSgas. All the great Hindu sects have a division of 
n&gas, i.e., those who profess to carry their religious earnest' 
ness to an extreme length. These men discard all clothing ; 
and though regarded as holy (saints) by the community, are 
known to be a most dissolute set of men. At some religions 
festivals hundreds of these men walk in procession absolutely 
naked, in the presence of thousands of men and women. 



CHAPTEB VI. 

IHE SAIVITE SECTS; Oli THOSE WHO liEGAED SIVA AS 
THE SUPREME DEITY. 


[Thb distinguishing marks of these sects are horizontal 
instead of ■ perpendicular, the differing widths and colours 
marking the difference of sect.] 

The worship of Siva has little of the popular and attractive 
element that we have noticed in connection with the Vaish* 
nava worship. It is mostly confined to the Brtlhmans and 
those who are immediately influenced by them. In North 
India there are no legends of an attractive kind to lead men 
to choose him as their Ishta Deva (chosen deity) ; no popular 
works written to lead men to direct their worship to him ; 
no breaking down of the strict caste rules as an inducement 
for those of the more despised classes to unite themselves 
with the Saivite sects. There are many temples sacred to 
Siva» in which he is represented by the Linga ; but as a rule 
they are not popular shrines, as are those of Krishna, Jagan- 
natha, Ac. It is different, however, with the temples of his 
consort Farvati, Burgfi, Kiili, in the many forms under which 
she is worshipped. Siva is rather a repulsive, dreadful being, 
and it is certain that it is fear only which impels men to worship 
him. It is as the husband of Farvati that men approach him 
with their gifts, rather than for anything that i^ attractive in 
his character and conduct. Krishna appeals to the human 
instincts of men, and his worship is a bright and joyous 
thing ; whilst Siva is the embodiment of that which is stern, 
cruel, and powerful only. 
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There are no great sects, in one sense of the word, similar 
to those connected with the worship of Yishnn ; the worship- 
pers of Siva for the most part agree with each other in ihith 
and practice. There are, however, claraes of ascetics whose 
precepts differ somewhat from those of the great mass of 
Saivites which call for a brief notice. It is evident that 
Yaishnavism is a much more recent form of Hindnism than 
that of Saivism ; and having broken away from the older and 
more stereotyped forms, there has been greater latitude in 
their creed and ritual than is seen amongst those who adhero 
to the older forms. 

The great authority in matters connected with Siva-wor> 
ship is Sankara Achaijya. This man was bom at Kerala, or 
Malabar, and by some is declared to have been an incarna- 
tion of Siva. Others, again, say that he was the child of an 
adulterous union, for which his mother was outcasted. He 
divided the people into seventy-two classes, eighteen of which 
he Assigned to each of the four great Hindu castca For 
some reason he appears to have been unpopular with the 
pMj^e of hirday ; and when he returned from a pilgrimage* 
his mother happening to die, the Brahmans of the neighbour- 
hood would not attend her funeral ceremonies, or give him 
any sacred fire wherewith he might bum her body. Sankara 
obtained fire by simply rubbing his arm, and having burned 
the body in the courtyard of the house, declared that Brilh- 
wmna should no longer read the Yedas there, that religious 
mendicants should not obtain alms, and that the dead should 
always be burned near to the house where chey had lived. 
After this he lived an ascetic life, and was engaged in con- 
troversy with the leaders of other sects. Hk chief work is 
a commentary on the Bhagavata Gita. established 
several monasteries, lived for some time in Kashmir, and 
died when only thirty-two years of age at Kedarn&th, in the 
Himalayahs. 

a. The DandUf or Staf-bearere, These, and the Tridandtis 
menti<med before, are the legitipiate representatives of the 
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fourth Asrama, or mendicant life, into which the orthodox 
Brtlhman*’s life is divided. Each Brahman’s life, accoi’ding 
to the Sastras, ought to be divided as follows : — ^First, the 
Student stage; secondly, the Householder stage; thirdly, 
the Hermit stage; and fourthly, the Ascetic stage. As a 
student, he learned the Vedas ; as a householder, he obtained 
sous ; as a hermit, he taught students ; and as an ascetic, he 
had opportunity for reflection and thought to prepare him for 
entering into the next stage of existence. Nowadays this the 
orthodox way of spending their days is not followed by many, 
though it is no uncommon thing for Brahmans^ when old age 
comes, to leave their home and take up their residence in 
Benares and other sacred xdaces, that, being freed from the 
cares of a family, their minds may bo fitted by contemplation 
to pass into the presence of the Judge. It is competent for 
any who may be disposed to take up the ascetic life to com* 
mence tliis at any period of their lives without going through 
the previous stages of student, householder, and hermit. 

The Dandi is generally Imown by his staff, with a piece of 
red cloth attached in which his Bifthmanical cord is carried. 
He wears v.nly a small cloth round his waist, and has his 
head and face cleanly shaven; his food he begs from the 
houses of Brahmans, and ought to live alone, near to, though 
noc inside, a city. They have no particular time for or form 
of worship, and their chief employment is meditation. I 
have frequently seeh these men, and, when trying to converse 
with them, have found them to be almost idiotic. Not using 
their mind, it jeems as though neglect had almost destroyed 
it. Some destroy their bodily organs, and certainly the 
mental faculties of many of them are impaired, as they pass 
their time in idleness, and tiy not to think ; it is mere exis- 
tence, not life, that they regard as the perfect state. Siva, 
under the name of Bhairava (the terrible), is their chief 
deity, and the mantra they receive is the one common to the 
Saivites. They are initiated into the worship of this deity 
by a small incision being made under the arm, the blood 
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that flows {torn the wound being offered to the deity. The 
Dandis do not bum, but bury their dead, or throw them into 
sacred streams. 

Originally the profession of the Dandi was open to men of 
the three highest castes only ; now many of the lowest castes 
assume the dress, symbols, and life of the ascetic. To an 
outsider it seems to be a most idle and miserable life. More 
sleepy and dirty specimens of humanity than these holy men 
one has never seen. But it is evident that the honours given 
to them in this life, and the hopes of heavenly rewards, aro 
sufficient to allure men from their work and home and fami- 
lies in order to lead this wandering life. These blessings 
have an attraction that the uninitiated cannot understand. 
At certain festivals, such as the Charak Pnja, many of the 
low caste people assume this garb and profession for a few 
days only, and wander about the streets begging; but this is 
a part of the fun and frolic of the time. 

b. Tho^amami Dandis. The name of this sect is given 
because the members are divided into ten classes after the 
ten chief disciples of Sankara, and are regarded as the legiti- 
mate descendantssof the fraternities founded by him. The 
chief difference bet^en them and the Dandis lies in the fact 
tl^at at first they admitted Brahmans only to their fellowship. 
Of the ten classes, now four only are regarded as true to their 
founder's doctrine. The chief deviation of the other six 
glasses, who bear the name of atits, or guests, is this : they 
have given up the use of the staff ; they wear clothes and 
ornaments, prepare their own food, and admit other than 
Brahmans to their order. 

c. The Yogis. This is another class of religions mendi- 
cants. The name signifies one who meditates, and meditation 
has been always regarded by the Hindus as the ^ost sacred 
of religious duties. The Yogis of the present ^ay profess 
to be the descendants of men who in olden time possessed 
immense influence over the people. The object of the Yogi 
was to concentrate his attention until he hi^ come to regard 
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himself as one with the supreme spirit. Methods by which 
this state of perfection could be attained are carefully taught 
in the Hindu Scriptures. The Yogi must breathe in a par- 
ticular manner, sit in eighty-four different postures, fix the 
eye on the tip of the nose, and meditate on Siva until he and 
they become one. And these Scriptures go on to describe 
most marvellous effects which follow this complete mental 
abstraction. In this state they declare the Yogis can make 
themselves lighter than* the lightest, and heavier than the 
heaviest substances; can magnify or lessen their forma at 
will, can instantaneously travel immense distances, reani- 
mate corpses by breathing their own spirit into them, render 
themselves invisible, and know the past, present, and future 
at a glance. Such high pretensions are made of this pro- 
fession in the past. Nowadays these men go about the 
country as fortune-tellers and conjurors, and often impose 
upon tiie ignorance and credulity of the people. No doubt 
many of them are clever jugglers. The founder of the sect 
was named Ooraknutha, and his disciples are called Eanphati, 
because at their initiation they have their ears pierced. Traces 
of this sect are to be found at Peshawar, and at Gorakhpore 
there is a temple and a math pf the order. Tradition says 
that the original temple was erected by Siva himself in the 
Treta age of the Hindus, which answers to the silver age of 
the classics. The present temple is of modem date, and in 
tlie adjacent math &e superior or mahant of the order resides. 
Besides the regular members, there are many who simply for 
gain assume their dress and manners, and practise as con- 
jurors without taking any religious vows, or making any pre- 
tensions to a religious life. 

d. Jangamaa. This class of Saivites is distinguished by 
the fact that they all wear a representation of the Linga, the 
emblem of Siva, on their bodies or in their dress : these are 
often made of copper or silver, and either worn round the 
neck or in the turban. In North India occasionttUy the 
members of this sect are to be seen leading about a bull to 
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represent Siva’s favourite animal Nandi ; but in South India, 
“where their numbers are very large, they are known by the 
name of Lingayets, and priests of the Siva temples generally 
belong to it. The founder of this sect, or the restorer of the 
worship of Siva in these parts, was named Basava, who was 
said to be an incarnation of Nandi, the bull of Siva. At 
Siva’s command this faithful servant came to earth to resus* 
eitate the worship of his master. He lived at Ealyan, where 
he was Minister of Police. 

The Basava Furana, as the book is called in which the 
history of tliis revival of Siva-worship is given, contains some 
wonderful legends of the benefits of Linga-worship, and is 
very different from the works on this subject in North India. 
On one occasion Basava, who had been profuse in his gifts 
to other members of his sect, was accused to the king of em- 
bezzlement ; but when the treasury was opened it was found 
that all the minister’s gifts had not in any way diminished the 
treasures. A fellow-casteman, living with a dancing-girl, sent 
to BSpsava’s house for his daily supply of rice. The servant on 
his return spoke so strongly of the richness of the dress of the 
minister’s wife that the cupidity of this dancing-girl was excited. 
Her lord, therefore, went to ask Basava for it. The minister 
ordered his wife to give it up ; but, as she took it off, another 
equally beautiful sprang from her body, which was also given 
to the Jangama. It is also taught that Basava was escorted 
to heaven by Siva and Parvati themselves, who came from 
heaven thus to show their respect. It is supposed, as for as 
can be told, that the revival or institution of Siva-worship 
occurred in the early part of the eleventh century. 

e. Paramhama. The Sanyasi is of four kinds, the Euti- 
chara, the Bahudaka, the Hansa, and the Paramhansa, the 
difference between whom, however, is only one pf graduated 
intensity of self-mortification and abstraction. Of these the 
Paramhansa -is the most .eminent, and denotes the ascetic 
who is solely occupied with his meditations on the deity, and 
who is indifferent to. pleasure or pain, insensible to heat or 
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cold, and incapable of satiety or wani Some of those who 
profess to have attained to this exoellenoe are to be met with. 
In proof of this they go naked, never speak, and never ask 
for anything they may want. They have attendants, who 
eolleot what is necessary, and feed them as they would a 
child. Of course there are some who make a gain by their 
professed sanctity, but some, so far as one can see, have come 
to believe that they are right in adopting this mo^ of life. 

/. Aghoris. These differ from the former in this respect : 
that whilst the Paramhansa does not parade his virtues, the 
Aghoris make their supposed sanctity a reason for liberal alms- 
giving. The original Aghori-worship seems to have been de- 
voted to the feqiale powers, or Devi, in one of her many forms, 
and to have demanded human victims. The votaries of this 
sect carried a staff set with bones, and a human skull for a 
drinking pot. Though the regular worship of this kind has 
been suppressed a few miserable wretches go about the country 
professing to belong to the sect ; and, as a proof of th' 'ir utter 
indifference about worldly objects, eat whatever is given them, 
even carrion. In order to extort money they gash their 
limbs, that the crime of blood-letting may rest upon those 
who refuse to give them alms. Moor in the Hindu Pantheon 
speaks of the Paramhansas being seen sitting on a corpse 
as it floated down the Ganges, and eating the decomposing 
body; but he must have been misled; the Paramhansas, 
though professedly perfect, would not do this; it must have 
been one of this class of - Aghoris that was seen in thin dis- 
gusting attitude, probably as a means of extorting money 
from the bystanders. 

g. In addition to the above are a few less known ascetics 
which may just be mentioned, men who practise austerities 
of various kinds, from which their names are taken. The 
Urddhabiihus (holders up of arms) are those who stand in. one 
posture for years, holding one or both of their arms above the 
head until the muscles become contracted and they cannot 
bring them down again to their side. Some also close th eir 
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fists, and allow their nails to grow until they completely pftsa 
through tlio hands. These men generally travel alone, and 
wander from shrine to shrine. The A kusmukhis are those who 
turn their faces towards the sky until the muscles of the neck 
become fixed, and they cannot alter this most painful position. 
The peculiarity of the Nakhis is that they allow their nails to 
grow without being cut. The Gmhtras travel about with a 
small pan of metal, in which they burn sandal and other 
scented wood in the houses they may visit collecting alms ; 
their method of asking alms being the mere repetition of the 
work Alakh, meaning that God’s nature is incapable of being 
described ; He is without any marks or distinctive features. The 
Sukharas, Ililkliarxxif, and Vkharas have nothing distinctive save 
their dress, excepting the last-named, who drink spirituous 
liquors and eat meat. The yat/as are those who go about 
naked, allow their hair and beards to grow, use arms, and 
seem to be ready to take part in any rows that may arise ; a 
sort of professional vagal^nd life is that which these men 
elect ; but when tired of this it is open for them to re-enter 
any of the more respectable sects from which they may have 
come. It will be noticed that all the Sanyasi or rscetic sects, 
of the Saivas are celibates ; it is, in fact, a much harsher and 
more repulsive form of religious life than that followed by the 
Yaishnavas. 



CHAPTER Vn. 

THE SAKTAS; OR THOSE SECTS EXCLUSIVELY DEVOTED 
TO THE WORSHIP OF THE FEMALE DEITIES. 

It has been estimated that of the Hindus in Bengal about 
three-fourths are devoted to the worship of Sakti; the 
power or energy of the God as represented in some of the 
many female forms. Of the remaining quarter, three parts 
are Vaishnavas, and the remaining quarter are mostly Saivas. 
Each deity has his consort, to whom the worship of the 
people is in some cases more freely given than to her 
husband. Thus Brahmil, the creator, is now almost entirely 
neglected ; but Saraswati, his wife, is regulai'ly worshipped 
as the patroness of learning. Lakshmi, Badha, and Sita, 
are, to say the least, as popular as their lords ; whilst the 
many forms of Parvati, Durgii, Kali, are of all deities the 
most commonly worshipped by the masses of Bengal. And 
as the worshipper of Vishnu, or Siva, declares that his par- 
ticular object of worship is the supreme from whom all the 
other gods derive their origin, the devotees of the goddesses 
have no hesitation in saying that they are the cause of all 
created things. Thus they are likened to the active energy 
of the soul, and to the power of burning in the fire. These 
goddesses are regarded as the divine force or enei^y of the 
god personified. The explanation commonly given is as 
follows : The. Supreme Being wishing to create, divided 
himself into two parts ; the one became Brahma, the other 
PrSkriti, or nature ; and as from Brahmil all males, so from 
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Prfikriti all females sprung. But as without the female the 
male is unproductive, the female is regarded as the real 
force in nature, and hence the almost oxclusive adoration 
that is paid to the female deities by so many of the Hindus. 
In some of the Puranas the adoration of Prfikriti or Sakti, 
the energy of the gods, who is worshipped under the forms of 
Saraswati, Lakshmi, Dtfrgfi, &c., the wives of the gods, is 
authorized to some extent ; but it is in the more modern books 
called Tantras that this worship is chiefly upheld. It is 
probable some of these books were written almost , as early as 
some of the later Purfinas, but most of them are certainly 
not older than the eleventh century. There are two main 
divisions of this sect, the Dakshinas, or right-hand wor- 
shippers, and the Yfimficharis, or left-hand worshippers. 
But perhaps less is known of these sects than of any others, 
because as yet the Tantras have been kept in greater secrecy 
than most of the other books of the Hindus. 

1. The Dakaliinatf or right-hand worshippers, are those whc 
worship the female deities and regard them as the supreme 
in an open, public manner, in accordance with the Pnrfinic 
ritual, and free from the gross impurities connected with the 
Yfimfichari form of worship. The great difference in this 
worship from that which is offered to Yishnu, in any of his 
various forms, consists in the offering of Bali, or bloody 
sacrifices. On the great festival days at £fili Ghfit, near 
Calcutta, and otlier popular shrines, the courtyard literally 
streams with the blood of the hundred of kids, and the 
many buffaloes that have been offered in sacrifice. And 
in the courtyards of the Hindu homes it is customary to 
offer up in sacrifice kids and buffaloes when the festivals 
of Dnrga in any of her forms are held. One of the Pur- 
rfinas declares that whilst it is true that aj^hual sacrifices 
gratify Durgfi, it is also true that this a^ -subjects the 
sacrificer to the sin which att^es to the destruction of 
animal life. This teaching is the result of the Yaishnava 
faith, one prominent article of which is the sacredness 
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of all life ; and to the earnest follower of Vishnu the scenes 
commonly witnessed at a Durgfi or E^Pujamust necessarily 
he most repulsive, and the worshippers cannot but be 
regarded by him as most guilty. The offerers of sacrifice 
can plead the authority of the Vedas and the customs of 
their remote ancestors, and it is probably the sanction that 
is given in those works to animal sacrifices that has led 
many of the Vaishnava sects to regard them with but 
little respect. The general worship of the Saktas is similar 
to that of the other Hindus, with the addition of the offering 
of these bloody sacrifices. The reason assigned for the 
presentation of blood to these deities is said to be this. 
When the goddess was weary in her great conflict with the 
demons she came on earth to destroy, as there was nothing 
else at hand to sustain her strength, she drank of the blood of 
her slaughtered foes. By the presentation of blood it is 
believed that the satisfaction she had when refreshed by that 
draught is brought to mind, and, being in a benignant mood, 
she win bestow blessings upon her worshippers. It should 
be noticed that it is only to the consort of Siva in her many 
forms that animal sacrifices are offered ; Saraswati, Lakshmi, 
BMba, and Sitti, &o., the wives of Brahma, and Vishnu in his 
incarnations, are never worshipped in this manner. 

2. The yrnnacharia, [When in public the members of this 
sect generally wear &e sectarial marks of some other sect, 
because it is regarded by the more respectable Hindus as 
disgraceful to be connected with it k. few, however, are 
met with who glory in their shame, and boldly proclaim 
themselves Vilmacharis by their marks. These signs are the 
foUdwing: a semicircular line or lines of vermilion on the 
forehead, or a perpendicular line of red in the middle of the 
forehead, with a round red spot at the root of the nose. 
They use a small rosary of Budraksha, or coral shells, small 
enough to be concealed in the hand, or carried in a purse. 
At the time of worship they wear a strip of scarlet silk round 
the loins, and a garland of scarlet flowers round the neck.] 
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This sect worships the goddesses not in accordance with the 
teaching of the Pnranas, but follow the instructions of the' 
Tantras. Their services are carried on in secret, only the 
initiated being admitted to them. They worship Devi,, the 
Sakti of Siva, Lakshmi, Saraswati, the .Matris (t.s., the 
mothers), Yoginis, and Dftkinis (a sort of ghost, or demon), 
Siva himself, under the form of Bhairava, being sometimes 
joined with his consort at their feasts. The aim of the 
worshippers is, by the reverence paid to Sakti, to obtain super- 
natural powers in this life, and to obtain a reunion with the 
deity after death. Their worship varies, of course, with the 
object to whom it is directed, but it generally includes one or 
all of the following : the offering of flesh, fish, wine, union 
with women, and mystical gesticulation. 

When the object desired is to interview a spirit, a corpse is 
necessary. The inquirer must visit a cemetery or burning 
ghilt alone at midnight, and, seated upon the corpse, make 
the n 'cessary offerings. If hie can do this mthout fear, the 
Bhutas (spirits), Yoginis, and other imaginary goblins, both 
male and female, become his slavea 

The principal ceremonies connected with this worship are 
not, however, performed in solitude, but by the members of the 
aect together, a naked woman being worshipped by them as 
the representative of Sakti. The men present regard them- 
selves as the representation of Bhairava (Siva), and the 
women as Bhairavis (Devis). The ceremony is followed by 
di^ken and sensual orgies. The members are numerous, 
especially amongst the Brahmans. The foliawing is one 
form of the ritual as far as it can be published. The 
object of worship at the ceremony must be a dancing-girl, 
a female devotee, a harlot, a washerwoman, a barber’s wife, a 
female of the Brilhmanical or Sudra caste, a fiqwer girl, or 
a milkmaid. The worship is to pommence at midnight with 
a party of eight, nine, or eleven couples of men and women. 
According to the person selected for the Sakti, appropriate 
mantras, or texts, are fixed by the ritual. She must be die- 
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robed, but richly adorned with jewels, &c., and then is 
rendered pure by the repetition of certain mantras. After 
this, with its appropriate formula, she is sprinkled with wine, 
And, if not previously initiated, now receives the initiatory 
text. The rites then proceed, but if the reports given of 
them are at all correct, they are quite unfit for publication. 
It is only right, however, to say that the Hindus generally 
repudiate the doings of this sect, and regard them as evil ; at 
the same time it is beyond dispute that it exists, and in 
certain parts of the country has a considerable number of 
members. A great deal of the teaching is not u-ntten, its 
precepts being taught verbally to the initiated, who in their 
turn become the instructors of the new members. 

8. The Kiratis. These are the worshippers of Devi in her 
most terrible form as EapaUka, who in former times was pro- 
pitiated by human victims. As these cannot now be offered to 
her, her votaries seek to please her by making offerings of their 
own blood. They pierce their flesh with hooks, cut themselves 
with knives, lance .their tongues and cheeks, and, as long as 
the law permitted, swung from bamboos with hooks fastened 
into their 1: odies, and threw themselves from platforms upon 
knives fixed upright upon the ground. At the present time 
these practices are resorted tc after a fashion ; coi'ds are tied 
round the waist in which the hooks are caught, and the 
knives are so arranged that as the man falls upon them, they 
lie fiat upon the ground. Before the Government interfere^ 
these cruel rites were freely practised, and many were 
seriously injured by them. Whenever I have seen these men 
thus lacerating themselves it has appeared to mo that it was 
more from the hope of gain than from devotion that they 
did it. In every case they were quite intoxicated with a 
preparation of hemp that is common in India, which has the 
effect of exciting the brain, and at -the same time lessening 
the pain they would otherwise suffer. But whatever the 
motive, it is certain that at these festivals there are plenty 
of men to be found who are ready to suffer, and, were it per- 
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^tted, would gladly run the risk of permanent injury to 
themselves from these frightful modes of worshiji. The true 
Eirati is thus described: His body is smeared with ashes 
from a funeral pile, around his neok is a garland of human 
skulls, his hair is matted, his forehead streaked with a black 
line, his loins are covered with a tiger's skin, in his left hand 
he carries a skull, and in his right a bell, which he rings as 
he walks, shouting,** Ho I Sambha Bhairava ” ; **Hol Lord of 
Eftli.” It will be noticed from this description that, as the 
name implies, the members of this sect try to imitate the 
dress and general appearance of Siva, 



CHAPTER VIII. 

MISCELLANEOUS SECTS. 

1. SaHrtipatns. These ore Hindns who regard Suiya (the 
snn) as the supreme deity. Nowadays there are few of them 
to bo met with, though at oue time they were more numerous. 
On Sundays, and also on the days when the sun passes from 
one zodiacal sign to another, they oat but one meal, and that 
without salt. They must never cat until they have scon the 
sun. 

2. (lanapattjas ore those who regard Oanesa as the 
supremo. All the Hindns worship Ganesa, along with the 
other deities; but tliere ore a few who place him as head 
over all, and direct their worship almost exclusively to him. 
It is difficult to see why tliis should be done ; for although 
Ganesa is regarded as tlie god of wisdom, he is not credited 
with many very marvellotxs works in tlie Hindu scriptures. 

8. Sikhs, The religion of the Sikhs is an offshoot from 
Hinduism, and as such c^s for a brief notice. The word 
Sikh is simply a corruption of the word Sishya, meaning a 
disciple. The founder of the religion was Nanak, who was 
bom at Lahore, in the year 14C9. To him succeeded nine 
Pontiffs, of whom Govinda was the most influential. The 
aim of Nfinak was to lead Hindns and Mussulmans to 
recognize whnt was essential in the religion of each, and to 
reject or treat with indifference non-essentials. In order to 
this, whilst ho recognized the divinifyof the Hindu deities, ho 
also acknowledged the inspiration of Mahomet. The chief 

8 
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tenets of the system as taught by Govinda were these : To 
worship one supreme being, to eschew superstition, to 
practise strict morality, and to live by the sword. This last 
doctrine greatly influenced his followers, and moulded them 
into one of the bravest people of the East, enabling, tliem to 
form themselves into a nation and fight until they gained their 
freedom. The gurus claimed to be true Eshetriyas. There 
are seven classes of Sikhs, each with some slight modifica- 
tion of creed and ritual; the following only, need special 
mention: — 

a. The Udam (solitary), as their name implies, profess to 
be indifferent to worldly vicissitudes, and dwell apart from 
the world in sangats, or colleges. They regard themselves 
as the true and genuine followers of Nanak. They do not, 
however, think it incumbent upon them to despise good food 
and clothing ; nor is celibacy a necessary ordinance, though 
many of them are unmarried Their office consists largely 
in reading and expounding the works of Nanak and Govinda, 
as collected in the Adi Grantlia and Dils Padshali Ki Grantha ; 
they also read the works of Eabir, Sur Dass, and others that 
liave been previously mentioned in the description of the 
Vaishnava sects. The books of their religion are worshipped, 
and at the close of the services in which they have been read 
the presiding Udfisi gives a feast from tlie prasad, food 
ofiiered to tlio idols which were worshipped along with the 
books. The main object to bo effected by this worship is 
benevolence and self-denial, and, in common with most of the 
Hindus, they look for deliverance from the delusions of Mayil, 
through whose influence it is that they regard themselves as 
distinct from the Godhead. Generally speaking, the creed of 
tlie @ikhs is very similar to that of the disciples of Eabir. 

b. The Jlrimrayia take their name from their le(d^r, Bama 
Buya, who disputed with Haii Erishna for the position of 
Fontifi. He was unsuccessful in his attempt, but, as many 
thought him entitled to the office, tliey and theii: descendants 
arc known as his adherents. 
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e. The Suthreh Sfiahis are a Erandering set, who eany two 
sticks in their hands, which they strike together as a means 
of asking alms. Generally they are a . dissolute set of men, 
and are regarded as a disgrace to 'the eommnnity by the 
genuine Sikhs. 

d. Govinda Singhas. It was the leader of this sect who 
entirely changed the Sikh reli^on and made it a strong 
political institution. He welcomed Hindus and Mussulmftns 
alike who discarded their faith in the Hindu deities and 
Mahomet, and took up the sword in his cause. He profes- 
sedly ignored the distinctions of the Hindu castes, though 
great reverence was paid to Brahmans, and they bontinned 
to worship the Hindu deities. His followers, however, 
declare that they have givdn up their faith in the Hindu 
Scriptures, and regard the work of their! leader, ^e Das 
Padshali Ki Grantha as their authority in religious matters. 

e. The Nirmalas are an ascetic, contemplative class, who 
live alone generally, but who are to be found at the great 
Hindu shrines. They will give part of their prasad to. Chris- 
tians even, as several writers speak of having partaken of it. 

f. The Nrgas differ little from the preceding class, except- 
ing in the fact that they wander about the country naked. 

g. Tliere are a few followers of a Eshetriya named Prfin 
Nfith who tried to form a religious system on the same lines as 
Ifftnak, but his followers are now neaiAy all merged into the 
other sects of the Sikhs. : , 

4. The Jains. The leading tenets' of the Jains, and those 
which distinguiah them from the main body of the Hindus, 
ore the following: They deny the divine origin and infallible 
authority of the Vedas ; they hold that certain saints have, by 
a life of purity and self-mortification, attained not only to an 
•equality with, but even superiority over, the deities commonly 
worshipped by the Hindus ; and they show excessive regard 
for all forms of animal life. It will, be noticed that in the 
first two articles of their creed they agree with the Buddhists, 
though the calendar of saints who have attained to this 
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taalted position differs in the two great sects. The disregard 
whidi both the Jains and Buddhists manifest for the^Vedaa 
leads to the neglect' of the rites they prescribe. Thh chief 
reason assi^ed for this is the fsct that the Vedas sai^tioned 
animal sacrifices; and the Homa, or bumt-offerihg.of ghi, 
is repugnant to their feelings, because, it is possible t^at 
. by it animal life is destroyed, as insects may be crawling on 
the ground where the offering is made, or may e^cist in tho 
ghi itself. 

The Jains (i.e. the worshippers of the Jiuas) profess to 
rererence twenty -four Tirthankaras, or deified mortals of a 
past age, twenty-four of the present, and twenty-four who 
haye as yet to attain this honour. These they declare to be 
greater than even the chief deities of the Hindu Pantheon. 
Statues of these beings in black and white marble are to be 
seen in their temples. They are all of the same style of 
feature, quietness and calmness being their chief charac- 
teristic ; nothing at all approaching to the grotesque, as ap- 
pears in many of the ordinary Hindu objects of worship ; and 
the Jain-templeB for beauty and cleanliness are in eveiy way 
superior to those of the or&odox Hindus. ’ Tht; saints most 
generally worshipped by the Jains of North India are Paris- 
Bfttha end Mahavir, the twenty-third and twenty-fourth of 
the. present race of saints. The following epitiiets' applied to 
the saints will show the profound reverence that is paid to 
them. They are called Jagatprabhus (lords of the world), 
Ei^ha-luurma (free from ceremonial acts), Sarvagna (omnis- 
cient), Adiswara (supreme lord), PevSidideva. (god of gods), 
IKrthankaras (those who have passed over the -sea of life), and 
Jjhia (victors over all human passions and infimrities). 

The previous jinas, or saints, are said to ha|^ been of 
colossal height, and to liave lived for millions .d years ; but 
as the two last inehrioned done ire believed to have been of 
edtenaxy sise, and to have lived for the ordinazy tom of life,, 
it is |j^ adsBuit^ that historkd pcrii^^ 
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to carry back the origin of the sect into a remote antiquity. It 
is taught that theae deified saints lived on earth as ordin^ 
mortals through Several lives nhtii they finally attained to 
union with the supreme. It is UQcertain when the sect was 
formed original^, but there are Bumy reasons for hsliovin^ 
that it is of later origin than Buddhism. 

The Jains hold that all existences are divisible into two 
classes, Jiva and Ajiva ; i.e., life and not>life. Their forms 
may change, but they remain imperishable. They continue . 
for a time in a certain form, undergo some change, and then 
return eventually to their previous state. 

1. Jiva (life). All beings possessed of jiva are of two kinds : 
those that can move and those which cannot In the first 
Class are included men, animals, demons, and gods ; in. the 
second are the four elements, earth, water, fire, air, and the 
whole of the vegetable kingdom. According to the actions of 
each living thing during the continuance of its present life 
will the next be higher or lower. A man, e.g., through his 
sins in his present life, in his next life is born as an animaL 
If his life be made up of virtue and vice, he will be bom again 
as a man ; if his life is virtuous only, and nhmixed ^th vice, 
he ascends to heaven, and passing through various stages of 
probation, finally obtains emancipation from future separate 
existence. This is in accord generally with the teaching of 
the Hindu system. » 

2. Ajiva. In.thiS clsisa we find time, religion, Ac., enn* 
merated. BeUgion, again, is composed of many elements, tha 
chief of which are the following: — Punya, religions merit — 
whatever is of benefit to human beings. As the nearest ap« 
proach to this may be mentioned tlie works of superero^thm 
of the Bomish Chmrch ; i.s., works not essential to salvation, 
but the perforn^ce of which will greatly conduce to the 
spiritual adyaaoeasent of the doer of them, (sin), fho 
opposite of Punya, Of these there tth 1,082 ; but it ie notice-^ 
able that gmendly those are not - moral offences, but the 
violation of some aidiitrary caste rules. Foral^ough in some 
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parts of India caste rules are partially disregarded by tbenir 
in other parts, the Jains are as scrupulous in caste matters 
as are the orthodox Hindus. Asrava. This signifies the 
organs of sense, passion, &o., the source whence evil in man 
proceeds. Samvara; i.e., the power by which acts are aided 
or hindered, as attention, secrecy, patience, asceticism, con> 
Tiotion of truth, &c. Nirjara/ i.e., penance, such as fasting, 
repentance, study, &c. Banda (union) ; i.e., the union of life 
with acts, as milk with water. 3hk$ha, or liberation of the 
vital spirit from the bonds of action; exemption from the 
necessity of being again bom into the world. It is not at all 
dear in what state the liberated spirit will continue to live. 
It is, however, not incompatible, in the opinion of the Jains, 
with the enjoyment of Nirvilna, which means “ gone out,” a» 
a fire ; ** set,” as a sun ; defunct,” as a saint who has 
passed away enjoys repose. ** It is not annihilation, but 
unceasing apathy, which they regard as supreme felicity, 
worthy to be sought by the practice of mortification as well 
as by the acquisition of knowledge.” 

The Jains are divided into two classes : Yatis, the clerical, 
and Srftvakas, or lay members. Implicit beliefdn the teach* 
ing and life of the Tirthankaras* is considered a necessary 
part of their religious system. Their moral code is summed 
up in five laws : refraining from injury to life, truth, honesty, 
chastity, and freedom from worldly desires. Theio are four 
dharmas, or works of merit : Uberality, gentleness, piety, and 
penance ; and three kinds of restraint, viz., that of the mind, 
tongue, and person. It is a clear evidenco of the lack of 
power of the system over the conduct of its members that 
some of the most religious of the Jains arc amongst the most 
immoral of men. Some minor instructions are somewhat 
ludicrous. At certain seasons of the year abstijiMttce from 
salt, floW:ers, green fruit, roots, honey, grapes, and tobacco 
must be observed. Water must be twice strained before it is 
drunk, lest any living creature should be in it ; and no Hqriid. 
znost left nnoovered, lest, an insect should fsU, into it and 
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be drowned. And that they may not happm to swallow a fly* 
th^ must never eat in the dark. The very religions mem- 
bers of the seot generally wear a pi^e of gauze over their lips* 
lest in breathing they should kill any insect ; wd for the 
same reason a brush is used to sweep a seat before sitting 
down upon it. It is a system of quietism, which renders its 
followers harmless members of the community; but gene- 
rally it produces indifference respecting the world to come. 

The ritual of the Jains is very simple. The Yatis* or 
devotees, can worship in the temples or not ; but the laymen 
must visit a temple at le^t once a day* and walk three times 
round the .building ; they then bow to the image* and offer a 
flower* and repeat a short mantra* or text. In or^aiy life 
they certainly are not purer than their Hindu neighbours. 
The builder of one of their most beautiful temples, which is 
situated in a splendid garden* has his own house decorated, 
in a most indecent manner. This house is most expensively 
furnished* but its ornamental parts are of the worst conceiv- 
able form. The officiating priests at the temples are generally 
Brahmans* and whilst .acknowledging the deity of the Hindu 
gods* they devote their chief worship to the deified saints. 
Sometimes the images 'of Bhairavas and Bhairavis* the 
attendants of Siva and Etdi* are found in these temples* and 
the ritual differs but little from that of the Saiva and Sakta 
worship. 

The mythology of tho Jtdns is generally wilder even than 
that of the Hindus ; and &om this it seems pretty clear that 
their books aro of later date. It is possible that the Jains 
were a sect of the Buddhists, but it seems more likely that . 
they are a remnant of that sect* whose leaders at a time of 
religions toleration formulated their creed and gathered a few 
disciples long after the Buddhists had been banished from 
the country. The effect of Hinduism upon the Jains* is seen 
in the fact that in the South* where caste prejudices are 
stronger* the Jains carefully observe the caste regiflations ; 
but in North India* where the regulations of ckste 
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iwt so stringently observed* they generally reg^ tbetnselves 
as all belonging to tho Vaisbyas, tbo third of the great 
castes. 

The main body of the Jains is divided into two great 
classes, tho Swetambaras, or white-robed; and the Digam- 
baras, or air-clad, t.«., nshed. Between these the most bitter 
animosity prevails. Probably tho Digambaras went about 
naked, or nearly so ; now they shnply divest themselves of 
their upper garment, a many-coloured one, during meals; 
the Swetambaras, on the other hand, retain their clothes 
during their meals. This, however, does not constitute the 
only or main difference between them. The Swetambaras 
decorate their images with jewels ; their opponents consider 
this action to be wrong. The giirus of the Swetambaras eat 
their food from vessels ; those of the Digambaras must take 
it from tho hands of their disciples. The Swetambaras 
assert that the angas (Scriptiurcs) were the work of the imme- 
diate disciples of the Tirthankaras ; the Digambaras affirm a 
much later origin for them. The Swetambaras assert that 
women can obtain nirvana ; the Digambaras deny this. 

In addition to" these two main divisions, there ai'e a few 
insignificant sects, some of which discard the use of images 
altogether. 

5. Satlhtia. The term Sadhn (saint) is commonly applied 
to any Hindu ascetic, but there is a sect who accept it 
as their own proper name, which was founded by a man 
nambd Birbhan, who was born in tho neighbourhood of 
Dehli, in the yeap 1668. This man declared that he received 
his teaching in a miraculous manner from the Satguru (the 
true teacher), Udaya Das. The doctrine held by these 
people does not materially differ from that of Kabir and 
Kfinak. Their great hope is final emancipation fr^ living. 
They have no temples, but declare that the hrtil '^shrine is 
the meeting of the faithful. At c4rtam times the members 
meet together, read the writings of tlibir leaden, sing songs, 
and Intake of a common nmal. They s]|»^ God as the 
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Satnama (the true name), and differ but little from the 
following sect. 

6. The Satnamis. This sect was originated by a man 
named Bohidds, a disciple and developer of the system of 
Bamananda. BamAnaoda taught that any Of iihe three 
highest castes could enter the ascetic order; his followers 
freely admitted men of lower castes; whilst at the present 
time nearly all the members of the sect are Gham&rs, one 
of the lowest and most despised of all the Hindu castes. It 
is possible, however, that those joining the sect from other 
castes have been regarded as ChamArs, because they asso- 
ciated with such people. It is a noticeable fact that whilst, 
as their name implies, they profess to be worshippers of the 
one true God, many of the people worship the many Hindu 
deities just as their neighbours do. As a rule< however, tl^e 
members differ, from the rest of the ChamArs in this : they 
Are a quiet, industrious, sober people, who regard it to be a 
duty to abstain from meat of all kinds, intoxicating drinks, 
and tobacco. Their necklaces having been touched by the 
guru are regarded with especial reverence. They hate the 
crthodox Hindus ; BrAhmans most of all. 

7. The Siva NaruyaHOs are the followers of a BAjput 
named Siva NarAyaiia, who lived in the eighteenth century.. 
His teaching was pure theism. All classes of Hindus, and 
MussulmAns too, are welcomed to join the sect. Truth,- 
temperance, and mercy form its main tenets, and its mem- 
bers are enjoined to observe the outward social observance 
of the commimity from which they came, though they 
repudiate the religious rites and faitlis. 



CHAPTER IX. 

THE DEISTIC SECTS FOliJIED DURING THE PRESENT 

CENTURY. 

Amy account of tlie Hindu sects would be very incomplete if 
those were omitted that have arisen during the present 
century, and which arc receiving accessions from the edu- 
cated classes every year. The aim of the leaders of these sects 
has professedly been to lead back the Hindus to the primitive 
worship of their Aryan forefathers, although it is evident to 
all unprejudiced ' students of their doctrines that it is in 
many respects the teaching of the Vedas, very largely modi- 
fied by that of the Christian Scriptures, that is prevailing 
amongst them. This will become more clear as we consider 
the development of these sects from their commencement. 
There is no doubt, as Augustine declared, that if Stephen 
had not prayed, the church would not have had Paul ; if 
Christian missions had not been established in India, the 
various deistic Samfijes would not have sprung up in her 
midst. 

1. The Brahma Samaj, founded by RiXma Mohun Bai.’^ 

Baja B&ma Mehun Bai, the founder of the Brahma Samfij, 
or Divine Society, was born in- the year 1774. His father 
and grandfather being attached to the Mohame^an princes 
at Moorshedabad, he early learned Arabic and Bersian, and 

* For a falter aoeonnt of the rise and derelopment of the modem 
Theistie sects, see “ Life of Baba Keshnb Chandra Sen," by -Ber. T. E. 
Slater, Bangalore. 
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thus gained some knowledge of the teachings bf the Eorftn 
and the Persian poets. As a Brfthman he was educated 
in the mythology of Hinduism ; but at the early age of siX' 
teen his mind revolted against the heathen practices of 
his household, and as a result of his persistent opposition to 
the religious worship|of his family ho was persecuted, and left: 
his home. Wlien abont twenty years old his father invited 
him to return ; he did so, and, in order to qualify himself for 
employment under the East India Company, studied English, 
and was successful in obtaining a position of influence for 
several years under the East India Company. In 1814 
he settled down in Calcutta, where he purchased a honse^ 
and, again speaking freely of the evils of the Hindu religions 
and social customs, was openly repudiated by his father. On 
the death of his father, he became still more bold, and,, 
purchasing a printing-press, published a number of pamphlets 
in various languages against prevailing errors. ** This raised 
such a feeling against me,” he says in an autobiographical 
sketch, ** that I was at last deserted by every person except 
two or three Scotch friends, to whom, and to the nation to 
which they belong, I always feel grateful. The ground 
which 1 took in all my controversies was not that of oppo- 
sition to Brahmanism, but to a perversion of it; and I 
endeavoured to show that their idolatry was contrary to the 
practice of their ancestors and the principles of the ancient 
books and authorities which they profess to revere and 
obey.” In 1819,. after publishing several pamphlets con- 
taining religious lessons as taught by some of the Hindu 
scriptures, he published a tract called *‘The Precepts of 
Jesus, the Guide to Peace and Happiness.” It is interesting 
to sep how the modem reformer availed himself of the im' 
proved methods of communicating truth. In the case of the 
leaders of the sects previously considered, it was by a life of 
penance that they gained attention, and by wandering from 
city to city that they spread their views ; but B(lja Bama 
Mohun Bai could live in his own house, and by the use of 
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Ms press speak to '£ir greater numbers by means of the 
pamphlets his loving heart and fertile brain prepared. 

In the year 1828 the Sabha was founded. A few friends 
had been in the habit of meeting with their leader since 1816, 
but as the numbers increased it was agreed to hire a room in 
the CMtpore Boad, Calcutta', where this monotheistic Church 
was founded under the name of the Brahma Samftj. In 
1880 the numbers hAd so increased, and money having 
been given, a new house suitable for the purpose was built ; 
and the following extract from the trust deed will show the 
purpose of this building : it was ** for a place of public meeting 
of all sorts and descriptions of people as shall behave and 
conduct themselves in on orderly, sober, religious, and devout 
manner, for the worship and adoration of the Eternal, Un> 
searchable, and Immutable Being .who is the Author and 
Pres«'rver of the Universe.” His object in founding the 
ohurch was declared to be tliis — ** to persuade my eountrymen 
to forsake idolatiy and to become monotheists.” 

Btima Mohun Itai did uot himself give up caste observances, 
neitlier did he teach others to do so ; and though he was him* 
self largely indebted to the Bible for his religious knowledge 
and impulse, he did not liave it inti'oduced into tlie meetings 
of this Thcistic Church. The Hindu scriptures were read 
and expounded. Soon after the opening of this building the 
Baja visited Europe, and died in Bristol Though he never 
openly avowed himself a Christian, those who were most inti- 
mate with him speak most strongly of Ms belief in the 
divine authority of Jesus Christ, in His miracles, and in His 
resurrection. 

The next great step in advance was made by Pevendra Nftth, 
Tagore, who was bom in 1818. When twenty yem of age 
tMs gentleman was brought under deep religions impressions. 
At this time he spent days in silent meditation, se^^g light 
from heaven. At length ** the Eriend of the sinner, the 
ProtMtor of the helpless, destitute, and castaway, vouchsi^edm 
His infinite mercy to appear in my cormpt heart to heal mis 
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and chas^n ma” The result of this was tliat after a long 
struggle ‘*the world lost its attraotiousp and God became 
only comfort and delighi in this world of sorrow and sin.’!* 
Unlike BAja Btima Mohnn Bai, his sut^cessor does not appear; 
to have gone farther than the Hindu scriptures for light. In 
1889 he formed a society called the Tattvabodini Sabha, a 
society for the knowledge of truth, which in 1848 united 
with the Brahma Samtij, and soon afterwards developments 
appear. 

Up to this time the profession of Brahmist doctrine did not 
necessarily involve the giving up of all share in idolatrous 
worship. Many who in the meetings of the Samfij and 
elsewhere were most eloquent in denouncing the idola- 
trous worship of the people were themselves found, when the 
idols were worshi[>ped in the home, joining openly in their 
worship. To prevent this a covenant was drawn up, which 
tlie members of the Samaj were expected to sign, containing 
a promise to abstain from idolatry, and cultivate the habit of 
prayer. About twenty signed this covenant at the first, and 
by doing so brought upon themselves considerable persecu- 
tion. Still their doctrine spread, and in 1847 tlie number 
of “ covenanted ” Brahmas was 767, whilst' many more, who 
verbally professed to hold the same views, were not bold enough 
to sign the covenant. 

Very soon another onward movement is seen. Up to thia 
time the members of the Samtij had regarded the Vedas aa 
divinely inspired, and ther^lbre as a supreme authority in re- 
ligions matters. But as doubts had arisen in the minds of somfr 
of the members, learned Pundits were sent to Benares to copy 
and study these books. On their return the matter 'was most 
carefully considered by the members, and at last it was de- 
cided that the teaching of the Vedas was not in accordanoa 
witli their religious views, and though mgarded as valuable 
guides, their in&llibility was denied. Soon after this decision 
had been arrived at, the society was n-oxganized, and a clearw 
ahd foUer form of covenant drawn dp* the substance of which 
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was as follows : “ That there is but one God ; that* He is 
the Creator of all things, that love to Him, and the doing of 
what He loves, is worship; and that such worship alone 
•ensures all present and future bliss.” 

This theistic movement was not confined to Bengal. In 
Horth India a sect called the Arya Samfij was founded by 
Pundit Dayananda Sarasvati. He, however, continued to 
repose an implicit faith in the divine authority of the Vedas ; 
at the same time he ** opposed idol worship}, repudiated caste, 
advocated female education, and the re-marriage of widows, 
and secured hundreds of followers, and a much larger num- 
ber of sympathisers.” 

The next important event in the history of religious activity 
amongst the Hindus was the accession to the ranks of the 
Brahma Samaj of Babu Keshub Chundra Sea It will have 
been noticed that the history of this movement is largely the 
history of its leaders. As they advanced, their • followers 
advanced too '; when they remained stationary, or took a 
retrograde step, they were not left alone. Baja B&ma 
Mohun Bai groped after the light, and the members of the 
Samaj in his .day moved slowly on. BAja Devgndra Nath 
Tagore went a little farther in giving up implicit faitli in the 
Vedas. And now it will be seen that, led on by Babu Keshub 
Chundra Sen, a further advance was made. In 1868, when 
he was twenty years of age, Keshub Babu joined the SamAj, and 
very soon made himself leader of the community. For three 
years he continued as a clerk in the Bank of Bengal, but 
afterwards, wishing to be free from secular employment, he 
resigned his post and devoted his whole time to the work of 
the Samaj . In 1862 he was chosen Minister, and soon after this, 
because he took his wife to dine with his friend, Devendra N&th 
Tagore, who was regarded as an excommunicated;: Brahman, 
mainly because he had the marriage of his daughte^' celebrated 
without the usual idolatrous ceremonies, he was cut off from 
intercourse with his family for six mdntha 

* Eeshob Chandra Sen,” by Bev E. Slater, p. 29 . 
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For a time all went on well, but soon it became evident 
that the new Minister was progressing in thought too rapidly 
for many of the older members. • He was thoroughly 
opposed to tlie restrictions of caste, and was wishful 
that all who took part in the services of the Sam&j should 
hold similar views. He advocated a still further violation of 
Hindu custdms, viz., ttie intermarriage of people of differing 
«a8tes. When such a marriage took place a great outcry 
was raised, and the more progressive separated from the 
Samaj. The older and more conservative of the members 
held that the Samiij should concern itself only with religious 
reforms, and continue to respect the social customs of 
Hinduism, Eeshub Babu and his party protesting that the 
two could not be separated. Before the separation took place 
the progressive party put their views into the following 
shape : — 

1. That the external signs of caste distinctions such as 
the Brahmanical thread should be no longer used. 

2. That none but Brahmas of sufficient ability and good 
moral character, who lived consistently with their profession, 
should be allowed to conduct the services of the Samaj. 

8. That nothing should be said in the Samaj expressive of 
hatred or contempt for other religions. 

These simple regulations not being accepted, the progre8> 
eive party left the Samfij* and established what was after* 
wards called the Brahma ;Spm&j of India ; the Society they 
left afterwards took the name of the Adi, or original, Samaj. 
Since this separation the Adi Samiij has not made any 
advance in theistic faith, but has rather gone back towards 
Hinduism. 

From this time the history of the Brahma Samaj of India 
is really the history of the phases of faith of Keshub Chnndra 
Sen. At the anniversary meetings of the Society he generally 
gave ah address in English to an immense audience in the 
Town Hail of Calcutta, from which ^the theological position 
of the Society can be l^rned. 
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Before passiug on to notice tho progi’ess of the Brahma 
SamSj of India, I will give, tho covenant of tho Adi Samftj : — 

1. God alone existed in tho beginning, and He created 
this nniyerse. 

2. Ho is intelligent, infinite, benevolent, eternal, governor 
of tho universe, all-knowing, omnipresent, refnge of all,, 
devoid of limbs, immutable, alone, without a second, all- 
powerful, self-existent, and beyond companson. 

8. By worsliipping Him, and Him alone, we can attain 
the highest good in this life and in the next. 

4. To love Him aiid to do the works Ho loves constiluto 
His worshijj. 

By declaring my belief in the above-mentioned four fun- 
damental principles of Brahmanism, I accept it as my faith. 

2. The Brahma Samnj of India. 

The most conspicuous feature of this Samfij in its earlier 
days was the reverence shown to Jesus Christ, and the unique 
position assigned to Him by the leader in his pubUc utter> 
ances as vrell as in his own private faith. In almost the first 
public lecture .that he delivered he claimed Jesus as belong- 
ing to India and the East more than to Europe, and there 
can be no doubt that it was largely owing to Eeshub Babu's 
teaching that the educated Hindus generally regarded Jesua 
with very different feelings from those which had generally 
been common to that class. At tlie public services of the 
which were held soon after the secession in a mandir,. 
or church, that was built for this purpose,, selections from 
the Bible were read along with parts of the Yedas, Eorfiin, 
and other sacred writings. That fact is the key to under- 
stand this sect. It professes to draw its religions light from 
all quarters, whilst it gives exclusive rever^qis to none. 
Whilst admitting the inspiraikm of all grekt and the- 

benefit of all good books, it teadies that thWe is a present 
inij^tioct for those Urho will reeohrd it; and that this divine 
light being available to each, its tqaidiixig is fibe tMt of truth. 
The individual conscimice is refi^n^ed/iSi tbo final^^^t^ of 
truth, from whatever source it may come. 
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In the histozyorthis Sam&j tmder EesliaVs leadeln^p, 
there are two main ohaptera— viz., the earlier efforts to 
adapt the. older forms of Stindtt faith and practice, and the 
att^pt to introduce, in a Hindu fonh, some of the dis- 
tinctive rites of Ohristianitj. Amongst the Hindu forms of 
worship axe yoga, or meditation, i.e., the study of the divine 
nature, as taught in the writings of the old Yedic sages. In 
Hinduism this was carried to great extremes; in the public 
services of the Brahmas silent meditation finds a prominent 
place. Then bhakti, the loving trust of the Vaishnavas, is 
most earnestly commended, and Chaitanya, as the apostle of 
this doctrine, is held in high esteem by the members of this 
sect. The great peculiarity of the religious life of this SamSj 
lies in the fact that it seeks to awaken the emotional as well 
as appeals to the intellectual side of human nature. And 
many in its religious exercises profess to have found the 
truest bliss. 

Annnfl.1 festivals called Brahmatsavas were also instituted. 
For days together religious meetings with music and other 
festivities were arranged for, and by tlfis means, as by the 
Hindu festivals, the futh of the members was strengthened 
and their zeal fired. Added to this were religious pro- 
cessfons with music and singing, and later on a tendency set 
in favourable to YairSgya, ».e., the practice of asceticism. 
This, it will be seen, is in perfect harmony with the genius 
of Hinduism, as. nearly a& the other sects have had their 
vairftgis, or religious ascetics, who were regarded by the rest 
of the community as the perfected members of the com- 
munity. This teaching of the benefits of asceticism as much 
as anything else shows the close affinity of Brfthmaism 
with Hinduism. 

But Brfihmaism, whilst holding out one hand to Hin- 
dnism, holds out another to Ghzfotianiiy. Eeshub Bftbu 
never failed to exprw his love to Jesus Ch^t and his 
loyalty te His commands; and &e tq^t Jestu is seen in 
nearly aU his teadiing. He bc^^ dhiming as an 
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Asiatio, and offers India to Him as a people. He next pro- 
fesses to show in the Future Church ” that whilst the 
dogmatic teaching of the Christian Church is not acceptable 
to India, the true Church is one which will embrace Chris- 
iians and Hindus, and a few years later proclaims the fsict 
that a new dispensation *’ has been inaugurated by Gt>d 
through him and his apostles. As God appointed the Jewish, 
then the Christian, now He has also appointed this newer 
all-comprehensive Church, and the whole world is invited to 
enter. Long before this, efforts of a missionary character 
had been made by the leader and his more eminent fol- 
lowers, and by men solemnly set apart for this special work. 
Addresses were given in various parts of India commending 
their doctrine to others, and, as a result, branch Samajes 
have been formed in many places ; but with the formation of 
the ‘*New Dispensation” the offer went beyond India to 
men of all nations, and the blessings of this newly-given light 
were offered freely unto all men. It is interesting to note, 
too, that the distinctive rites of the Christian Church were 
adopted by Eeshub Babu. Baptism was administered in lihe 
tank in the grdnnds of his house; the Lord’s Supper was 
observed, rice and water being used instead ot bread and 
wine ; and later on a religious dance was inaugurated. The 
following is the proclamation of the New Dispensation to 
the world : — 

« THE NEW DISPENSATION. 

“ Extraordinary, 

New Yeab’s Day. 

“ January^ 1883. 

*‘Eea^b Chunder Sen, a servant of God, call^^to be an 
Apostle bif the Church of the New Dispensation l^jiioh is in 
the holy city of Calcutta, the metropolis of Aryavarta. 

«To all the great nations in the world, and to the ehibf 
x^iotas sects in the East and the lUlTbst. 
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** To the followers of Moses, of Jesus, of Buddha, of Oou- 
fncius, of Zoroaster, of Mahomet, of Nanac, and to the yarious 
branches of the Hindu Church. 

**To the saints and the sages, the bishops and the elders,’ 
the ministers and the missionaries of all these religious 
bodies ; 

Grace be un.to you and peace everlasting. 

« Whereas sectarian discord and strife, schisms and enmi< 
ties, prevail in our Father’s family, causing much bitterness 
and unhappiness, impurity and unrighteousness, and even 
war, carnage, and bloodshed. 

** Whereas this setting of brother against brother, and sister 
against sister, in the name of religion, has proved a fruitful 
source of evils, and is its.elf a sin against God and man. 

It has pleased the Holy God to send unto the world a 
message of peace and love, of harmony and reconciliation.’ 

'*This New Dispensation hath He, in boundless mercy, 
vouchsafed to us in the East, and we have been commanded 
to bear witness unto it among the nations of the earth. 

*‘Thus said the Lord: Sectarianism is an abominaUon 
unto me, and unbrotherliness I will not tolerate. * 

** I desire love and unity, and my children shall be of one 
heart, even as 1 am one. 

** At sundry times have I spoken through my prophets, 
and though many and various my dispensations, there is 
umtyinthem^. 

« But the followers of these, my prophets, have quarrelled 
and 'fought, and they hate and exclude each other. 

<*The unity of Heaven's messages have they denied, and 
the science that binds and harmonizes them their eyes see 
not and their hearts ignore. 

** Hear, ye men, there is one music, but many instruments ; 
one body; but zmmy limbs ; one spirit, but diverse gifts one 
blood, yet many nations ; one. church, yet many diurydies. 

^^ Hiessed are l^e peaoe^makers who reeoncifo difterenees 
and establish peace, goodwill, and brotherhood in the name 
of the Father. 
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« These words hath the Lord our God spoken unto us^ 
and His new gospel that He hath revealed unto us» is a 
gospel of exceeding joy. 

<• The Church Universal hath He already planted in this 
land, and therein are all prophets and all scriptures hoiv 
monized in beautiful synthesis. 

**And these blessed tidings the Loving Father hath 
charged me and my brother apostles to declare unto all the 
. nations of the world, that being of one blood they may alsn 
be of one faith and rejoice in one Lord. 

“Thus shall all ^seprd be over, saith the Lord, and 
peace shall reign on earth. 

*• Humbly, therefore, I exhort you, brethren, to Mcept this 
new message of universal love. 

**Hate not, but love ye one another, and be ye one in 
spirit and in truth, even as the Father is one. 

** All errors and impurities ye shall eschew, in whatever 
ohureh or nation they may be found, but ye shall hate no 
Sexiptore, no prophet, no church. 

** Benounce all manner of superstition and orror, infidelity 
and scepticism, vice and sensualify, and be eye pure and 
perfect. 

** Every saint, every prophet, and every martyr ye shall 
honour and love as a man of God. 

. GMher ye the wisdom of the East and the West, and 
accept and assimilate the examples of the saints of all ages, 

•*8o that the most fervent devotion, the deepest oom- 
mnnion, the most sdf< denying asoeticiSiH, the warmest 
philanti^opy, the strictest justice and veracity, and the 
highest purity of the best men in the world may be yours. 

« Above all love one another, and merge all difierence in 
universal brotherhood. 

Beloved brethxw, accept our love and give ua Ji^tirs, and 
let Gie and the West with one heart celebrate the jubilee 
of theJT^ Xhspensation* 

' “ List Asia, Europe, Africai, fuid America^ with diverse 
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iustrnments, praise the New Dispensation, and sing the 
Fatherhood of God and the Brotherhood of man.’* 

The later years of Keshnb B&bu’s life were given rather to 
the development of the religions than the social improvement 
of his followers ; for, owing to a departure in praotioe from 
his previous teaching, there was a split in his community, 
and the more progressive part left and formed another 
Samaj called the Sidh&ran Sam&j. The ground of offence 
was the marriage of Eeshuh Bfihu’s daughter to the young 
BSjja of Gooch Behar when she was below the age at *which 
he had taught that marriages should be celebirated; and, 
further, that idolatrous practices were permitted in con* 
nection with the marriage ceremony. 

Eeshub Babu died in Calcutta in January, 1884, and 
great was the lamentation made over him. He was a noble 
man, and one who was greatly beloved by all classes of the 
community. After his death his family and the Apostolic 
Durbar, as the coimcil of the apostles of the New Dispen* 
sation was called, refused to allow the platform from which 
he had taught to be used, it being declared tluit Eeshub, 
though absent in body, was still the leader, of the society 
This ma%j be the first step towards the deification of their 
great leader. And when this Durbar declares that their 
conscience authorizes them to take this position, it is diffi- 
cult to set aside their decision. In the matter cf\Eeshnlfs 
daughter’s marriage, it ww the result of a supposed inspira- 
tion* that led him to go against his own teaching. His 
disciples, in making conscience the test of truth, are •Imt 
following their great leader’s example. 

The covenant of this New Dispensation, which is fiur fuller 
and more comprehensive than that of the Adi Samfij, is as 
follows : — 

** Oxm God, one Scripture, (me Church. 

Eternal progress of the soul. 

Communion of prophets and sainta 
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Fftihsahood mdtherhoojl of God. , 

BrothorhoOd of man and sisterhood of woman. 

Bamoxiy of knowledge and holiness, lova and work. 

Toga and ascetioism in l^eir highest development. 

Jjoyall^ to sovereign.” * 

Ainong the numerous objects in view are the following:— 
' ^ reduce the truths of all Scriptures to one eternal and 
unwrittmt Scripture. To preach Christ's kingdom of heaven^ 
To kill idolatry by taking its life and spirit out of it. To 
jssplain the mystery of the Trinity, and to show Unity in 
To reconcile ancient faith and modem science. 
To reconcile pure Christianity and pure Hinduism. To turn 
nton's hearts from physical to moral miraclea To make 
science supersede supematuralism. To preach Christ as the 
Son of; God, as the Logos in all prophets before and after 
Him. To put down all manner of sin, and promote all 
maimer of purity by the power of prayer. 

ft. The Sftdh&ran (Universal) Samgj. 

' This, the most active and socially powerful of the tiiree, 
originated in 1878, The occasion of the secession, as noticed 
a^nre, was the marriage of Eeshub B&bu’s daughter at an 
eavUer age than he had taught was right ; the cause, however, 
lay a little deeper. It was a growing- dissatisfaction with the 
autooftitio rule of the leader and the claim to an almost infal- 
. liUe inspiration. The greater number of the Calcutta mem- 
bara^of the BrahmA Samiy forsook their old leader, and 
tihlpiR action was approved by twenty*nine of ^e country 
bpgncbcs, altogether 485 of the reoognis^ BrahmaC and 
BsAasicAs* lady members o£ the Samij, condemning 
hia oenduot. 

The ooven^t of this sect, which hu^y with that 
of |lw New Dispmisation, is as follows : — i 

iki- There is onfy^ flne God, who^ua tMi Crai^ Bnaarver, 
and jSavionr of the world. He iaa iufte^ in 
lcv%|a^^ and holiness ^ 
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2. The human soul is immortal, and oi^ahle infinite 
progrem, and is responsible to ^k>d for its doings. , 

8. God must be wmshipped in spirit and in truths Difine 
wonhip is necessary for attaining hroe folioity and salfafieit* 

4. Love to God, and oarzying out His will in allithe ooa- 
cems of life, constitute true worship. 

8. l^yeir, and dependence on God, and a constant reaiifla> 
tioh of His presence, are the means of attaining qaiitoal 
. strength. 

6. No created object is to bo worshipped as God, noir ai^ 
person or book to be considered as infollible and' the sole 
means of salvation. 

7. Q^e Fatherhood of God and the brotherhood cd maxif 

8. God rewards virtue and punishes sin. His pnnidiments 
are remedial, and not eternal. 

9. Cessation from sin, accompanied 1^ sincere repentanee, 
is tlM only atonement for it ; and union with God in wisdom, 
goodness, fmd holiness, is true salyatfoa 

In order to prevent the undue influence of any one man in 
this Saml^, a form of government somewhat of Fresbyterian 
form has b'len adopted. The society is ruled by offiews 
elected for this purpose by the members. ** These officers, 
are four in number, and are elected annually ; they act in 
conjunction with a general committee of forty members, alsa 
elected annually, and a cortain number of representativee ^ 
branch Samajes in the country towns ; and this committee in 
its turn appoints an exeetdlfe of twelve persons for the year.” f 

This latest sect hiNs built for itself a meeting-house that 
will seat l;200 peqfle^ at a cost df Bs^ 40,000, and is most 
active in its efforts in Calcutta and Bengal. There are more 
eovenahted ” BrahinaS' in connection with it than with the 
other* two, and' its oi^iians in the’ i^wss are always on tha 
Side of social progress. It has ‘its prayer-ineetings and< 
Philanthropic Society, aflrst-class oollege^ and a n^^t school 
for the benefit of working men. It is part of tiie 
* • ' Eeahnb Chandra Sen,” p. 87. 
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atitation of the sooiely that “only those who have dis- 
earded idolatry and caste in their private lives as well as in 
pablio can be office-bearers, ministers, missionaries, or mem- 
.fibers of the Executive Committee of the Sam&j.” In 1880 
there were 614 full members of this sect in India, and from 
the earnestness of those who have joined, and the self-sacri- 
fioing character of the missionaries they employ, there appears 
to be reason to believe that their numbers will quickly and 
largely increase. Taking all these sects together, in 1884 
there were 178 SamSjes, 1,600 enrolled members, and about 
8,000 adherents. 

The census returns of 1882, however, do not give quite so 
large a number, as the following extract from the Census 
Beport will show ; but at the same time it suggests the ex- 
planation of the apparent discrepancy : — “ In 1872 the Brah- 
mas were included among Hindus, and the figures seem to 
indicate that a large proportion of them have again been 
shown in the same manner. The adherents of the sect are 
almost entirely educated Bengalis, with, sometimes, their 
wives and families ; and they are therefore chiefly found in 
large towns, and at the headquarters of districts, at few 
of which are tiiey unrepresented. The census tables, how- 
ever, only show 788 in the whole of Bengal, out of whom 
768 are in Bengal proper, and from thirty-six districts none 
at aU have been returned. It is beyond doubt that they have 
described themselves, or been described, in many cases as 
Hindus — a course which is not remarkable when we consider 
that many persons ru^ them as a puritaniciJ monotheistic 
sect of the Hindus; while the fact that the sect is in many 
places looked on with disfavour would be enough to induce 
many to shrink from avowing the principles which %ey really 
entertain. Two-thirds of the whole number retunied are to 
be found in Oalcatta.” 
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OHAPTEB 1. 

GENERAL REMARKS ON CASTE * 

Fbidx of birth i0 not by any means confined to the Hindas, 
Wherever there has been the bdief that the gods have been 
incarnated, and dwelt on earth amongst mortals, there has 
been an endeavour to show that tome of the residents in 
those lands are their direct descendants, and colisequently 
entitled to greater honour and privilege than the masses of 
their fellow-countrymen. In order to secure reverence for 
their ancestry, their origin is ascribed, with more or less 
consistency, to one or other of these deities. A man who 
could trace his descent firom a god naturally expected and 
generally received a greater share of the reverence and riches 
of his fellows than ordinary mortals who were fashioned by 
his hmids. In modem times, great though the privileges 
of the nobility have been as compared with those of the com- 
mons, the privileges claimed and generally conceded to them, 
compared with those of the caste families of India, are as 
nothing. *‘The c^stenco bt a common brotherhood in the 
human family and the practice of a common sympathy and 
succour have, by the majority of men, been grievously over- 
looked. Tyranny, nrischief, and cruelty have been most 
extensively the consequence of anti-social presumption and 
^etension. The oCnStani experience of the general observer 
of humom nature has been not: unlike that of the Hebrew 
sage Agur, the son of J^eh 

* For this book I siv largely indebted to Dr. Moir’s “ Original Sanskrit 
Texts ” and Dr. Wilson’s *' Caste.” 
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« « There is a generation.that are pore in their own eyes, 

And yet' is not washed from their filthiness. 

There is a generation, O how lofty are their eyes I 
And their eyelids are lifted np. . 

There is a generation whose teeth are as swords. 

And their jaw-teeth as knives, 

To devour the poor from off the earth. 

And the needy from among men.’ * 

It is among the Hindus, however, that the imagination 
of natural and positive distinction in humanity has been 
brought to the most fearful and pernicious development ever 
exhibited on the face of the globe. The doctrine and practice 
of what is called caste, as held and observed by this people, 
has been only dimly shadowed by the worst social arrange- 
ments which were of old to be witnessed amongst the proudest 
nations, and among the proudest orders of men in those 
nations. The Egyptians, who, according to Herodotus, con- 
sidered themselves * the most ancient of all nations,’ and who 
are described by him as excessively religious beyond any 
other people,’ and *too much addicted to their ancestorial 
customs to adopt any other,’ most nearly approached them 
in their national and family pretensions, and the privilege 
and customs of priests and people viewed in reference to 
descent and occupation ; but in the multitude, diversity, 
complication, and burdensomeness of their religious and 
social distinction, the Hindus have left the Egyptians far 
behind. Indian caste is the condensation of all the pride, 
jealousy,* and tyranny of an ancient and predominant people 
dealing with the tribes which they have subjected, and over 
which they have ruled, often without the qrmpathies of a 
recognized common humanity.” f According to native testi- 
mony, *'it is by means of these caste distinctions that the 
Hindu religion has been so well preserved; they jare its chief 
support ; and when this support is removed thwe can be no 
doubt that it will sink to destmctiim.” 

Caste is a Portuguese word ** signifymg cast, mould, race, 

, ft • Prov. xxz. 12-14. , t ’WHlson, p. 11, 
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kind, and quality. It was applied originidly by the Portuguese, 
when they arrived in the East, to designate the peculiar 
system of religious and social distinctions which they observed 
among the Hindu people, particularly as founded on race. The 
Indian word which partially corresponds with caste is 
Jmi = gens, and yivot, * race or nation ’ ; while Jati~hheda, the 
representative of the foundations of the caste system, 
means the distinctions of race. Varna, another word used 
for it by the Hindus, originally meant a difference in 'colour.' 
•Gradually these Indian words, conveniently rendered by 
caste, have come to represent not only varieties of race ani 
colour, but every original, hereditary, religious, instituted, 
and conventional distinction which it is possible to conceive.*^ 
To give some idea of- the minute regulations of this system 
of caste, and how its laws are framed to regulate the life of 
its slaves, it may be mentioned that "it has for infancy, 
pupilage, and manhood its ordained methods of sucking, 
sipping, drinking, and eating; of washing, anointing; of 
clothing and ornamenting the body ; of sitting, rising, re- 
clining; of moving, visiting, travelling; of speaking, reading, 
listening, and reciting ; and of meditating, singing, working, 
and fighting. It has its laws for social and religions rights, 
privileges and occupations ; for education, duty, religions ser* 
vice; for errors, sins, transgressions; for intercommunion, 
avoidance, and excommunication ; for defilement and purifi- 
cation; for fines and otluHr punishments. It unfolds the 
ways of committing what it calls sins, accumulating sin, 
and of putting away sin ; of acquiring, dispensing, and losing 
merit. It treats of inheritance, conveyance, possession, and 
dispossession of property ; and of bargains, gains, loss, and 
ruin. It deals with death, burial, and burning; and with 
commemoration, assistance, and injury after death. It inter- 
feres, in short, with all the relations and events of life, and 
with what precedes and follows, or what is supposed to pre- 
cede and follow, life. It reigns supreme in the innumerable 
classes and divisions of the Hindus, whether they originate 
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in family descent, in religions opinions, in civil or sacred 
occupations, or in local residence ; and it professes to regulate 
all their interests, affiairs, and relationships. Caste is the gnid> 
ing principle of each of tiie dasses and divisions of the Hindus 
viewed in their distinct and associated capacity. A caste is 
any of the classes or divisions of Hindu society. The au> 
thority of caste rests partly on written laws, partly on 
legendary fables and narratives, partly on the injunctions of 
instructors and priests, party on custom and usage, and partly 
on the caprice and convenience of its votuies. * The roots 
of the law,* says Mann, * are the whole Veda, the ordinances 
and observances of such as perfectly understand it, the im- 
memorial customs of good men, and self-satisfaction.’ No 
doubt that man who shdl follow tiie rules prescribed in Ihe 
Shmti (what was heard from the Veda) and in the Smziti 
(what was remembered from t^ laws) will acquire fame in 
this life, and in the next inexpressible happiness.” 

Molt of the castes have peculiar marks which those initi- 
ated have to wear; but there is one conunon to all. ** The 
great index of Hinduism is the tuft of hair on the crown 
of the head”^.(by which, according to the popular notion, 
the wearer is to be raised to heaven), which’ is left there 
on the performance of the sacrament of tonsure, on the 
first or third year after birth in the case of the three 
great dasses of the Hindus ; and in the eighth year after the 
■conception of a Brahmah, in the eleventh ftom that of a 
Hshatriya, and in the twelfth froih that of a Vaishya, the 
investiture with die sacred cord should occur/^ 



CHAPTER II. 

CASTE DISTINCTIONS AS TAUGHT IN THE SACRED BOOKS, 

I SHALi. now proceed to give a general account of the four 
^lindpal castee, their duties and privileges, as taught in the 
sacred writings of the Hindus. 

The following account from Manu’s Dharma Sastra of the 
erdition of man may be taken as the commonly received law 
on the subject of the duties of each caste: '‘For the sake 
of preserving the universe, the Being supremely glorious 
allotted separate duties to those who spr.'j^ respectively from 
his mouth, his arm, his thigh, and his foot To Brahmans 
he assigned the duties of reading (the Veda) and teiudiing, of 
sacrificing, of assisting others to sacrifice, of giving alms, 
and of receiving gifts. To defend the people, to give alms, 
to sactifioe, to read (the Veda), to shun the allurements of 
•»ual gratification, are in a few words the duties of a 
iEshatriya. To keep here of cattle, -to bestow largesses, to 
sacrifice, to read the Scripttures, to carry on trade, to lend at 
interest^ are the duties of a Ymsbya One principal duty 
the Supreme Ruler assigns to a Sudra, viz., to sc^e the 
before-mentioned classes, without depreciating their worth.” 
This may be taken as the ^ioal teaching on the solqect, 
and it is that which is generally received at the present time ; 
and thouc^ the phraaeology of other boohs is in smne re- 
epects <^^sed .to it, it . is twisted, jmd pade, as far as it is 
p 08 sibl% to^^harmonim wj^ 

The position of the Brfthman as taught by the SAstras. 
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The Brahman being the first-bom, having sprung from the 
mouth of the Supreme, and being the rightful possessor of 
the Veda, is the chief of the whole creation. The birth 
of a Brahman is said to be a constant incarnation of 
Dhanna (religion) ; for a Br£diman is bom to promote re- 
ligion, and to procure ultimate happiness. Whatever exists 
in the universe is all in effect the wealth of the Brahman, 
since he is entitled to all by his primogeniture and pre-emi- 
nence; and it is through his benevolence that other mortals 
enjoy life. His ideal inherent qualities are quiescence, self- 
oon^l, devotion, purity, patience, rectitude, secular and 
sacred knowledge, the recognition of spiritual existence and 
the inborn disposition to serve Brahma. Power and glory 
reside in every part of his body : the Ganges is i i his right 
ear; his mouth is that of God Himself ; the tirthas, or sacred 
places of pilg rimag e, are in his right foot ; the cow of plenty 
(kftmdhenu), from whom all desires may be satisfied, are the 
hairs of his body. The Brahman is the firat-bom by nature, 
the twice-born by the sacrament of investiture with the sacred 
thread, the deity on earth by his divine status, and the intelli- 
gent one by his innate comprehension. 

According to the same scripture, the Brahman is superior 
to law, even to moral law, when it clashes with his worldly 
interests; and though it is disgraceful for him to live as 
a hired servant, he may without hesitation take the property 
of a Sudra. The gradations of punishment for offences 
acfioriHng to the caste of the offender is most startling to one 
trained under just and equitable laws ; e.ij., a priest shall be 
fined five hundred (panas) if he slander a Kshatriya, twenty- 
five if he slander a Yaishya, twelve only if he slander a 
Sudra. In like manner a crime against a man of his own 
caste by a Sudra is a venial offence ; but a similar offence 
committed against a man of a higher caste n pc^ortionally 
greatcor. And should a Sudra^ through pride venture to 
give instructions to priests concerning their duty, let 
the king order some hot oil to be dropped into his 
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moath and ears. An adulterer of the Brahman class might 
suffer the loss of his hair ; but a similar offender, if a Sudra, 
might be made to forfeit his life. Whatever a Br&hman’s 
offence, the king must on no account put him to death ; he 
may, at the most, banish him, allowing him to take his 
property with him. And it will be remembered how great was 
the astonishment of all India, owing to the general idea 
of the saoredness of life of the Brahmans, when it was 
known that by order of the Governor- General a Brahman 
was executed in Calcutta. Further, in case of wrong-doing 
against him, a Brahman need not have recourse to the civil 
power, but is free to take vengeance upon the offender. 

It will be borne in mind that the books in which their own 
order is so exalted were written by the Bral mans themselves, 
in which stories most marvellous are to be found to lead 
the people to believe in the superhuman, aid in some oases 
super-divine, power of some of their number. One of them 
is declared to be the father of the sun, and another the 
father of the moon. Brihaspati is said to have reduced the 
moon to a cinder ; Yisvakarma cut off the hands and feet of 
the sun; and Manu seems to acknowledge their truthfulness, as 
he says, ** Who without perishing could provoke those holy 
men by whom the all-devouring fire was created, the sea with 
waters not drinkable, and the moon with its wane and in- 
crease ? What prince could gain wealth by opposing those, 
who, if angry, could frame other worlds, and regents of worlds, 
and could give being to new gods and mortals ? What man, 
desirous of lifo, would injure those by the aid of whom 
worlds and gods perpetually exist ? ” The following lines sum 
up in a few words the popular idea of the power of the 
Brahman: — 

The whole world is under the power of the gods. 

The gods are under the power of the mantras (charms used 
by Brft^ans) ; 

The mantras are under the power of the Br^mans. 

The Brfihman is therefore our god.!* 

10 
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As a deterrent from injuring a Brahman, and as an io- 
dueement to fcestow gifts upon him, the following texts are 
inserted in Manu : ** A man who basely assaults a Br&hman, 
with an intention to hurt him, shall be whirled about fw a 
century in a hell called Tamisri; but having smitten in 
anger and by design, even with a blade of grass, he shall be 
born in one-and-twenty transmigrations from the wombs of 
impure animals.” If a man sell his cow he will go to h^ ; 
if he give her to a Brahman he will go to heaven.” **If on 
Ganga’s (the river Ganges) anniversary whole villages be 
given to Brfihmsns, the person presenting them will acquire 
all the merit that can be obtained ; his body will be a million 
times more glorious than the sun, he will have a million 
virgins, many carriages, and palanquins with jewels, and he 
will live in heaven with his father as many years as there 
are particles in the land given to Brahmans.” A proper 
gift to a Brahman on a deathbed will secure heaven to a 
malefactor. The Brahmans confer a favour on the people of 
other castes when they receive their presents. 

The authority for the almost divine honours, which are 
even now paid by the more superstitious of the lower orders 
of the people, is found in such passages as the following, from 
the more recent Furanas: ** Whatever good man bows to a 
Bdhman, reverencing him as Vishnu, is blessed with long life, 
sons, renown, and prosperity. But whatever foolish man does 
spt bow down to a Brahman on earth, Eesava (Vishnu) deiims 
to strike off his head with his discus. Whosoever bears but 
a drop of water which has been in contact with a Brah- 
man’s foot, all the sins ^ his bo^ are immediately 
destroyed. Whosoever caiqidii on his head the holy things 
touched 1^ a Brahman’s fffi^^ Jreed from siUt Sm^^ What- 
ever good man worsh^Ms a ijUraman by wa^big round him 
obtains tiie merit of going round the woidd with its sOvto 
continents.” 

The BrahmaiM, tbiu ;higfaly^ fkvomwd m 

mortals, had not a peoittan at|jt MlsiHMni. Aoemd- 
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ing to the Laws of Manu, their life was divided into four 
parts, in each of which there were special duties for them to 
discharge ; and it is no doubt partly owing to the idea of 
their superior goodness, and to the supposed holiness of their 
life, that they were held in almost divine reverence. 1 shall 
briefly state the duties peculiar to these states through 
which it is taught that they ought to pass. It will be borne in 
mind that it was by their efforts that the sacred scriptures 
were written and then transmitted to posterity. 

1. The first order is that of BrahmS>chS.ri, or pupil. In 
this order the Brahman boy is to render the greatest reverence 
And pay the greatest attention to his instructor. His rdi* 
gious exercises must commence with the early dawn, and, ex* 
cepting during the times appointed for eating and study, must 
be continued throughout the day. He is ordered to collect wood 
for the holy fire, beg food from his relations, sleep on a low 
bed, and perform such offices as may please his preceptor. 
He must carefully study the Veda, abstain from honey, 
flesh, perfumes, garlands, women, unguents for his limbs, 
sandals; must not use an umbrella, indulge in sensual 
desires, wrath, covetousness, dancing, singing, dice, disputes, 
detraction, falsehood. He is ordered to sleep alone, and to 
perform the duties of a religious mendicant. 

2. 'The second order is that of the Ghrihastha, or house- 
holder. He enters this when he has chosen, or has had 
ohosen for him, a wife, whose qualities are carefully described. 
She- must have an ag^eeali^ name, but no bodily defect ; she 
must walk Uke a'goose or a young elephant; her hair 
moderate in quantity; her body soft, and who, in the first 
marriage at least, must be of a Br&hman family. He must 
live with her in the strictest fidelity, give her elegant 
attire, seek to raise up a family, or, at any rate, to have a 
eon, without whom, natural or adopted, the salvation of the 
father cannot be effected. He has to practise unceasingly 
various minute and burdensome rites and ceremonies, such 
as study, the offering of oblations to fire, the presentation of 
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food to spirits through living beings, particularly the twice* 
bom,” the entertainment of guests, and the offering of water 
and rice to the manes of his ancestors. At the Shrilddhas, or 
ceremonies performed for the benefit of the departed, he has 
to avoid inviting and holding intercourse with any who may 
be diseased, or ceremonially unclean, or who may be follow- 
ing pursuits forbidden to Br&hmans. During the feasting his 
mind must be kept in perfect composure, for the shedding of 
a tear would send the food to restlpss spirits ; anger would send 
it to foes; falsehood to dogs ; touching it with his foot to Bak- 
shasas; and agitation of inind to scoundrels. At the same 
time he must read for the edification of the guests from 
various Hindu scriptures. At these feasts, in the earlier 
writings, it is stated that animal food avails more in the 
work of propitiation than vegetable — a passage that the Brfih- 
mftTia of the present day utterly ignore. His ordinary mode 
of life is most carefully marked out for him. He must not 
have long nails or beard ; he must neither eat with his wife,, 
nor see her eat ; he must keep his passions under control. 
He must not. sing, dance, or play with dice. He must care* 
fhlly observe all religious festivals. Moral dutihs, too, are 
carefully ordered. If he sin, either himself or his descendants 
will suffer for it ; by falsehood, sacrifice becomes Vain, pride 
nullifies the effect of austerities ; by the dishonour of priests 
life is diminished, by the Msplay of charity Its fruit is 
destroyed. Strange as it may appear to those who know the 
strong objection the orthodox Brahmans of the present day 
have to eating flesh, it is distinctly stated that ** no sin is 
cmnmitted by him who, having honoured the deities and 
manes, eats jflesh meat which he has boi^ht, himself ac* 
quired, or li^ presented to him by another.” The touch of 
a pers(m:;^emonially unclean, or of a low duste man^ is 
pbllutil^l so that, in addition to the positive duties of his 
pallinc^ which are many, he has ever to be on his guard lest 
poUution come to him through uthers. 

8. The third order i8thatoftheV4naprastluht.s., the hwmit 
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in the wilderness. When the Brtlhmui enters this order his 
self-denial must be far greater than in that of either the student 
or householder. At the approach of old age he must leave 
his family and worldly affairs, feed on herbs, fruits, and 
roots only. He must wear a black antelope’s hide, or the 
bark of a tree, and suffer his nails and beard to grow. He 
must be constantly engaged in the reading of the Vedas, or 
engaged in acts of penance, of which the following are to 
form part: Let him slide backwards and forwards on the 
ground, stand a whole day .on tip-toe, continue in motion, 
rising and sitting alternately ; but at sunrise, noon, and sun- 
set, he must baihe. In the hot season let him expose him- 
self to five fires ; in the rains let him stand uncovered where 
the clouds pour the heaviest showers; in the cold season 
(when the evaporation caused by the dry air is excessive) 
let him wear damp clothes ; and let him increase by degrees 
the severity of his austerities. Abandoning the use of idl 
means of gratification, he must engage in meditation, for he is 
assured that if he is attacked by disease through the use of 
these means, his soul will unite with the Divine Spirit, and 
all his troubles be over for ever. 

4, The fourth order is that of the Sanyasi, or anchorite. 
For those in this class also austerities are enjoined, but 
their chief employment is meditation. Delighted with 
meditating on the Supreme Spirit, free from all sensual 
desires, let him Uve in ^is world, seeking bliss in the 
next by .absorption into the Deity. He is ordered to 
wander from place to place, asking but one meal a day, 
giving pain to no living being. Meditating on the identity, 
of bis spirit with that of the Supreme, he is ready cheerfully 
to leave the cumbersome and miserable body. 

Dr. Wilson wisely adds here, *‘ The profession of the 
Brfthmans, that with certain non-essential modifications they 
have still this sacred character, imd that they follow these 
injunctions esteemed divine, gives them a powerful hold 
upon the mind of India, quite independently of their 
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pretensions to pre-eminence through, their origin from 
^rahma’s mouth. With Brahmanical discipline and pur- 
suits there is real sympathy even on the part of those large 
portions of the community who are legally debarred from 
participating in them. Th^e is an admiration and approval 
of the Br^man among the people, as well as much dread 
and distrust of him, and contempt for his extravagant 
claims. Hence the attempt, in late centuries especially, of 
multitudes precluded from all priestly service, to become 
wandering saints, and devotees of various orders and grades. 
There is very great deference shown to the Brahman even in 
view of the fact that he is now left without a legal remedy 
for enforcing on his own behalf the unjust laws which he has 
made connected with his own life, honour, and support. 1 
^d another observation. I have a strong impression that a 
great deal of the Brahmanical legislation- was from the first 
intended only for effect, and that it was never designed to 
be carried into execution as far as the priestly practice 
itself was concerned.” In harmony with this last suggestion 
is the Opinion of a native writer in the Calcutta Review:* 
** Those who arrogate to themselves great honours must at 
least profess to be guided by a more elevated standard of 
duty than their neighbours. A man who prides himself on 
the greatness of his origin must admit that it behoveth him to 
observe higher principles of morality than those over whom 
he affects superiority. The Brahmans have accordingly 
liid down severe rules for the government of their order. 
Whether the authors of the Sastras intended that their 
austere rules should be followed out in practice, or whether 
they merely proposed to exhibit their idea of priestly dignity 
without intending to realise it, it is not easy to determine. 
One thing, however, is certain, that as the Brfihiman acknow- 
ledged noSarthly superior, he had little apprehension of his 
delinquencies being severely Visited. He could not be called 
to account for departing from hii maxims, because no one 

• Ca?cu«a iJeiiew, J851, pi 85. 
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wa0 §t liberty to judge him. An austere rule of life could 
therefore prove no greater restraint on his inclinations than 
he himself chose to allow.” 

Having given at some length the teaching Of the Scriptures 
respecting the status and employment of the Br&hman, I 
shall now in a few words describe the portion of the second 
great caste of Hindus, viz., the Eshatriya, or warrior. 

The Eshatriya is generally held to have been produced 
from the arms of Brahma, and is described as the great 
dispenser of justice, particularly as the one whose duty it is to 
punish offenders^ the civil power to whose tender mercies the 
Brahmans could hand over law-breakers. He it is who has 
to see that the various castes attend to their prescribed 
duties ; but in doing this work he must abide by the 
decisions of the learned Brahmans. He must cultivate 
humility, and is warned by the example of kings, who, 
through the absence of this virtue, have been ruined. He 
is enjoined to seek sacred and secular knowledge from the 
Brtlhmans, and to avoid various kinds of immorality and 
sensuality. Of his eight ministers, some are to be versed in 
the art of war, some in the doctrines of religion. He should 
have for a wife a woman of his own caste, and appoint a 
domestic purahit, or priest, and be liberal in his gifts to the 
Brahmans, for “ an offering in the mouth of a Brahman is 
far better than offerings to holy fires; it never drops, or 
dries, or is consunied.” battle he must be brave, resolute, 
and generous; but at the same time self-preservation is care- 
fully taught. “ Against misfortune let him preserve his 
wealth, at the expense of his wealth let him preserve his 
wife, but at all events let him preserve himself, even at the 
hazard of his wife and riches.” This latter instruction ha 
been eiubodied by Brihmans in the following proverb : 

'* Preserve yoar wife, preserve year pelf, 

: Bui ^ve them both , to sBVfyoasself; 

Then’s Other wealth, anotto.^e. 

But where is then another hie t ” 
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His daties for mom, noon, and night are most earefully 
prescribed for him, as are those of the Brfthman ; nothing 
that a man can have to do but he will find some definite 
instruction given concerning it : the men to form his army; 
the time and manner of march ; how to attack and how to 
defend, and the method of dealing with a conquered foe. 
When unable to attend to his state duties himself, he is advised 
to appoint a BrAhman substitute; and if at any time he is in 
need of advice, it is to the Brahman, and not to the Sudra, 
that he must turn. The king is the guardian of all pxbperty ; 
all treasure trove is to be divided equally between him and 
the Br&hmans; and whilst all wealth that may be left by any 
of the other castes dying intestate, goes to the king, the BrSh* 
mans claim what was so left by Brahmans. Sir W. Jones 
says of this legislation, by which the members of the several 
castes are to be guided, that it is ** a system of despotism and 
priestcraft, both indeed limited by law, but artfully conspiring 
to give mutual support, though with mutual checks.** And 
we shall see; later on, how these two highest castes came to 
entertain the bitterest hatred towards each other, and tried 
their best to 'wrest from each other the privileges each had 
enjoyed in harmony with these laws. There is one important 
Btatement respecting the effect of punishment by a king. 
** Men who have committed crimes, and have received from 
kix^ the punishment due to them, go to heaven pure, and 
become as clean as those who have done well.” ** This 
dictum,” says Dr. Wilson, *' which removes man from his 
responsibility to God, has taken a great hold of the popular 
mind of India. Native musicians attend the capital execu- 
tions of the vilest criminals throughout the country, seeking 
to introduce them into the other world with joy and 
rejoicing, simply because they view their death the public 
sentence of the law as an atonement for all 'tiiefr trans- 
gressions.** It is also the duty Of the Eshatriya to keep the 
castes below him to the works prescribed for them, to 
regulate all market prices with a due regard to the interests 
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of buyer and seller, and to aiil the male community in 
maintaining its lordship over the female. 

8. We now come to note the third of the' chief castes, 
the Yaishya. This comprises the merchant, agriculturalist, 
and keeper of cattle. This caste, springing from the thigh 
of Brahma, is naturally inferior both to the Brahman and 
Kshatriya. After performing the initiatory sacraments, 
ending with that of the sacrificial thread, and marrying a 
wife of his own caste, he should be attentive to his own 
proper work, which is chiefly that of heeping cattle ; for Qod 
has committed cattle to Yaishya’s care, as He has committed 
men to the care of the Brahman and Kshatriya. He must 
acquaint himself with the prices of goods, learn to sow and 
reap, be able to distinguish good land from bad — in fact, he 
has to study the various branches of the subjects which 
tend to make him a good farmer or merchant. 

4. The fourth class is the Sudra, or servants’ caste, which 
is said to have sprung from the feet of Brahmg,. As the 
Sudra has been created especially to minister to the comfort 
of the three higher castes, of course his duty lies in doing 
anything and everything that will in any way tend to their 
well-being. He is spoken of as a slave, his property, as well 
as his person, being at the disposal of his master. £Qs 
religious degradation, too, is complete. According to Manu, 
a Brghman is forbidden to give advice or food to a Sudra, 
the ghi portion of which, having been offered to the gods, must 
not therefore be eaten .Mm. Further, the Brahman must 
not give ** spiritual counsel to him,” nor inform him of the 
legal expiation of his sin. He who declares the law to a 
servile man, and he who instructs hiui in the mode of ex- 
piating sin, sinks with that very man into the hell named 
Asamvrita. A Brahman should never be the preceptor of a 
Sudra. While the first part of a Brahman’s name should 
indicate holiness, that of a Kshatriya’s power, and that of a 
Yaishya’s wealth; that of a Sudra should indicate contempt. 
The Yeda is never to be read in the presence of a Sudra, and 
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for him no saorifico is to be performed. He has no business 
with solemn rites.” 

The privileges of a Sndra are very limited. He must not 
marry a woman of the higher castes, or their offspring will 
sink into a class even lower than his own. He must not aid 
in carrying the corpse of a Brahman, even of his own master, 
that obstructions to the dead man’s entrance into heaven may 
not result. He is allowed to carry his dead only through the 
southern gate of the city where he may live. His morals 
are not to be strictly looked after. The murder of a Sudra 
by a Brahman is equal only to killing a cat, or a frog, or a. 
crow. “ Servile attendance on the Brahmans learned in the 
Vedas, chiefly on such as keep house, and are famed for 
virtue, is of itself the highest duty of a Sudra, and leads him 
to future beatitude. Pure, humbly serving the higher classes, 
sweet in speech, never arrogant, ever seeking refuge in the 
BrS,hmans, he may attain the highest class ” in another birth. 



CHAPTER III. 

HISTORY OF THR GROWTH OF CASTE. 

Having sketclied the peculiarities of the four chief castes as 
they are described in the Law Books, and considered their 
ideal characteristics, I shall now give a few quotations from 
other Hindu sacred books, as far as possible in chronological 
order, so that some idea may be formed respecting the origin 
and growth of this most elaborate system. Dr. Muir,* re- 
viewing the texts which he had cited on this subject, says, 
** First, we have the set of accounts in which the four eastes 
are said to have sprung from progenitors who were separately 
created ; but in regard to the manner of their creation we 
find the greatest diversity of statement. The most common 
story is that the castes issued from the mouth, arms, thighs, 
and feet of Furusha, or Brahma. The oldest extant passage 
in which this idea occurs, and from which all the later myths 
of a similar tenor have no doubt been borrowed, is to be found 
in the Furusha Siikta j hut it is doubtful whether, in the 
form in which it is there represented, this representation is 
anything more than an allegory. In some of the texts from 
the Bhagavata Fm-ana traces of the same allegorical character 
may be perceived ; but in Manu and the Furanas the mys- 
tical import of the Yedic text disappears, and the figurative 
narration is hardened into a literal statement of fact. In the 
chapters of the Vishnu, Yayu, and Mftrkandeya Furgnas, 
whdr-e castes are described as coeval with creation, and as 

* <* (nd Sanskrit Texts,” vol. i. p. 169. 
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liaving been naturally distinguished by different gunas, or 
qualities, involving varieties of moral character, we are never- 
tiieless allowed to infer that those qualities exerted no 
influence on the classes in which they were inherent, as the 
condition of the whole race during the Erita age is described 
AS one of uniform perfection and happiness ; while the actual 
separation into castes did not take place, according to the 
Tayu Purana, until men had become deteriorated in the 
Treta age. 

** Second, in various passages from the Brahmanas, epic 
poems, and Puranas, the creation of mankind is described 
without the least allusion to any separate production of the 
progenitors of the four castes. And whilst in the chapters 
where they relate the distinct formations of the castes, the 
PurS>nas assign different natural dispositions to each class, 
they elsewhere represent all mankind as being at the creation 
uniformly distinguished by the quality of passion. In one 
text men are said to be the offspring of Yivasat ; in another 
his son Manu is said to be their progenitor, whilst in a third 
they are said to be descended from a female of the same 
name. The passage which declares Manu to have been the 
father of the human race explicitly affirms that men of all 
the four castes were descended from him. In another re- 
markable text the Mahabharata categorically asserts that 
originally there was no distinction of classes, the existing 
distribution having arisen out of differences of character and 
occupation. “ In these circumstances we may fairly conclude 
that the separate origination of the four castes was far from 
being an article of belief universally received by Indian 
antiquity.” 

The first quotation is firom the Purusha Siiktai one of the 
latest additions to the Big Veda. This is believaff to be the 

oldest extant passage which makes mention of tbe fourfold 
origin of the Hindu race,” and this, as noticed above, has 
endently more the character of poetry than intended to 
describe a literal fact. ** When (the ^ods) divided Purusha, 
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into how many parts did they cnt him up ? What was hia 
mouth ? What (his) arms ? What (two objects) are said 
(to have been) his thighs and feet ? The Brfthman was his 
mouth, the Bajanya (Eshatriya) was made his arms, the 
being (called) the Yaisya, he was his thighs; the Siidra 
sprang from his feet, the moon sprang from his soul, the' 
sun from his eye,” &o. There is great interest attaching to 
this hymn, as it is found among the formulas referring to 
human sacrifice, and in all probability has been used at 
them. ** That at the earhest period of the Yedic time human 
sacrifices were quite common with the Brahmans, can be 
proved beyond any doubt. But the more eminent and dis- 
tinguished amongst their leaders soon abandoned the practice 
as revolting to human feelings. The form of the sacrifice, 
however, seems to have been kept for a long time, for the 
ritual required on that' occasion is actually in the Yajur Yeda; 
but they simply tied men of different castes and classes to 
the sacrificial posts, and released them afterwards, sacrificing 
animals instead of them.” * 

In the Satapata BrS>hmana another poetical account is 
given of the origin of the three castes — viz., that they sprang 
from the four Yedas. This entire (universe) has been 
created by Brahma. Men say that the Yaishya class was 
produced from the Bich-Yerses. They say that the Yajur 
Yeda is the womb from which the Eshatriyas were bom. 
The S&ma Yeda is the source frbm which the Brahmans 
sprang. This word the aqcidnts declared to the ancients. ” In 
the same book, is another poetical account. ** Brahma (in 
the ^orm of Agni, and representing the Brahman race) was 
forpierlythis (universe) one only. ... It energetically created 
an excellent form, the Eshatriya, viz., those amongst the gods 
who are powers, viz., Indra, Yaruna, &o. ; hence nothing is 
superior to the Eshatriya. Therefore the Brahman sits 
below the Eshatriya at the Bajasuga sacrifice ; he confers 
that glory on the Eshatriya. This Brahma is the source of 
* Dr. Haag, quoted in Muir’s “ Old Sanskrit Texts.” vol. i. p. 11. 
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the Kshatriya. Hence, although the king attains supremacy, 
he at the end resorts to the Brshma as his source. Whoever 
destroys him (the Brahman) destroys his own source. . . . He 
created Vis, viz., those classes of gods who are designated 
by troops, Yasus, Budras, &c. . . . He created the Siidra class, 
Fushan. This earth is Pushan : for she nourishes all that 
exists.” In yet another text it is declared that Frajapati 
i(Brahmd) formed ‘‘animals from his breath, a man from his 
soul,” &c.* 

The Vishnu Furana makes the distinction of castes to be 
‘the result of the character of those forming them. In answer 
to a question as to how these distinctions arose, the sage 
Fardsara replied, " When, true to liis design, Brahma be- 
came desirous to create the world, creatures in whom good- 
ness prevailed sprang from his mouth; others, in whom 
passion predominated, came from his breast ; others, in whom 
both passion and dai'kuess were strong, proceeded from his 
thighs ; others he created from his feet, whose chief charac- 
teristic was darkness.” 

The Ydyu Furana teaches that a thousand pairs of these 
different castes were formed at once. “As Brahmd was 
desirous to create, and, fixed in his design, was meditat- 
ing upon offspring, he created from his mouth a thousand 
couples of living beings who were born witli an abundance of 
goo^ess, and full of intelligence. He then created another 
thousand from his breast ; they all abounded in passion, and 
were both vigorous and destitute of vigour. After creating 
from his thighs another thousand pairs, in ^ horn both pas- 
sion and darkness prevailed, and who are described as active, 
he formed froni his feet yet another thousand cquples, who 
were all full of darkness, inglorious, and of litt|e vigour ; ” 
andfrurthw on this Furtlna declares that in t^ j^ta ago, 
which answers to the golden age o| the Hreeks, irTam all men 
were good, “ there were no distihciid^ of cartes or orders^ 
-and no mixture of castes ! '* ‘VThese perfect beings, wiio 
* Muir, “ Old Sanskrit Tex^*^ vol. i. pi SCf. 
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were described by me as existing formerly in the Krita age, 
the mind-born children of Brahmii, who had been produced 
in this world when they came from the Janaloka, who were 
tranquil, fiery, active, or distressed, were born again in the 
Treta age as Brahmans, Kshatriyas, Yaisyas, Sudras, and in- 
jurious men governed by good and bad actions (performed 
in former births).” A few verses afterwards we find that 
Svayambhu (the self-existent) established divisions amongst 
(men) according to their tendencies. Those of them who 
were rapacious he ordained to be Kshatriyas, protectors of 
the others. As many men attended on these, fearless, 
speaking the truth, and propounding sacred knowledge with 
exactness (were made) Brahmans. Those who had previously 
been feeble, engaged in slaughter, and cultivators who were 
active with the ground, he made Yaisyas ; and he designated 
as Sudras tliose who grieved, and were addicted to menial 
tasks, inglorious and feeble.” From this it would appear 
that the writer believed that at first there was no distinction 
of caste; but that owing to the character and conduct of 
men, in their later births they were thus subdivided by 
Brahma. These various and apparently contradictory state- 
ments of the origin of the castes are explained as referring to 
the commencement of things in different kalpas, or ages ; for 
at the end of each kalpa all created things are destroyed, 
and with the commencement of each a new creation takes 
place. Professor Wilson enggests that a better reason is 
that they have been borrowed from different original autho- 
rities. 

The Bamayana teaches that the four castes were the off- 
spring of a woman named Mann, the wife of Kasyapa, a son 
of Brahms.. The MahabhS.rata contains various and self- 
oontradietory statements on this subject. In some places 
the prerogatives of the Brfihmans are described in the style, 
and almost in the identical language, found in Manu. lA 
another place, Mahadeva, addresiiiag his spouse, says, ** A. 
man, whether he be a Brahman,- Kshatriya, Taisya, or Siidra, 
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is snch by nature;” and goes on to say that **if a higher caste 
man acts as a lower, he will be born again as the lower; 
whilst one who, in the lower, acts as those in the higher, he 
will be bom into the higher, i.e., that in life no real change 
of caste can be effected.” In another passage it declares that 
** until a man is bom into the Veda {i.e., until he is. initiated 
by the investiture of the Brahmanical thread) he is on the 
level with a Sudra ; ” hence the removal of the thread by a 
Christian reduces a man at once in the estimation of the 
Hindus from his high position as a Brahman. And in yet 
another passage the sage Bhrigu says, ** There is no differ- 
ence of castes : this world, having been at first created by 
Brahma entirely Brahmanic, became (afterwards) separated 
into castes in consequence of works.” Once all were Brah- 
mans, but some, owing to their evil deeds, in succeeding 
births were reduced to the position they now occupy. 

Dr. Muir,’^ having given a number of texts from the parts 
of the Big Veda and other Sastras, which are generally 
admitted to be more ancient than the Purusha Sukta, 
from which a quotation has been made, draws the following 
conclusion : “In general thq authors of the hymns of the 
Big Veda regarded the whole of the Aryan people, embra- 
cing not only the priests and chiefs, but the middle classes of 
the population, as descended from a common father, or an- 
cestor, whom they designate by the name of Manu. This 
reference to a common progenitor excludes, of course, the 
supposition that the writers by whom it is made could have 
had any belief of the myth which became afterwards current 
among their countrymen — ^that their nation consisted of four 
castes, differing naturally in digxiity, and separately made by 
Brahma. ... It will, I think, be found on investigation that 
not only the older hymns, but the great bulk of tl^ hymns, 
supply no distinct evidence of thh existence of a well-defined 
and developed caste system at the time when they were 
composed.” 

* “ Old Sanskrit Tats,” oh i* p> 
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The origin and progress of the caste system is of course 
difficult to trace vuth anything approaching certainty; never- 
theless a tolerably accurate idea may be formed by the care- 
ful study of the Hindu literature as far as it can be done in 
chronological order. The root Brahma signifies hymn or 
prayer ; ** tlie term Brahman must therefore, as we conclude, 
have been ordinarily applied (1) to the same persons who are 
spoken of elsewhere in the hymns as Bishi, Eavi, &c., and 
have denoted devout worshippers and contemplative sages 
who composed prayers and hymns, which they themselves 
recited in praise of the gods. Afterwards, when the cere- 
monial gradually became more complicated, and a division 
of sacred functions took place, the word was more ordinarily 
employed (2) for a minister of public worship, and at length 
came to signify (8) one particular kind of priest with special 
duties.”* Dr. Muir cites a number of texts in which the 
word Brahman is employed in the three senses indicated 
above, and a number of others in which gifts to tlie Brah- 
mans' are encouraged ; whilst the niggardly are blamed in 
strong language for their want of liberality. It seems 
evident from these texts that the irreligious man was by no 
means a rare character amongst the Aryans of the Yedie 
age, and that the priests often found no little difficulty in 
drawing forth the liberality of their contemporaries towards 
themselves, and in enforcmg a due regard to the ceremonials 
of devotion. Still, << it will remain certain that the Brah- 
man, whether we look upon him as a sage or poet, or as an 
officiating priest, or in both capacities, was regarded with 
respect and reverence, and even that his presence had begun 
to be considered as an important condition of the efficacy of 
the ceremonial.” “ While, however, there thus appears to 
be every reason for supposing that towards the close of the 
Yedio period the priesthood had become a profession, the 
texts quoted (excepting that from the Purusha Sukta) do not 
contain any t^g which necessarily implies that the priests 

* “ Old Sanskrit Texts,” p. 243. 
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fonned an exclusive caste, or at least a caste separated from 
all others by insurmoimtable barriers, as in later times.” 
Still farther, to prove that in the Yedic age the caste system 
jbad nothing approaching to the exclusiveness it assumed 
later on, there are texts which show that some who were not 
Brahmans were authors of Yedic hymns and exercised priestly 
functions. When in later ages it was found that this fact 
might encourage others to attempt to perform the work and 
obtain the emoluments of the Brahmans, legends were in* 
vented to show that these priests had, by miraculous means, 
been first made Brahmans, and then allowed to perform the 
duties peculiar to that privileged caste. Again, from other 
hymns it is evident that the Brahmans intermarried with 
women of the other classes, taking the widows and, it may 
be, in some cases the wives, of men still living ; whilst at the 
same time the terms in which the evils of interference with 
the Brahman’s rights and privileges are described show a 
decided tendency to growth in strength and bitterness. 

Br. Both’s opinion on the subject, as quoted by Dr. Muir, is 
as follows : The religious development of India is attached 
through the course of three thousand years to the word 
brtihma. This conception might be taken as tlie standard 
for estimating the progress of thought directed to divine 
tilings, as at every step taken by the latter it has gained a 
new form ; while at the same time it has always embraced in 
itself the highest spiritual acquisition of the nation. The 
orig^al signification of the word brahma, as we easily discover 
it in the Yedic hymns, is that of prayer ; not praise or thanks- 
giving, but that invocation which, with the force of the will 
directed to God, seeks to draw Him to itself, and to receive 
satisfaction from Him. From this oldest Sense and form of 
brahma was formed the masculine noun BrahmUi^ ^which was 
the designation of those who pronounced the' payers, or 
performed the sacred ceremonies and in nearly all the pas- 
sages of the Big Yeda, in which it was thought that this word 
must refer to the Brilhmanical oaslie, this more* extended 
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sense must be substituted for the other more limited one. 
From this sense of the word brahm& nothing was more 
natural than to ^Vert this offerer of prayer into a particular 
description of the sacrificial priest ; so soon as the ritual 
began to be fixed, the functions which before were united in 
a single person, who both prayed to the gods and sacrificed 
to them, became oef^ftted, and a priesthood interposed itself 
between man and God.” * . . 

«In many plao^' of the liturgical and legal books, the 
promise of eve^ l^essing is attached to the mainteniO^oe of a 
priest by the Jting. Inasmuch as he supports and honours 
the priest, the letter ensures to him the favonir of ^e gods. 
So it was that the caste of the BrShmans arose aitd attained 
to power and consideration: first, they were on]^ the single 
domestic priests of the kings ; thei^, tiie dignity hMame here- 
ditary in certain families ; fina^y, a unioxu obcasioned by 
similarity of interests of these- families in one larger com- 
munity, was effected ; and all this in reciprocal action with 
the progress made in other respects by theological doctrine 
and religious worship. Still the extension of' the power 
which fell into the hands of this priestly caste would not be 
perfectly comprehensible from this explanation alone. The 
relation of spiritual superiority in which the priests came to 
stand to the kings 'was aided by other historical movements. 
When at a period more recent than the majority of the 
hynms of the Big Y^da, Jdie Yedic people, driven by some 
political shodc, advan^d from their abode in the Panjilb, 
further and further to the south, drove the aborigines into the 
hills, and took possession of the broad tract of country lying 
between the Gangeff, the Jumna, and the Vindhya range, 
the time had arrived when the distribution of power, the 
relation of king and priest, could become transformed in the 
most rapid and comprehensive manner. Principalities sepa- 
rated in such vioious ways, such a division into tribes as had 
existed in the PanjAb were no longer possible here where 
Old fiaaskiit Texts,” voL i. p. 889. 
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nature had created a wide and ooniihuous tract, with scarcefy 
any natural boundaries to dissever one pi^ from another. 
Most of these petty princes who had descended from the 
north with their tribes must of necessity disappear, their 
tribes become dissolved, and contests arise for the supreme 
dominion. This era is perhaps portrayed to ns in the prin* 
oipal subject of the Mah&bh4rata, the contest between the 
descendants of FSndu and Eurn. In this stage of disturb- 
ance and complication, power naturally fell into the hands of 
those who did not directly possess anyauthbrity; the priestly 
races and their leaders, who had hitherto stood rather in the 
position of followers of the kings, now rose to a higher rank. 
It may easily be supposed that th^y and their families, already 
honoured as the confidential followers of the princes, would 
frequently be able to strike a decisive stroke to which the 
king would owe his succesa If we take further into account 
the intellectual and moral influence which this class pos- 
sessed in virtue of the prerogative conceded to or usurped by 
them, and the religious feelings of the people, it is not difi 
ficult to comprehend how, in such a period of transition, power- 
ful communities should arise amongst the domestic priests of 
petty kings and their families, should attain to the highest 
importance in every department of life, and should grow into 
a caste, which, like the ecclesiastical orders of the middle ages 
of. Christianity, began to look upon secular authority as an 
effluence from the fulness of their power to be conferred* at 
their will ; and how, on the other hand, the numerous royal 
families should sink down into a nobility which possessed, 
indeed, the sole right to the kingly dignity, but at the same 
time, when elected by the people, required inauguration in 
order to their, recognition by the priesthood, aw were en- 
joined above all things to employ only Britiii|i&s as their 
counsellors.” Dr. Both goes on to speak of ths three highest 
sastes as being altogether different from tiie fourth, in that 
^e latteir were not permitted to sacrifioe or to know the Vedas : 
thestt^sitieu being weU founded iltot; the Sndras were not 
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originally part of the Hindu system, but were engrafted 
into it, and were originally composed either of the desoen* 
dant of a previous migration, or wore the aborigines of the 
country. 



CHAPTER IV. 


STRUGGLES FOB SUPREMACY AMONGST THE CASTES. 

It is of some interest to see that the position assumed and 
generally held by the Brahmans was not obtained and held 
without some severe struggles on their part against the 
Eshatriyas whom they sought to make subordinate. In 
Manu is the following verse which forms the text concern- 
ing which legends are found in more recent works showing 
the evils that those suffered who attempted to subvert the 
power of the Brahmans. ** Let the king constantly reverence 
aQcient Brahmans skilled in the Vedas and pure in conduct ; 
for he who always respects the aged is honoured even by 
Bakshasas. " Let him, even though humble-minded, be con- 
tinually learning submissiveness from them : for a submissive 
monarch never perishes. Through want of this character 
many kings have been destroyed with all their possessions. 
Vena perished through want of submissiveness, and King 
Nahusha, and Sudas the son of Pijavana, and Samukha, and 
Nimi. But through submissiveness Prithu and Manu at- 
tained kingly power, Varuna the lordship of wealth, and the 
son of Gadhi Brahmanhood.” In the later books the legends 
of these men’s doings and their results are fully told ; and 
the time of their existence is put back hundi*eds of thousands 
of years in order that it may be believed that they are those 
referred to by the great legislator. I shall nh# give an out- 
line of some of these stories. 

Vena was the grandson of klritha (death), and was, like him, 
« Old Ssi^t Texts,” VOL i. p. 296. 
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of a comipt nature. When he was inaugurated he forbade 
men to sacrifice to the gods, declaring that he was the right* 
ful lord of offerings. The Bishis came and entreated him to 
recall this dreadful order, promising that if he would do so 
he should have a share of the offerin^^, but that men must 
sacrifice to the gods. Vena, waxing more arrogant by all this, 
asked, Who are the gods ? They are all present in a king^s 
person; he is composed of all the gods.” As the king 
would not hearken, the Munis took each a blade of the sacred 
grass which had been consecrated with a sacred text and 
smote him with them. After this they rubbed his thigh and 
produced from it a hideous black being who became the pro- 
genitor of the NishSidas ; and by this means the evil of the 
king was extracted. The Munis then rubbed his right hand, 
and a glorious son named Prithu was the result, who by his 
many virtues delivered his fatlier from heU and himself 
showed great respect to the Brahmans. 

Nahusha is said to have been a powerful king, who, intoxi- 
cated with pride, made the Brahmans carry him from place 
to place upon their shoulders. At length his arrogance be- 
coming unbearable, a sage named Agasiya was at his own 
request placed amongst the bearers. As the holy men were 
proceeding with their load, the monarch touched him with 
his foot, whereupon the sage cried out, “ Fall, thou serpent.” 
Immediately the proud, monarch, who had raised himself to the 
position of Indra, or king of ^e gods, by his austerities, fell to 
the earth in the foim of a serpent, and continued in that form 
until he was released by Yudhisthira, the righteous king. A 
variation of the story is that a sage named Bhrigu was con- 
cealed in Agastya’s hair ; this sage had the power to bring 
any one to submission on whom his eye fell; but Nahusha 
had also the power to prevent any one he saw from injuring 
him. Bhri^ having assumed a diminutive size, and being 
hidden in Agastya’s hair, was able to see Nahusha without 
being seen by him, and in this disgdise effected the arrogant 
king’s destruction. 
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. The King Nimi, referred to above, had requested a Brah- 
man Bishi to celebrate for him a sacrifice which was to last a 
thousand years ; but tlie Brahman being engaged for the next 
five hundred years, said he would be glad to come at 'the ex- 
piration of that period. Without saying anything in reply 
to this offer, Nimi engaged another priest to do his work. 
For a time all was proceeding satisfactorily, but at the 
expiration of the five hundred years the Brahman to whom the 
king had first spoken , coming when his work elsewhere was com- 
pleted, and being incensed at the slight that had been shown 
to him by the engaging of another priest without consulting 
him, said, ** Let Nimi be deprived of his body.” Nimi, on 
awaking, learned what had been done, and because the 
BrShman had cursed him without any previous notice, ordered 
that the vigour of the Brahman should be given to Mitra and 
Yaruna. When Nimi’s sacrifice was complete, the gods, on 
the intercession of the priests, were willing to restore his 
form to Nimi ; but he, being unwilling to take it, asked that 
he might live in the eyes of idl living creatures. It is in 
consequence of this that they are always opening and shutting 
them, ** Nimisha ” meaning the twinkling of en eye.” 

The story of the quarrel between Yisishtha, a Brahman 
sage, and Yisvamitra, figures very largely in Hindu legend. 
Briefly, it is as follows: **On« day the Eshatriya king, 
Yisvamitra, visited the hermitage of Yisishtha, by whom he 
was entertained in a right royal manner, and was surprised 
to find that the wonderful provision, of which he and his 
f(dlowers had partaken, had been given by a wonder-working 
cow which belonged to the hermit. King-like, Yisvamitra 
wished for this cow, offered a million other cows for it, or 
even his kingdom, but the Brahman steadily refused to yield 
his treasure. The king then tried to drive heir Away, but she 
would not i^ve. The cow, addressing her mitetor, asked if it 
was his wish forlier to go, othtfwise no power could possibly 
move her. The Br&hman> intimating that he had no wish 
to part with hw, her appearance suddenly changed, and the 
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calm and quiet cow became the source of an immense and 
powerful armyi which put to flight the king’s troops in a 
moment. The king, witnessing this miracle, which he 
believed to have been wrought through the Brahman’s in> 
fluence, immediately gave up his opposition, and betook himself 
to prayer, meditation, and asceticism, by virtue of Which, in 
process of time, he obtained the coveted position of Brfth* 
manhood.” Some marvellous stories are told of the wonderful 
fervour of Yisvamitra’s austerity. On one occasion Dharma 
(religion), assuming the form of Yisishtha, visited the ascetic 
and asked him for food. The man came with it freshly 
cooked and hot, upon which Dharma asked him to remain as 
he was for a little time. At the close of a hundred years, 
returning to the same spot, and finding him still standing 
there as he had commanded, he was so pleased, that at once 
he said, ” I am pleased with thee, 0 Brahman rishi;” by which 
word the desired effect was accomplished, and the Kshatriya 
king became a Brahman. 

Yisvamitra, thus raised to the position of a Brfihman, is 
regarded as the author of many Yedic hymns, and, chief of 
all, the mysterious, awe-inspiring Gayatri. Perhaps a more 
correct view of the facts would be the following. In the 
early Yedic days the rules which prescribed the duties of each 
caste were not so carefully drawn as in later times. Probably 
at that time the Brahman and the kingly Kshatriya alike 
performed priestly functions ; but in after years, when the 
Brahmans claimed an Uxclusive right to perform the duties 
of priest and teacher, it was found inconvenient to have one 
so prominent as the Kshatriya Yisvamitra in their religious 
history, and to be acknowledged as the author of their most 
sacred hymna Hence the idea was started, and numerous 
legends invented to substantiate it, that this man, though 
born in another caste, by means of protracted and intense 
religious fervour had gained admission, into the privileged 
clatHi. 7or in a work later than the Yedas, but older than the 
Pnr&nas, it ie stated thaia IhAhn^ must officiate at sacrt» . 
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fioes ihat only a Eshatriya cim offer. In ttie Markandeya 
Pur&na is a nmst interesting stoiy of Harieohandra, a king 
who Offended a great Bishi, and of the sufferings he had to 
endure in conMquenee. The story was evidently written to 
sl^ow that Bridunan though he had become in spirit and in 
conduct, he was still inferior to the Br&hman bom. It may 
also have been inserted with the intention of showing the 
£^at benefits that kings obtain when they bow submissively 
to Brahmans, even though the demands of the spiritual 
man be most unreasohable. The king when hunting, hearing, 
as: he thought, the cry of a woman in distress, and being 
bound as a Eshatriya, like the knight-errants of the West, 
to redress human wrongs, inspired by Ganesa, uttered an 
imprecation wliich aroused the anger of the sage. It appears 
this; sage was attempting to master the sciences by his 
religious fervour, and they in their distress cried out, and 
their cry reached the ears of the king. The sage, bursting 
forth into a rage at this interruption of his religious occupation, 
destroyed the very spirits he was trying to overcome. Haris- 
chandra, grieved and terrified at what he. had done, offered 
most costly gifts — ^gold, his son, his wife, his bcdy, his life, his 
kingdom. The sage’s first demand was the empire of the world ; 
everything, in fact, but the king’s person, his son, his wife, and 
his virtue. All this being freely given, the king and queen 
having cast off their jewels and royal robes, and having put 
on ^e ascetic dress, the sage now demanded a fee for offering 
the sacrifice thus presented. As the king had only his son 
and wife left to him, he asks for a month’s delay. The king 
set off to Benares, hoping to find a ** city of refoge ” in that 
holy place, but is mistaken ; hiS relentless creditor is there to 
meet him. There being no other course open to him, the 
king has to sell his wife as a slave, who takes hjSi^ little boy 
with her to her master’s house. But alas I the liibney he re- 
ceived for his wife is regarded as altqgether too small a gift 
by the savage priest. Then Haiisohandra sold himself to a 
Chandftla (one of the most degnded and despised castes^ 
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who sent him into guraveyards to steal the clothes from the 
dead who were buried there. For a whole year the long 
followed this dreadful occupation, at which time his wife 
came there to bum her son, who had just died. At first 
the husband and wife did not recognize each other; bat 
when recognition was made, they talked over their miseries, 
and determined to end them by burning themselves ^th the 
corpse of their child. As they are just about to carry their 
ptmpose into effect, Dharma (religion) appears, and tells the 
king that he has assumed the form of the cruel Ghandala to 
try the faith of his servant, and that, being pleased with his 
readiness to suffer and die rather than fail to fulfil his vow, 
husband and wife ascend to heaven with a divine escort, and 
are richly rewarded for all their painful service. 

In the legends of Farasurama we have the story told of 
Yishnu becoming incarnate in that hero in order that he 
might destroy the Kshatriya race, and how he again and 
again almost succeeded in the attempt. All these legends 
show most clearly, as might reasonably have been expected, 
that the Brahmans were not suffered to attain to almost 
divine superiority without a contest. In the story of Parasu* 
rama we read of the final struggle in which the BrShmans 
gained the supremacy. 

The few instances just given are of men of other (twice* 
born, t.e., the three highest castes) castes being raised into 
the position of Brtthmans. The following story from the 
Mababh&rata will show the impossibility of any of the fourth, 
or lowest caste,' attaining this privilege. A man named 
Matanga, the reputed son of a Brahman, was one day riding 
in a car drawn by asses. As he was urging on one of the 
asses by pridang its nose, the mother tried to comfort her 
suffering son with the remark, “ Be not distressed, my son; 
it is a Ohandfila who is in the car. There is nothing dread- 
ful in a Brdihman ; he is kind, a teacher who instructs all 
creatures — how can he smite any one ? The wicked man shows 
no pity to a tender colt^ and thereby indicates his origin, for 
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it is birth which determines the character.” Hearing these 
words of tlie mother-ass, Matanga descended from the oar 
and asked what she meant bj casting reflections on his birth 
The ass then assured him that he was no Brahman’s son; 
bnt that his mother, when in a state of intoxication, had 
received the embraces of a barber, and that he was really 
the barber’s sou. Speedily returning home, he commenced 
a life of such severe penance as to alarm the gods, who in 
their fright extracted from Indra the promise of a boon for 
the devotee. He asked to be made a Brahman, but this 
Indra refused, as he assured him that such a gift would 
mean his death. For a hundred years more Matanga con- 
tinued his austerity, when Indra again refused to grant the 
gift he asked, and told him that a “ Chandala can only 
become a Sudra in a thousand births, a SCidra a Vaisya 
after a period thirty times as long, a Yaisya a Bsjanya 
(Eshatriya) after a period sixty times the length, a Bajanya 
a Brahman after a farther period of sixty thousand lives.” 
Dissatisfied with the answer, Matanga performed the severest 
penance for a thousand years, but again Indra assured him 
it was impossible for him to give the boon desired. 

Having considered the teaching of the Hindu Scriptures 
respecting the Hindus, let us now see what is their teaching 
respecting those outside of the four castes, the people, i.e., 
whbm they found in India when they migrated there, and 
the people of other lands who had no connection whatever 
with the Hindu system. Manu is very explicit on this 
sa1>ject. He says : ** Three castes, the BrAhman, K<*hatriya, 
Yaisya, are twice-bom ; the fourth, the Sudra, once-born ; 
tJure is no fifth." And in harmony with this teaching he 
declares them all to be outcastes, as we should now term 
them, such as the Chandolas, the descendwai^ of mixed 
marriages of ^ose who were induded in one ^Sther of the 
four castes ; the descendants of - fuch mixed marriages being 
regarded by him as the offscpurhig of the eurth. And he 
enumerates a la^ge number of outpaste fribpjB, and givea their 
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pedigree, showing that in all cases they are the descendants 
of some who were once within the bounds of the Hindu 
castes. The common name Dasyas (slaves) is applied to 
all these outcaste peoples. In the same book it is taught 
that all these classes ought to respect the Brahmanical 
institutions ; and certain general moral lessons are given for 
their guidance. “ Such duties as these, which have been 
ordained of old, ought to be observed by all people.” In the 
Yishnu Purana is a story which accounts for their origin in 
harmony with Manu's teaching. A child i^med Sdgara, who 
was bom in a forest where his father and mother had escaped 
after being deprived of their kingdom, hearing his family 
history from his mother, when he was grown up raised an 
army and recovered his paternal estate. When he was about 
to exterminate his conquered foes, they applied to Yasishtha, 
his family priest, for protection. On their behalf this priest 
interceded with the king, saying, ** You have done enough, 
my son, in the way of pursuing these men who are as good 
as dead. I have compelled them to abandon the duties of 
caste and all association with the twice-bom.” Acting on 
the advice of his spiritual guide, Sdgara compelled these 
tribes to alter their costume. He made the Yavans shave 
their heads, the Sakas shave half their heads, the Pdradas 
to wear long hair, and the Pahlavas beards. These and 
other Eshatriyas he deprived of the study of the Yedas, 
in consequence of which, and of their desertion by the 
Brahmans, they becaino ^lechhas, or outcastes. From these 
and similar stories it seems clear that the writers imagined 
that the people inhabiting the countries bordering on their 
own were once pmrt of their own nation, who through their 
wickedness lost their position as the members of one or other 
of the four great castes. Of other nations beyond the Hindu 
writers betray the grossest ignorance. 
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CASTE AS IT NOW EXISTS. 

Having considered caste as far as it is referred to in the 
sacred books, I shall now describe it as it is seen in the present 
day. It is true there are those who declare that it never 
actually existed in’ the precise iorm there indicated; that 
the v^ole scheme is purely imaginary. This may to some 
exten*! be true ; but that there was an approximate realiza- 
tion of it, there can be little doubt. Nowadays it is very 
different from what it once was ; but that we have a fairly 
fkithfhl account^ of caste as it once existed, there seems to 
be no reasonable ground for doubt. 

In Bengal there are virtrally but two of the original 
four castes, viz.. Brahmans and Siidras. The BrShmans 
are subdivided into an immense number of classes, some 
of whom will not eat or intermarry with ^Some others. The 
pure JKshatriyas are almost extinct, th'^ugh there are in 
other parts of India many who profess tp be such, as are 
also the Yaisyas ; whilst those who are ibiowh as Sudras, 
in the large majority of cases, are really ti|e descendants of 
some of the mixed classes. It was a peculiarity of this 
system, the object of which was, as far Its pdseible, to 
prevent the intermarriage of the classes, that *^6 dl^dren of 
such mesalliances did not enjoy the position . even of the 
lower-caste parent, whether father or mother, but sank into 
a class far. below either. civilhsed countries the wife. 
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whether nobler or baser, takes the rank of her husband; 
but this was not the case in India. The heaviest penalties 
had to be paid by the children when a woman married a 
man of a lower caste. 

But this has been changed. In the present day those who 
contract these forbidden marriages themselves suffer. Perhaps 
one fruitful cause of these mixed' marriages in former times 
lies in the fact that in addition to the proper marriage form 
there were others that were recognized amongst the Hindus, 
the one called the Gandharva rite, Where man and woman 
meeting, and being mutually willing, might live as man and 
wife without any rite or ceremony ; the other, the BTiksliasa, 
rite, by which the victors in war were at perfect liberty to 
appropriate to themselves tlie women of the vanquished. 

At the present time the most numerous of the well-to-do 
Hindus of Bengal arc the Yaidya and Kayastha castes. 
These are reckoned as Sudras, though, according to Manu, 
the former was originally the offspring of a Brilhman father 
and Vaishya mother ; the latter, tho olfspring of a Yaishya 
father with a Sudra mother ; whilst almost the lowest caste 
of all, the Ghandala, was the offspring of a Sudra father 
with a Brahman mother. 

In theory the supremacy of the Brahman remains. There 
can be little doubt that in many places the people generally 
regard the Brahman as little less than divine. It should, 
however, be clearly understood that all the Brahmans never 
were, nor are they now, Engaged as priests. Some Brilhman 
families have for generations been acting as priests in the 
various temples, and others have so officiated in the peaces 
of the kings and in the homes of those who were able to pay 
them for their services ; but these, styled Pujari Brahmans, 
a.tf., those who perform religious services for payment, are 
regarded by tlieir fellow-Bralimans with considerable con- 
tempt. It is not because of his office as priest, but by reason 
of his birth as a Brilhman, that he obtains the adoration of 
the people. The guru, who in many sects is not necessarily 
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a Brfthman, is also reverenced as a god by hid own disciples. 
Bat when the office of gam is saperadded to the birthright 
of Brfthmanhood, no class of men on earth have greater 
reverence shown to them by their fellow-men. Some Brfth* 
mans are priests ; all priests are Br&hmans ; it is not their 
employment but their birth that secores them respect. And 
this respect is most profoand. As he walks throogh the 
streets low^caste people aocoont it an hononr to take the 
dost from his feet and place it apon their head; and in 
extreme cases to drink the water in which his feet have been 
washed. This is done partly throngh fear of the holy man’s 
oarse, partly through reverence for his imagined sanctity and 
power to influence ^e gods. 

In some exceptional cases the four stages of a Brahman’s 
ideal life, as prescribed in the Law Books, are regarded. He 
passes Uurough the student, householder, meditative, and 
ascetic periods ; but this is l>y no means general. A modifi* 
cation of the scheme is more commonly seen. Brahmans, 
when growing old and infirm, will hand over their property 
to their heirs, and go away to Benares, Gaya, or some other 
|daoe on the banks of the sacred streams, there to await their 
end in peace. This is the wish of multitudes, who have not 
the means of its gratification. The old idea that it is 
derogatory to the dignity of a Brahman to sell his services 
has quite given way to the pressure of circumstances, and 
men glorying in the poitra and in the possession of most 
honourable names are to be found engaged as clerks, school* 
masters, physicians, engineers, and shopkeepers. The old 
pundits admit that the proper position and work of the Br&h* 
man ' does not pay in this degenerate age, M the Vishnu 
Parana predicted would be the case in the Vuga. hi 
the towns, at any rate, they can with impunity ^^^ll^s^most 
every law laid down for their gui^nce by Manu ^filiough in 
some of tho country places, where isuj^rstition is strongeri it 
is necei^ry for them to be a little in^ carelcd.; ; Bach caste 
in a district has its da/, pr eomu^^ 
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dillapati, or president, to whose judgement the members are 
bound to submit ; and when any violation of the rules of the 
caste are reported against a member, the dal considers the 
matter, and, if it is proved, sentence is pronounced; and this 
punidinfent must either be endured, or the delinquent is put 
out of caste, i.e.^ the members ** boycott” him. They will 
neither visit nor eat with him; nor will they allow their 
sons to intermarry with his family. The punishment of this 
social ostracism is most severe. 

Some of these dais are very strict in their observance of 
the rules of their caste, some are just as lax. In cities like 
Calcutta, some of them allow their members openly to violate 
rules that at no distant age were most rigorously observed, 
and which to this hour are binding amongst sections of the 
Hindus who are not so much influenced by European ideas. 
Nowadays a man may eat beef, drink wine, w^ shoes 
made of cowhide, sit down to table with Europeans, without 
losing his position in society. I know gentlemen, who are 
regarded as orthodox— at any rate are not expelled from 
their dal — -who frequently visit houses of Europeans, eat* 
ing add drinking quite freely with them. In country districts 
I have partaken of roast meat in Hindu gentlemen’s houses 
where a-Mahomedan cook was kept; and this quite openly ; 
the! Br&hman host sitting down with me at the table. Public 
dinners are gi^ven in European hotels where Hindu gentlemen 
of various castes pUbUoly j;!l^ of food together. The 
yotmg men who iy^Wred lo cross t^^ sea were, on their 
return to India, subjected to most severe penance as a method 
of puni^ng them from contMt with the despised kneohhas ; 
but as many resented this, the process of purification has 
been very considerably modified. The Hindu community 
found that by outeasteing those who had been bold enough 
to go to England tb qualify for good positions in their own 
comihqrr^ey wme c^ men who were throwing the 

hrii^ktf^ hul^ nation, and thmefim a way vms 

•ooi^sx^e by retained. With the ex- 

-. v. 
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ception of a very few of the more orthodox dais, Hindus may 
do almost anything they wish except receive Christian bap- 
tism. That still remains as a recognised separation from the 
community, although certain pundits in Calcutta have openly 
declared that they could find no word against baptism in 
their Scriptures. However, the feeling of the community at 
present is in fiivour of the expulsion from caste of those who 
thus openly assert their faith in Jesus Christ. 

Dais exist in connection with aJDl the various castes, 
and the members are subject to their authority, in some 
cases the power of the dais being superior to law; ay., it 
has been enacted that it is lawful for a Hindu widow to re- 
marry ; but though this law has been in existence for years, 
the number who have availed themselves of it is exceedingly 
small ; the power of Hindu prejudice has proved itself so 
strong, that those have been excommunicated who have trans- 
gressed what they consider the Hindu sacred law on this 
question. Some of these communities are much more strict 
th^ (^ers. Some years ago a Hindu gentleman, who had 
by nis mode of living (he was a frequenter of European hotels, 
and freely piu^ok of forbidden food) made himself obnoxious 
to the members of his own set, for a time' got on very 
well indeed without being admitted into their strict society. 
He had friends like-miBfded with himself, who afforded him 
the society he needed. But as years rolled by, and his 
daughters were old enough to be married, he found his isola- 
tion prevented him from obtaining husbands for them. He 
therefore applied for admission in vain to several sets of' his 
own caste, and was refused. At last he found one liberal 
enough to admit him as* a member, and so he died ** in the 
odour of sanctity,' ” though he scarcely chang^'liis mode of 
life. In addition to tliese smaller oommi^^ji|l, v there .are 
what might be almost termed Hindu CenCm - AssonblieB; 

societies formed for the exl^zs^ purpose of cxplaiiiing 
and enforcing Hhulu law and ci^in, to whom imps^famt 
social questions m'o reforrisd^' de«hiiin> the 
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of wliich are mostiy learned pundits, with a sprinkling of 
well-to-do men eng^ed in secular employment. As a speci- 
men of the subjects taken before them fot diseusdoh ahd 
settlement, and also as an example of the subtlety with 
which they harmonize common sense with the teaching- of 
the Scriptures^ may be mentioned that connected with the 
introduction the water supply into Calcutta. Hinduism 
forbids its followers' from drinking water from a vessel that 
has been touched by people of another caste. The water thUt 
flows through the pipes in the city is obtained by the mass 
of the people from stand-posts with taps, to which low-caste 
Hindus, Mussulmans, Christians, Ac., have free access. At 
flrst an attempt was made to have taps set apart for the 
different castes, but when this was found to be impracticable, 
the Hindu Dharma Bakshini Sabha (i.«., the Society for the 
Preservation of the Eternal Beligion), determined that 
although it was contrary to the teaching of Hinduism for 
men of different castes to drink water which Came from the 
same vessel, yet, as the people had to pay taxes to. meet the 
expenses of bringing this water, this money payment should be 
considered a sufficient atonement for violating the ordinances 
of the Hindu religion. This certainly is a great concession, 
when it is remembered that in many places in India there 
are tanks set apart, for the high-caste people, which the low- 
caste people are not permitted to approach. The idea of an 
indulgenca being granted for an open violation of a religions 
ordinance is certainly a deter mode of obtaining a desired 
though forbidddt-booni ' *i?^at there are degrees of strictness 
amongst Brahroiims, and that some esteem themsdves d a 
very Superior stamp, the following story will show. A few 
months ago, when travelling on the East India Hallway, I met 
tdth two Br&lunaiis from Mysore. They were educate men j 
<me of them was expdsting to appear in the following BJk. 
Buamindued' of 'tlfo Madras University. When we wc^ 
isavin^ Benares, it occurred to me to ask if they had any 
tiring M iidy city. ao^, ** NO, but tre soon 
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found some Brahmans from our part of the country.’' I said, 
** Oh, then you were well received and hospitably entertained 
by them, of course ?” I shall never forget the look of infinite 
disdain with which one of them replied : ** Do yon think we 
would eat with men who live in such a city as Benares, and 
■ associate with the Br&hmans of this district ? No, we con- 
tented ourselves whilst there with one meal a day, which we 
cooked for ourselves.” My question appeared to them about as 
reasonable as if I had asked a nobleman in England if he had 
dined with scavengers. 

Even Christianity is not sufficiently strong in every case 
to obliterate this o^ste prejudice. In some chmrches in the 
South of India at the communion service two cups are used,, 
one for those who have come from tlie higher castes, and one 
for those firom the outcastes, and it is believed that if this- 
custom were not pei^tted, many of tho caste Ohristians- 
.would absent themselves from the Lord’s table rather than 
drink from a cup that was used by those who were formerly 
outcastes. In some parts of Bengal a similar spirit was 
allowed to manifost itself for a time ; but a few years of 
severe discipline was successful in restoring the people to 
conformity with what seems to be the Spirit of J esus Christ in 
matter. In oases of church discipline the system of caste 
is pcoasionally imitated in the Christian Church. When for 
any misconduct a man is put out of fellowship with his 
the memben refuse to visit him, or to give him their 
hookah (pipe). And it is said that frequently this exclqsion 
from the friendly offices of his brethren leads to penitence, 
and restoration to the fraternity follows. 

; The positic^ of the mixed castes is cpii^erably im- 
proved. IS^t to the Br&hmans, in Bengali a|i^y rate, 
nmatraspeetifole castes are the Yau^yas andl^jimhas. These 
dfesscs are regarded as gentlemehir 4 Birman w 41 aeso- 
oiate wilb thiem on idm-ost equal, tho:iigb of oepr^ 
%^nbt eat, novwiUldsfrmilfyiii;^^ 

|hii^-ira^ that they may have bi^iight as 
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These classes tread hard upon the heels of the Brfihmans in 
the colleges and schools, and secure some of the highest 
honours in the universities. It is very difficult to say how 
this change has been effected. Certainly at one time these 
were despised classes ; now their position is almost equal to 
that of the Brahmans ; whilst the mechanics, who probably 
were the Sfidras in ancient times, have sunk much below 
them in modem times. A good story was told me by an eye* 
witness of the way in which European training acts in destroy- 
ing these caste prejudices. On one occasion', at the Medical 
College, Calcutta, a professor, in illustration of his lecture on 
Hygiene, brought samples of different kinds of cooked food. 
There was beef roast and boiled, and ham — all, of course, 
obnoxious to the strict Hindu. No sooner was the lecture 
concluded, and the lecturer’s back turned, than the students 
rushed from their seats and boldly ate up the various kinds of 
food in the presence of each other — an act that a generation 
before would certainly have been followed by the excommuni- 
cation of every member of the class. 

The lines have been far more tightly drawn around the 
different classes with respect to intermarriage and to the 
taking of food together. It is evident, that in Menu’s, fame 
it was a most common thing for men of one caste to have a 
wife belonging to another ; and that the punishment for such 
offences did not fall Upon the guilfy parties, but on their ohil* 
dren. Nowadays, those who commit the fault are made te 
suffer ; hence it very rarely occurs. To an outsider it is difficult 
to understand the minute distinctions that are made between 
the classes of the same caste. For example, the Brahmans of 
Bengal are divided into several Simies, or classes, as Bauries, 
Barenders, YaidikSi and Saptasatia The Srenies are again 
subdivided into Kulins, Srotiyas, and Yangsi^. Those 
be^nging to the subdivisious will interehimge hospitalities, 
bhi wiU not freely ilhe Srenies, however, 

Intedinariy with eaeh other. 
I^bngh it is a most Oomm<m tMng. in India for a mah to 
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follow iiie same profession and calling as bis father — so com- 
mon, in fact, that Enropeans have come to speak of different 
trades and callings as eaatea: as, they speak of a man 
belonging to the weaver caste, the blacksmith caste, the car- 
penter etuis, &c. ; yet this is a mistake ; the caste of the people 
is really different from the trade or calling; though it is 
very common indeed, almost nniversal, for men of the same 
trade to be of the same caste. Custom rules with an iron 
hand throughout India, and generally a father trains his 
son to work at the same trade as himself. It is not at aU 
common for a boy to be apprenticed to strangers as in England; 
ns soon as he can be of any assistance to his father, he goes 
with him to his work, and continues in the same walk of 
life. In our schools are found, side by side with Brilhmans, 
bdys whose fathers are mechanics or small farmers, and 
though they may not have tiie same influence to obtain em- 
pli^ment as the Br&hmans, it is not their religion that prevents 
them from engaging in office or scholastic Work. In the army 
axe to be found men from all castes, and it has been used as 
an argument against the men of lower castes obtaining pro- 
motion, thak' though, when on duty, the higher caste man 
would be under the authority of the lower, when relief from 
duty came,- the low-caste officer would bow before the high- 
ca$ta private. The spread of education has done much to 
masses of India, and to lessen the profound 
keaaration for the Brfthman that he has received as his birth- 
i^g^t fmf many genaratums^ 

; fact is the ease with which a man 

has been nooinsttiinicated can regain admission to his 
oasts- In most eases it is hythe mere payment of a sum 
of isi^jsey # provide a feai^ for the members of his dal, 
' aftat:%|4s^''i^ ',ef|i^dev' Is- as pure- -in .th^|^^:,ashe ' ever 


Batfant m soon to tott^ in 
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montli’s wages on a feast, and is then absolved I A man openly 
joins in a dinner with men of other castes, or goes to England 
to study ; he has to pay a fine and go through certain puri- 
fying ceremonies more or less difficult, according to iho 
character of his society, and all is well with him. It ia cer- 
tain that the great majority of educated men of the present 
day do not care for the benefit of being retained in caste, so 
far as they are concerned ; but they do not like to be passed 
by when birth, marriage, and funeral ceremonies of their Mends 
are held ; neither do tliey like a father to object to allow his 
son to marry their daughters. Hence multitudes, purely on 
social grounds, continue under the restraints of caste. In 
former times it was the greatest disgrace that could happen 
to a man for a son to embrace Ghristianity : not only was the 
son lost to his family, but the whole family was shunned as 
contaminated. Now some fathers say to Iheir sons, Yon 
can become a Christian if you wish, and, were I alone to be 
consulted, yon should remain at home as before ; but for the 
sake of my caste connections, and the disgrace ostracism would 
inflict on the family, you must go elsewhere.’* As most of 
the large families now have lost at least one member of their 
family, through the efforts of missionaries, the disgrace that 
was felt oh this score has largely diminished; It is perfectly 
true that there are many still who regard caste as a divine 
institution, and dread the divine penalties that follow any 
ii^ringements of its rulea« paore especially is this the case 
with the vast mi^l^tyof^ the lower carders. They would pre- 
fer death to parta^g of forbidden food, or doing anything 
that tiiey thought was contrary to the, teaching of theis 
peculiar sect. Azid thete can be no doubt whatever that 
it was largely owmg to^a widei^re^ report that the Govern'- 
meat vros almut to jaboii^ caste i^t led to the Indian Mutiny 
of '.1867«> Lies m this^ subjeot were circulated^ and men to , 
whpas oasjhr pur^y vmt dearer listened to the advice 

4p^4^tio|n^ > cared l^e fop enste t^^ 

who out of the general commotion to gain something^. 
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Sometimes in a Enropeon honsehold in India these caste 
dislinotion present themselves in a ludicrous light. If a 
Hindu servant is sent for anything, from a child to a letter, 
that is in the hands of a low*oaste servant, the article cannot 
he taken direct from the hand of the one who has it ; it must 
be laid down on the ground, or whatever is near, and taken up 
by the other. There must be no personal contact ; nor must 
th^ touch the same article whilst the hand of the low-caste 
person is upon it, or they are defiled. Hindu senwits will 
not object to assist in removing a piece of furniture with 
Christians, but if a sweeper or other low-caste man attempts 
to touch it, they will at once turn away. Of course it often 
happens that when a man does not wish to do anything, or is 
ordwed to do vdiat he regards as the work of another ser- 
vant^ he pleads caste difficulties where those rules do not at 
all apply. 

There is one thing more that should be mentioned here, 
and that is the widespreail notion that the prohibition of 
flesh meat for food is one of the most general restrictions of 
caste. As a rule it is doubtless true : Hindus are vege- 
tarians and a^toiners from intoxicating drink ; but there are 
many who axe not so, and yet are good Hindus. What is 
forbidden as ordinary food beepmes lawful when it is eaten as 
part of the worship that is rendered to a deity. There ore 
soi^ classes who will never partake of fish even, but these 
aro fewi as a rule fish is freely eaten by Hiudus -of all 
ci|lte% venison is generally allowed, and goat’s flesli may be 
Mtlni udder certain conditions. The goats that are sacri- 
ficed to Eftli in some of her many forms are by that act 
sanctified, and may be freely eaten. Hence, if a man wish 
to eat meat, he has simply to send his gtutt to the shrine 
of Eftli, pay ^s fre to the priest, bring h<^o ^c body, and 
ho can then partakeof ii Ileshv tiioiigh^ di«lbi|!|^ordered to 
bo eaten at the JSirftdhas, or fi^deehl feuBto,ii"iot often pro^ 
For men too poor to or goalf 

em bntciiirl^ sheq^. in ^ 
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Kflli stands, before which the goat is slain where he can 
purchase as much as he may require of this sanctified meat 
In like manner, when a man wishes to indulge in bhang, or 
nny other intoxicant, he has simply to engage in the worship 
of Siva, who, when incarnate, was particularly addicted to the 
use of intoxicants. In fact, though, looked at in some aspects, 
Hinduism is a most rigid system of rules for the guidance of 
men in all the relationships of life, in other aspecte it is a 
most accommodating system, as it provides a way by which 
men may indulge in pleasures which by some of their Scrip- 
tures are forbidden. 

It would necessitate far more space than I can spare, and 
be most tedious to the reader, were I to enumerate, with the 
briefest notice of their peculiarities, all, or nearly all, of the 
many castes that now exist. Dr. Wilson describes no less 
than twenty-five clatm of Brahmans alone, and these again 
are subdivided into numerous subdivisions. These divisions 
are laigely geographical; but yet each class has marked 
peculiarities, and in many cases there is no real intercourse 
permitted between them. The following is a brief acooont 
of the Brahmans in Bengal. ** Formerly only one older, 
called the Satsati Brfihmans, were found there, all of whom 
were equal in honour. Matters stood thus till the time of 
Adishura, a Bengal Baja, who, offended with their ignonuMe 
when wishing to offer a sacrifice to obtain rain, solicited firmn 
Tira Singha, the king of Eanyakn\ja, five Brfthmans to 
OfBoiate at this sacrifice. The first Brahmans sent were 
rejected because they wbi^ stockings, and rode on horses; 
those afterwards sent were approved; they performed the 
sacrifice to the great satisfaction of the njonarch, who gave 
them grants of land in what the Hindus coll the province 
of Bfirha; and from these five Brilhmans are descended 
almost All the Brahmans now in tha province. They stUl- 
retain the family names of their original ancestors-— EaqraiPM 
fjrom Eitsyapa &e mgd, Bharadwajas from the sage Bhai^^ 
ws|ar jSandilyas from Sandilj^^^ from Savanui» 
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Bfttsyas from the sage BAtsya. Some of the descendants of 
these Brftlunans, in consequence of removing into the pro^ 
vince of Yilrendra, are called Yarendra Brithmans, and those 
who remained at Biirha are known as Bilrhis. These com- 
prise all the Brahmans in Bengal, except the Yaidikas, and 
about 1,600 or 2,000 families of the Satsati, or original 
Bengal Brahmans, of whom there were about 700 families 
in the time of Adhisura. The Yaidikas are said to have fled 
from Orissa from the fear of being made Yamachoris ; and 
because they were better students of the Yedas than tlie 
other B^hmans they were called Yaidikas. 

*' From these ancestors have branched no fewer than 160 
families, of which the precedence was fixed by Ballala Sen, 
who roigned in the twelfth century of the Christian era. One 
hundred of tliese families settled in Yarendra, and fifty-six in 
BOrha, or Northern Bengal. These, though now dispersed 
tlurough the province, retain the family distinctions fixed by 
Ballala Sen. Q?hey are denominated from the families to 
wbich their five progenitors belonged, and are s'till considered 
KOhyaknvja i^hmons.” 

. The principal classes amongst them are the following : — 

1. HUrJta KuHna Bruhimna. These form the highest class 
aa fixed by Ballala Sen, because of their possessing tlie fol- 
lo^^bag xiine good qualities : Observanco of Brahm^anical 
customs, meekness, learning, good report, a disposition to 
viliit holy places, devoutness, observance of marriage amongst 
equals only, asceticism, and-liberality. And, because possessed 
ol, ifiiese high qualities, special privileges were given to them, 
pai^cnlurs of which will be given in anotheir; chapter. 

% .Bhttjtgia Kuliftas ; i.e,t those whose honour, is 

broken : this has resulted firem ma^iUg j|lipeath them. / 

Of these there are no less 

‘|i. .^he is font^^Uf tbose^^ 

ti^ fifth geneiwtiou tbe 

^e first dass jfell into the se^U, or b^ine- a Bliugh 
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Etilma>. The OhuttaJm, or marriage-brokers for the Brfth- 
mane, generally belong to this class. 

4-8. The Btidiya Shrotiya Brahmans, or VaiMkas. These 
are said to possess only eight of tlie nine excellent Br&hmanical 
qualities. These are generally the most learned in the Sastras 
of the Brilhmans of Bengal ; the Viirendras are similar to the 
Badiya Srotiyas ; the Saptashatis are the descendants of the 
original Brahmans who were passed over by king Adhishfiva 
because of their ignorance. They earn their living by 
attending at Shradhas, &c. The Yoidikas were originally 
the priests of the five tribes of Brahmans who came to 
Bengal. These are said to have been excluded by Ballala 
Sen from the higher classes because of their want of learning ; 
they said it was because they questioned the right of the king 
tp make arbiti*ary divisions of their order. 

9. The Agradame, These have sunk in caste, and can only 
intermarry amongst their own class, because they do not 
scruple to take presents of gold, &c., at the Preta ShnTdha ; 
t.e., the first ceremonies for the dead. 10. The Maraiporae 
are those who repeat the mantras over the dead, by which 
act their honour is lost, a fee of ten rupees being taken by 
them as compensation. 11. The Brahmans are those 

who perform religious ceremonies for the Bapalis who work 
in jute : in like manner, those who do similar acts for gold- 
smiths, fishermen, &c., bear the name of the class for whom 
their services are. availably. Generally the doing of duty in 
this manner for low-cas^ Hindus greatly lowers them in the 
esteem of their caste fellows, who will not eat witli them on 
this account. After doing this work they have to find their 
associates m those who are ready to sell their services in a 
similar manner. 12. The Pir Mi BroJmans. To this class 
some of the most respectable families of Calcutta belong. 
Years ago one of their ancestors went to the house of a 
Mussnlmtin law officer, where a ^ick was played upon him. 
The lihssulniiin had heard it said to ** smell food was half 
eatii^; lt ; ” and in the wish to pemyert some of the Bnlhmans 
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in his neighbourhood he invited them to his house, and 
whilst they were seated there he ordered his dinner to be 
served. They smelt the food, and their caste was gone — 
so it was decided. Some of them became Mussulmans ; but 
one who preferred to remain a Hindu,' though his caste w.as 
injured, became the founder of another class, called the Fir 
&li, after the man who had played the trick upon him. 

l^iough many of the Brahmans have taken to other employ* 
ment, a large number are supported by lands that were given 
for this purpose by kings and 3rich men. At the religious 
festivals they are well paid for tlieir presence and work, 
though they complain bitterly of the ovil times in which their 
lot is cast. Ward says, 1 have been informed that in the 
district of Burdwan, the property applied to tlio support of 
idolatry amounts to tlie annual rent of fifteen to twenty lacs 
of rupees. It has been lately ascertained that in the ZiUah 
of Nadiya the lands amount to above 600,000 acres. When 
all these things are considered it will appear that the eler^. 
in Catholic countries detour little of national wealth com* 
pared with the Brahmans.” 



CHAPTER VI. 

phopoution op people in the chief castes. 

Frox the last census (1881) a few interesting facts can be- 
gathered respecting the numbers included in several of the 
most important castes. The divisions adopted by the Govern- 
ment were as follows : — 1. Brahmans ; 2. Eshetrijas ; 8. 
Other Hindu castes ; 4. Aboriginal classes ; 6. Hindus not 
recognizing caste distinctions ; C. Castes not stated. I shall 
give a general idea of tlie distribution of the Hindus in 
Bengal, which may be taken as a fair example of the con- 
dition of the people in India generally. The Hindu popu- 
lation of this province being reckoned at about 45} millions, 
we find them classified as follows : — 


I. Asiatics other than natix es of the Indian Empire 7,026 

II. Natives of the Indian Empire : — 

n. Aboriginal tribes 1,865,216 

b, Semi'Hindnized aborigines 10,618,415 

c. Hindus proper — 

1. Saperioreastes(Briibnuu»fEshetri]rabiAe.) 4,897,426 

2. Intermediate (Yjaidirae, 84,990 ; Kayasthas, 

1,460,848, *0.) 2,777,124 

8. Trading classes (Vaisyas, 9,820) 963,159 

4. Pastoral classes, 'chiefly Owallas 4,115,377 

6. Classes engaged in preparing (cooked) food 924,984 

6. Agricnltural classes 6,875,197 

7. Classes m^aged in personal service (i.r., 

barben, vmshermen, palanqnin-beaiers, 

, ’ijba.) »• ^ .... ...... 2,804,008_ 

. 8. Arfk^ . . . i ........ . . ..^. ............ 4,482,471 

-> • 1,619,844 
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10. Labourers 540,839 

11. Fish and vegetable salesmen 142,417 

12. Fishermen and boatmen 2,131,433 

13. Dancers, musioians, beggars, and vagabond 

classes 4^,255 

d. Persons enumerated by nationality only .... 48,114 

e. Persons of Hindu origin not recognizing caste, 

such as Yaishnavas, Gosains, d'C 083,227 

/. -Hindus, castes not stated 370,451 


In this enumeration about 100 different castes are men- 
tioned; of these the Gwalla, or cow-herds, are the most 
numerous, numbering nearly 4,000,000 ; the Brahmans 
uumher about millions. The proportion of the classes 
mentioned above' are as follows : — 


1. Superior castes 10.77 

2. Intenncdiate 0.10 

3. Traders 2.11 

4. Pastoral classes 9.05 

5. Food sellers 2.03 

J. Agricultiirallsts 15.12 

7. Servants 6.16 


8. Artizaifs 9.86 

9. Weavers , 3.56 

10. Labourers . 1.20 

11. Greengrocers 0.31 

12. Boatmen and fishermen 4.68 

13. Musicians, , .09 

14. ' Uncertain, and those ,nut recognizing caste . 1.50 


** Thirty castes have representatives in every division of 
the province, and a reference to their names m ^e margin 
will show that they are all castes of general utility, whose 
service are indispensaUe to that mioKoebsm, the Bengal 
Tillage.' f.,' ' 

Brfihman, Kimdu, ‘^T|lle Brohpan home in 

Rajput, Kayastha, every -J|Mnlet as. 

Baniyf^ Eumhar, priest^ in • semdim^^ e^ as 
Barhi, Kurmi, teacher, tp^arly; # ic^ ee|!emor 

]3ami> Madak, servioi 
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Ohamar, Mali, lar secular part. Where half a 

Dhobi, Mallah, dozen huts cluster together, there 

Dorn, Niipit, the Baniya sets up his petty shop 

Gwalla, Sunri, and opens his loan business. No 

Hari, Tamoli, village is cou^plete without its oil- 

Jaliya, Tanti, man (Teli), or its carpenter (Barhi), 

Jugi, Tcli, who mends its ploughs, builds its 

Kahar, Tevi, houses, and supplies the wood for 

Kaibartha, Bhuinya, the cremation of its dead. Not less 

Karmakar, Khawar. necessary is the cobbler (Chamar), 

who skins the carcases of the village cattle, makes the cart- 
man’s whips, and keeps in repair tho shoes of the community ; 
while his wife has the monopoly of obstretric practice. The 
washerman (Dhobi) and the barber (Napit) are as indis- 
pensable to a people hedged around by ceremonial obser- 
vances as the scavengers (Dom, Hari) are to remove unclean 
substances and to maintain an affectation of sanitation. The 
services of the blacksmith (Karmakar, or Lobar) are in daily 
requisition, and tho potter (Kumhar) makes the earthern 
plates and bowls which nine-tenths of the people use for 
cooking and eating from. The confectioner (Madak and 
Kandu) is a necessity among a people whose food is almost 
wholly farinaceous, and who are often obliged to have it in a 
portable form, and to eat it under the shadow of a 'toee, or 
by the roadside, whenever they find leisure to do so. The 
petty luxuries of village life are provided bytfie Sunri, who 
sells wine, and the Bami and Tamoli, who grow and vend 
the aromatic pSii-leaf and the astringent betel-nut so dear 
to native palates. The Tanti and tlie Jugt weave the coam 
clothes which the village folk wear, and the Mali grows the 
flowers for the local shrine, or the frequent domestic festival, 

. as w^ as better kind of vegetables with whidi tlie villager 
merids his coarse fiuw. All these artizans work for a cbm- 


.l)|fl4txwhose pautiugx'edie^ aud herdsmen, 

j S^iag^uHonii. eleiuteit, fronn. wldeh f^ castes are altogether 



,mfi^y siqiplied in Jleugal^ 
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Ennnis in Behar, and Chassas in Orissa. The Gwalla 
(ooW'keeper) is a &miliar and frequent figure in every comer 
of the land. The cow is to the Hindu much more than the 
camel to the Arab, and it fills a large place in every phase of 
his daily life. . . . The great rivers of Bengal support a 
numerous race of boatmen (Mallali), and the craving for 
fish among a people to most of whom other animal food 
is interdicted, either by necessity or prejudice, employs as 
large a number of fishermen (Tevi). The Kahar is ubi- 
qititous, sometimes as a carrier of palkies, and therefore 
indiqiensablo at all weddings, or as a domestic servant. Tho 
Eayastha, who once shared with the Briihman the monopoly 
of learning, still thrives in every hamlet, from Patna to 
Guttack, as tlie schoolmaster, the village accountant, or the 
landlord’s confidential secretary. Lastly, the shifting popu> 
lation of the community, tho daily labourers and field hands, 
are supplied by two castes, tho Bhuinyas and the Ehawars, 
the former of whom Mr. Magrath thought were once tho 
autochthones of Behar ; while the latter name, being that of 
a large sepSrat^ tribe, is an alternative epithet for one sub* 
division of the Santhals.” 

There is one very important and interesting fact brought 
<mt by these returns as conipared with tliose of the census of 
respecting the semi*Hindnized aboriginal tribes, as 
;they are caUed, showing how very rapidly those who only 
Ifiine years ago were regarded as aboriginals are now 


reckoned as Hindus. 

Censtu of 1872. 1881. 

Abotiginal tribes 2,788,818 1,8A.'>,815 


. Ssmi'HinduiEed tribes ...... 9,474,248 10,818,451 

The Cmsns loi^t says ** Looking first ^^^ike figures for 
1661) the niiMt o^oas poiiai to observ^^ the large pro- 
ptoj^Qii of tilie elass of semi^BO&ti^zed aborigines. Accepting 
tke' ^si^ 167% thbp appeitf to numblj^ 
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part hewers of wood and drawers of water, and are beyond 
cavil the remnants of the nations whom saccessive invaders, 
culminating with the Aryans, found in possession of the 
country, and absorbed more or less into their ^stem of polity. 
Those of the aboriginal tribes which were most remote from 
the scene of the invasion, or were so situated as to be able to 
withstand it, have retained to this day their primeval lan- 
guage and customs, and their tribal faiths. Those, on the 
other hand, who were most exposed to the wave of conquest, 
who were least able -to resist, or who were most ready to 
amalgamate with the new-comers, were absorbed into their 
community, but relegated to its lowest grades, and employed 
in its most menial offices. Such was the treatment which 
the inhabitants of the country received at the hands of the 
Hindu invaders. The question of absorption is only one of 
time and opportunity. Many Of the castes shown as low- 
daste Hindus, and now universally accepted as such, hav« 
peculiarities which give rise to the suspicion that they are not 
pure Hindus of the Aryan type ; but they are to all intents 
and purposes low-caste Hindus, and are i^ated as such with- 
out question. The class of semi-Hindnized aborigines are 
only a stage behind them in their progress towards Hinduism, 
'^at many of the low-caste Hindus once were, the semi- 
EUnduized aborigini^ are now; and in the lapse of time 
they, too, will recruit the ranks of the Hindus, as inter- 
marriage and ;S<^ial rntdrcourse gradually obliterate more 
and more their distinctive characteristics.” 

It is interesting to see how the embracing of Hinduism in 
past ages has digi^ed their descendants in the present day. 
It is probable that Brahmanism did not spread through 
Nepfil until the fifteenth century. Driven there by the Mus- 
snlmiln' invasion, the Hindu exiles readily received converts, 
making them, and idso their own descendants by the hill 
women, Xshatriyas. From these turo sources spring the Kha$, 
brighiiHy tiiename of a smidl clan of creedl^ barbarians, 
now the proud tii^e the Kdiatnya order of the kingdom of 
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Kep&l, who also bear tue family names of the BrShmanioal 
orders. And, strange to say, the Bi^ihmans there who officiate 
in temples and at festivals not only eat goats and sheep, but 
also fowls, and rear pigs for their own tables. Both the strict 
Bra^ans and the so-called Eshatriyas may also drink water 
that is brought by the Eachar Bhutiyas, men who kill cows 
and eat beef without scruple; yet in some other respects 
caste is most rigorously observed. In the matter of marriage 
and adultery the strictest rules prevail., A Brahman, if 
a soldier, and the Eshatriyas are bound in honour, if their 
wife prove un&ithful, themselves to slay the offender and 
out off the wife’s nose and drive her from their home. 

The history of the conversion of the Manipuris to 
Hinduiuu is most interesting, and shows clearly how the 
propagation of the faith is carried on. About a hundred 
years ago Ghorit Nawaj, the founder of the family of the 
present Baja, was converted to Hinduism by a wandering 
Sanyasi, Who then declared that the Manipuris were all 
Hindus, but had forgotten their privileges and duties. He 
ordered the people to bathe and make expiation for their 
long neglect, and then declared them to be good Hindus 
of the Eshatriya caste. A similar story is told of the Hindus 
ofCachar. 



CHAPTER VII. 

KULINISM AND POLYGAMY.* 

I HAVE reserved all notice of Kulinism for a teparate chapter, 
as it is one of the worst exorescences of Hinduism, and affords 
a notable instance of the way in which the bestowal of honour 
upon those originally regarded as worthy, has come to carry' 
with it a license to indulge to an almost unlimited extent the 
worst passions of human nature. 

As a rule the Hindus are not polygamjbts. It is true that 
under special circumstances it is permitted to them to take 
a second wife whilst the first is still living. In cases where 
seven years after marriage no son is bom, the Law Books 
Authorize a man to take a second wife, because a son is 
regarded as necessaty to perform the funeral rites of his 
father, and not for his father only — ^for three previous 
generations the happiness of his ancestors is imperilled 
by the neglect of these ceremonies. In these oases the new 
bride comes to.hv hnsbejid’d home, and though t^e super* 
seded wife reihams t^ nominal head of the household, it 
follows that the presence of the new and favoured wife, 
ei^eoially when she has a son in her arms, renders the posi- 
tion of the older .woman most painful. One has only to read 
the domestie life of Jacob to see what must inevitably follow 
where; tho ^oniger .and more fortunate wife resides in the 
8axn« : house with tire , ^Ider and despised one. Sometimes, 
It is true, the older wife receives ti>e younger with kindnessi 

e See CateStfa voh 
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bnt if the home life as depicted in tales by native writera bo 
correct, genen^ly there is jealousy and misery. Many of 
the well-to-do men do not scruple to keep concubines, but 
these have a separate establishment ; it is, howevet, not 
uncommon for the children of these separate homes to meet 
together, fully aware of their common fatherhood. But though 
. concubinage is by no means peculiar to India, in tbe privileges 
of ^ the Eulin Br&hman, however, who may marry as many 
wives as they wish, there is something pect^ar to Hinduism. 
Bi order to make the origin ' of this system clear it nHU be 
necessary to repeat a little of the history of the Brahmans in 
Bengal. 

jh the reign of King Adisur, himself a member of the Sen, 
or medical caste, the number of Brfthmans in his kmgdom 
of Oour was considerably reduced, and those who remained 
were for the most part ignorant men who were unable to 
read the Vedas in the original Sanskrit ; whilst of the Sagnio 
Br&hmans, i,e., those versed in the ritual of certain sacrifices, 
not one was to be fotmd. A drought of unusual duration 
threatening his counti^, the king, wishing to make a sacri> 
fioe at whidti only Sagnio priests could officiate, sent to the 
king of Eanouj, the capital of Hindustan proper, for a 
number of these learned men. When this request was read 
five priests who happmed to be present, tempted by the 
Hber^ offers made by the king of Gour, consented to migrate 
to his kingdom to perform his sacrifice. 

. These five men were Brahmans of the highest order, who 
could trace their origin to the divine sages, the sons of 
Brahmft himself. They belonged to the S^lndilya, Easyapa, 
Bharadwaj, Sftvama, and Batsya gotras, or tribes. Im- 
mediately on their arrival at Gqur they commenced then 
sacrificial work, and the names of the 
lemembered—^'Vedagamk Sifiiarsa, and ^iHimdra chanted . 
the Bh^, Yajus, and Saman Vedas, wl^e Daksha and 
Nfirftyan officiated at tbe samiflee.” Neii^bouring prihcea 
who were F^isai^ i^^ to 
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their homes delighted and amazed at the superior piety arid 
knowledge of these uewly«arrived priests who had oome from 
what tliey regarded as their anoesfral home. 

When the work for which these men had been brought 
was completed they settled down in their new home to eigoy 
the honours and emoluments the king showered upon them. 
But despising the native Brahmans on account of their 
ignorance and mode of life, they would not associate with 
them in their feasts, nor would they intermarry into their 
&milies, but continued to form an entirely separate sect. 
After a time, however, their descendants becoming numerous, 
were not so scrupulous; many of them fraternized to a 
greater or less extent with ^he BrShmans of the country. 
At length a king named BaLala Sen coming to the throne, 
a king who in the stories of the country is said to have been 
a son of the river Brahmaputra, and whose doings the poets 
have never ceased .to praise, dissatisfied with the ecclesias- 
tical condition of his kingdom, determined to arrange the 
priests into classes. He saw that many of the Kanouj fami- 
lies were not as pure, nor were their priests as learned, as they 
ought to be. He selected some from their number wh^m he 
believed to be possessed of certain excellences* to whom he 
gave the title of Kul, or Honourable; whilst to others, as he con- 
ceived them proportionately less worthy, he gave less honour- 
able titles. These men, styled Ktdhit, were intended to be 
the founders of a spiritual Aristocracy ; their children, if b(«n 
as the result of marriagscT into families equally honourable, 
were to inherit all the honours and privileges granted to their 
fathers. In fact, the privilege of a Eulin cannpt be taken 
away from him for any personal transgression, even though 
he mai'ry a woman other than of a Eulin family ; it is hitf 
duldren, not himself, who is called upon to suffer. 

At the present time, however, we find that this Eulinim 
is, the cause of unnumbered ills, many of those regarded 
ai Eulins esteeming it quite beneath their dignity to work, 
* Tbesd qaafifisssM UMutitinimm flw pNTioas chapter. 
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fhoiigh they do not object to be supported by the parents 
of those whom they have - condescended to ennoble by 
maniage ; in most of them the virtues for which the title 
of V honourable ’* was given being conspicuously absent. 

'** The Enlins, who were ennobled by Ball&la Sen, and after- 
wards enlarged by Lakshman Sen, were of divers meU, or 
orders, of which four were, and are still, considered primary. 
They take their designation from the places where, at their own 
request, they were allowed to settle, and they are to this day 
distinguished by the names of Fule, Ehardah, Sarvftnandi, 
and Ballavi. In these orders were comprehended the most 
meritorious of the descendants of the five colonists from 
Eanouj ; that is, the most virtuous o£ the Baneijeas, Hoo- 
kexjeas, Ghatt^‘eas, Ghosftls, and Ganjulies.” It vuU of 
course be understood that not <tll bearing these very common 
names are Etdins, nor are all the innnediate descendants 
of these regarded as honourable at the present time. Some 
of the. Banexjeas, for instance, were never admitted into the 
hohoorable brotherhood, and some* once honoured have, 
tluongh interminxiage with other than Enlins, caused thdr 
descendants* to pass into lower grades. It is a noticeable 
fimt that the honours of Etdinisni continue to a man through 
]ife{ bom a Eulin always a Enlin was the rule; and further, 
ti^ a is tiie only means of depriving thdiroff- 

jpfriK the same honour. *• Of the Baneijea fiuo^y two 
fldiioas were raised, Maheshwar and Makarand ; of the sons 
dt Pidcsha, tiie Chatietjeas, Bahnmp and Arabind were 
]i«no#ed ; Utsava was the onfy member of the Mook^a 
liitify despeiided fr^ Sriharsa that was distingnifdMd ; 

of the G or sons of CSissidra, vis., ilagat, 

IKNardhan, Slid Esmi ; and two of the Ga!bgtdto» or descent 
ianis of Yedi^sarva, vis., Sisho and likewise 

fiGlil. These Were aS tiie frine^ Enlini to dignity 
I^ Suof Balhda, and theyii^ i%(d|iuded 
# elfrer d the firar sMb a]reed||f|^i|iB^^ tiie fiini&y 

in. which: titiy wwe rea|«etive|yiiilM^ 
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**Xak8hmftn Sea, the son and saocessorof Ballfila Seh* 
foUo^d up and improyed the heraldry instituted by his 
father, and enlarged the names and orders of the Euls to 
an enormous length. The primary orders were left nn^ 
touched ; the inferior or secondary mrders were i^nn out into 
nearly thirty subdivisions. 

Besides these Eulins another order of Brfihmans was 
honoured in Ballftla’s time who were called the Srotiiyas. 
The descendants of the five Kanouj Brahmans, though at 
first they avoided all intercourse with the Saptasati or abori- 
ginal Brahmans of Bengal, were subsequeintly induced to 
accept their daughters as wives. The offspring of these 
marriages were considered inferior to their fathers, but 
superior to their mothers and maternal grandfathers. They 
had half the blood of Eanonj, and were therefore esteemed 
superior to the aboriginal priests, and they had half the 
blood of the Saptasatis, and so were held inferior to their 
fathers. The most meritorious of these persons the king 
honoured with the title of Srotriyas. They had this privilege 
amongst others, that the Eulins might marry their daughters 
without prejudice to their ranks. They have accordingly 
proved a cunnecting link between the Eulins and the 
Saptasatis. Their houses are the authorized nurseries for 
breeding wives for the exalted Brahmans, and they take no 
small pride in reflecting (m the importance which this honour 
imparts to the class. What enhances their privilege is the 
fkct that the Eulins ottofiot marry women from any other 
families, not eiven from the subordinate Eulins themselves, 
without degrading their offspring. 

•< The Eulins are strictly forbidden, on pain of forfeiting 
their title, to receive wives from funilies which are inferior 
to themselves, with the exertion of the Srotriyas just men- 
tioned. When this mle is transgressed, although Ihe delin- 
qi^nt himself does not suffer personally, his Awi is said to he 
tooki^Y He himself dies, as he w^ boxn, in ihe ei^oyment of 
1^ hohoiur foiitft toe title, and the glo^ 
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of ib« fiuoily becomes tanushed.” « Although an unequal 
lAarriage bxeaks a person’s kSly his immediate descendants 
are not classed with the common (Vansaj) Brahmans ; for 
four or five generaticns the recollections of Iheir ancestral 
dignity secures for the sons of a broken Eulin great honour 
and distinction. ^Hie descendants of a Eulin, even after the 
disruption of his kul, are for several generations considered 
superior in rank and dignity. The brightness and lustre of 
a noble fsmily are supposed to be mcapable of being tarnished 
at once and by a single act, thbhgh the days of its glory are 
numbered, and nothing will restore it to its primitive, great* 
ness. The immediate offspring of sudh a family are designated 
the sons of a .Swakritft bhanga, or self-broken Euhn, and 
esteemed as a second grade, or inferior by one step only tp 
the untainted orders. The next generation is esteemed the 
third in rank. This gradual deterioration continues to the 
fourth and fifth generations, after which the glory of the 
family is obscured, and it sinks to the level of the common- 
alty." It isjsaid that it is now difficult to find Brahmans of 
unbroken ktd. Many of the highest rank are once or twice 
zumoved froln those who had tlds honour. 

The law prohibiting under these severe penalties the 
.msmage of Eulins udth those of less honourable rmik was 
8|Bide to secure the- fsmily.purity of this high class, and in 
to become united to this aristocracy it is considered 
dcsifable finr a Brahman' to marry his daughter to a Eulin 
Ineband. Not the Srotriyas only^ but the Brahmans of the 
inferior orders, are most anxious to obtain a ^ulin son-in-law. 
Henco these men, are eagerly sought after, and inunense 
sums (tf money paid to purchase th^ consent to wed their 
dans^ters ; ‘ and hence has arisen the great ayft of ^e iiystem 
-•-vhs., pdj^famy to an alraqst unlinfited ei^^ 

** The law|viiich regulate the hmrriage cl liwihi femmes a^ 
crt^y strh^^t ; these mtu^ncl on shy aOccinmt be g^ven 
to any uaiHis are Of ah eqihi^ir euperior grade. Neither 
the n<Mr;hay ^l^d of 
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a Enlin’s daughter. An indelible disgrace would be affixed 
upon such a prostitution of a girl of birth and funily* Thus 
her hereditary honour becomes her heaviest misfortune. 
The greatest difficulty is experienced in settling her in life. 
The only circles from which a husband can be selected are 
in request everywhere and by everybody. To outbid the 
Srotriyas and others in the purchase of a noble bridegroom 
requires larger funds than many a £nlin can command. The 
greatest misery and distress are' accordingly occasioned. . . • 
No parent dares to risk his daughter’s virtue by allowing her 
to live a single life. The institutions of Hinduism, too, denounce 
the fiercest anathemas against such conduct. The severest 
condemnation is passed on a Brfthman who neglects to get 
his daughter married before her tenth year. The most 
meritorious way of disposing of her is to present her at the 
hymeneal altar when she is eight years old, the next before 
her ninth year is terminated. At all events her wedding 
must not be delayed beyond her tenth year. Longer delay 
entails upon the delinquent the guilt and infamy of infan* 
ticide.” Under these circumstances the poor Kulin father 
is in the greatest difficulty. He cannot allow her to marry 
any one belongihg to a lower caste ; he cannot afford to pur* 
chase a husband in his own. His only resource is to appeal 
to some decrepit old Eulin Brfthman, who already has a 
miUtitude of wives* to save the honour of his family by adding 
one more to his list.; ^Parents have been known, when a man 
has evidentiy been at iltw'point of death, to go through the 
marriage ceremony of their daughter with him rather t h a n 
incur the disgrace of having her remain unmarried. 

Kulinism^ then, is the root cause of polygamy. Sometimes 
frrom cupidity, sometimes from pity, sometimes from mere 
ft ma:p is led to marry a multitude of wives. Of 
course he cannot live with them all, nor does he atteinpt to 
them to his fathm’s house as the ordinary BQndu bride^ 
groom' would do. He chooses the house of one of his fathers* 
^luwr us hie home, and pays an occasional visit to his 
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oth^r mves -when their fathers offer inducement sufficient 
to lead hiin to honoiu: them with his presence. It is true 
some Kulins are content with one wife, and work hard t» 
maintain a comfortable home ; but many are simply the 
husbands of their many wives, and expect to be supported 
by the men vrhom they have honoured by becoming their 
sons-in-law. Some well-to-do Srotriyas and other Brahmans 
make the home so comfortable for their sons-in-law that they 
<ure content to be the husband of one wife only. A system 
more calculated to lead to immorality and misery it would 
hardly be possible to imagine. And this is the outcome of 
an arrangement that was ordained for the special purpose 
of doing honour to some who were considered by the king 
more worthy than the rest of their caste-fellows. 

The kills hitherto spoken of are those of the Bareya Brah- 
mans, so called from the neighboiu'hood in which they settled. 
But the neighbouring princes, seeing the glory of th$ five 
Brahmans who came at Adisur’s invitation, wished to have 
tiieir country .also illumined by the presence of tnese wise and 
holy men. Birmallah, king of Barender, father-in-law to 
Adisur, preferred a similar request to the king of Kanouj, 
in answer to which five Brahmans were sent to him also. 
These two classes, although they came from the same place, 
fmd might have been considered equal in their own country, 
now form two great classes — the Barenders and the Bfimyas 
— between whom intermarriage is prohibited, as are also 
^e rites of hospitality. The patron of the Barender Brilh- 
ziiiaaS arranged their descendants into classes, as Ballala 
Sen aiTanged those in his dominions. Of the Barenders, 
eight families are reckoned as Kulins: viz., the Maitras, 
Bhims, Budras, Sandels, Lahurys, Sadliobs,.Bhaders, and tbe 
Bhaduris ; whilst the Karanjans, Nahdabasis^^^auris, Atars, 
Bhandashalis, Komdebs, Champatis, and Jhampatis, 
were reckoned as Srotriya& . • 

BaUtUa Sen did not only estabUsh kuls amongst the Bvfth- 
..mans, but' gave titles- of honquf lilso to the Kayasthas Who 
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ioame as their attendants, although, according to the strict 
teaching of Hinduism, they were Bankers, or half-castes; 
viz., descendants of the Yaisya fathers and Sudra mothers. 
Sriharsa was attended by Makaranda Ghose, Ghahdra by Da- 
saratha Bose, Daksha by Kali Pass Mitter, Naniyau by Pu- 
mskottama Datta, and Yedagarva by Dasaratha Guha. l^ese 
five men were the progenitors of the most respectable Kayasthas 
in Bengal. Of these five, three only, viz., Ghose, Bose, and 
Mitter, acknowledged themselves to be the slaves of the 
Brahmans, and were rewarded for their servility by being 
made Kulin Kayasthas. Datta made the same admission, 
though with some reserve, and was not thus honoured, though 
intermarriage between his family and that of the Kulins was 
permitted ; but Guha, refusing to give up his freedom, was 
regarded as a Kulin only as compared with the Kayasthas he 
found already settled in Bengal. 

Such, then, is the origin of Kulinism, a source of unmiti* 
gated evil to many families at the present time. It is, 
however, only fair to say that some of the more I’espectable 
Hindus, and amongst them some of the Kulins themselves, 
have endeavoured again and again to have an end put to this 
most iniquitous system; and when it is known that the 
authority for the institution is not to be found in the Hindu 
Scriptures, but was an arbitrary arrangement made by a man 
who was a great admirer of the Brilhmauical order, and one 
who wished to increase their honour and add to their wealth, it 
certainly seems to be ope of those cases in which humanity 
cries aloud tb the Government to step in to put an end to 
most cruel practices for which there is no authority in the 
writings regarded by the people as sacred. There would be 
an outcry, doubtless, from those who now benefit by the sys- 
tem ; but the immense relief that the stox)page of the practice 
would give would be far greater than any such discontent. 

Wordr gives the following description of the evils of the 
systbm ; — 

vEaiph Kulin Br9rhman mimries at least two wives — ou,e 
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the daughter of a Brahman of his own order, the other of a 
Srotriya ; the former he generally leaves at her father’s, the 
other he takes to his own house. It is essential to the honour 
of a Eulin to have one daughter, but by the birth of many 
daughters he sinks in resjpeot. . . . Some inferior Eulins 
marry many daughters. . . . Numbers procure a subsistence 
by excessive polygamy : at their marriages .they obtain large 
presents, and as often as they visit their wives they receive 
presents from the father ; and then, having married into fmr^ 
or fifty families, a.Ealin goes from house to house and is fed, 
clothed, &o. Some old men after the wedding never see the 
females ; others visit them once in three or four years. A 
respectable Eulin never lives with the wife who remains in 
the house of her parents ; he sees her occasionally as a friend 
rather than a husband, and ^eads to have offspring by her, 
as he thereby sinks in honour. Children bom in the houses 
of their fathers-indaw are never owned by the father. In con* 
sequence of this state of things both the married and un- 
married daughters of the Eulinii are plunged in an abyss of 
misery.” He then goes on to speak of the natural resets of 
this iniquitous system : immorality, public prostitution, and 
abortion. 

The following official notice of their doings may be taken 
as a sober, carefully weighed statement. It appeared in the 
Gtoette of India, Feb. 7, 1867, and is signed by C. F. 
Hobhouse, H. T. Prinsep, Suttshara Ohosal, Ishwar Chandra 
Sipma, Bamanath Tagore, Joy Eissen Mookeijea, Degumber 
Iditter; the last three gentlemen, while subscribing to the 
report generally, state tiiat the practice of polygamy among 
^ose who obseiwe it obtains in a much more mitigated form 
than a few years before. 

** We will now describe some of the miun o9!||^^ in ihe 
matter of marriage, which, on the authority statements 
made in petitions to the Legislative Council, and in some 
instances within the knowledge of more than one of the 
native geutlemen on our ebiiun lunongiijt the 
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Bhanga Kalinas and yre will state what are declared in the 
papers before ns to be the evil results of some of those 
onstoms : — 

1. In addition to the presents nsnally given amongst all 
classes of the Hindns on the occasion of marriage, a Bhanga 
Eulina always, except when he gives his daughter to a brother 
Bhanga, and takes in exchange that brother Bhanga’s daughter, 
exacts a consideration formarriage fromthefamilyof the bride. 

2. A present is often given in addition on the occasion of 
any visit made to the house of the father-in-law. 

8. If the daughters of the first and second subdivisions! 
classes of Bhanga Kulinas cannot be given in marriage to 
husbands of their own classes, they must remain unmarried. 

4. The number of wives, includbag those of the same class, 
is said to be often as many as 16, 20, 40, 60, 80.°^ 

6. Polygamy is said to be resorted to as a sole means of 
livelihood by many Bhanga Kulinas. 

6. Marriage, it is said, is contracted quite in old age, and 
the husband often never sees his wife, or only, at the best, 
visits her once in every three or four years or so. 

7. As many as three and four, even twenty-three marriages, 
have been known to have been contracted in one day. 

8. Sometimes all a man’s daughters and his unmarried 
sisters are given in marriage to one and the same individual. 

9. It is so difficult to find husbands in the proper class for 
Kulina women that numbers, it is said, remain unmarried. 

10. The miairied and^ unmarried daughters and wives of 
TTwlmaw are said to liye in the utmost misery ; and it is 
alleged that crimes of the most heinous nature, such as 
adultery, abortion, infanticide, and prostitution are the 
common results of Bhanga Eulina marriages generally. 

11. Cases are cited of men who have married 82, 72, 66, 
60, and 42 wives, and have had 18, 82, 41, 26, and 82 sons ; 
and 26, 27, 26, 16, 16 daughters. 

* 'WilBon xoe&tions some oases known to pandits, with whom he had 
eottversed ou this sobject, where the number was 100 and 150. 
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12. Lists have been adduced of ftuxulies in the Burdwan 
and Hugli districts alone showing the existence of a plurality 
of wives on the above scale, and of numerous cases. 

13. The principle on which Kulinism was perpetuated, viz., 
that of preventing intermarriages between certain classes, is 
violated. 

14. Families, it is said, are ruined in order to provide the 
large sums requisite to give a consideration on the occasion 
of their daughters’ marriages, or are unable to marry their 
daughters at all for want of means to procure such consider* 
ation. 

16. Marriages, it is said, are contracted simply in order to 
[obtain] this consideration, and the husbands do not even 
care to inquire what becomes of their wives, and have never 
even had any intention of fulfilling any one of the marriage 
duties. 

16 The crimes that are said to result from the Kulina 
system of marriage are said to be habitually concealed by the 
actors in them and by their neighbours, and this so as to 
baffle the efforts of the police at discovery. 

17. No provision is made for the maintenance of one wife 
before marriage with an unlimited number of others.” 

Surely if these statements can be relied on, and they form 
the body of a report on the subject to the Legislative Council 
of India, and if it were possible would certainly have been 
controverted, no words of comment can add to their weight. 
These Eulinas are strict Hindus, and are accounted worthy 
of the respect of the community. They are the “honourable 
dass,” the aristocracy of India. 
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CHAPTER I. 


HINDU WORSHIP* 

In this and the following chapters, the worship, the strictly 
religions life of the Hindus, will be described, as distinguished 
from their ordinary social, or, as we might say, secular life. It 
is true that the whole life of the Hindu is religious. His Scrip- 
tures teach him how he must dress, eat, work, and conduct- 
himself in all his various relationships. According to the belief 
of a Hindu, he is as guilty, in many respects more guilty, in the 
sight of God, when he violates some apparently ti‘ivial caste 
regulation, as when he is guilty of falsehood, dishonesty, or 
immorality. Still, as we make a distinction between reli- 
gions acts and ordinary life, 1 wish to treat in this chapter 
of that which is known amongst us as religion proper ; 
i.e.t the worship .that the Hindus pay to their deities, and the 
time and manner of doing it. 

As the Christian’s aim in worship differs diametrically from 
that of the Hindu, it naturally follows that their methods will 

* The books that are ingair^liA as authorities for teaching the worship 
pten^ of the and silw for regulating their daily life, are the 

Yew, the Epics the Mahabhiurata and the Bamayana), the Puranas, 
and the Tanhras. Some of the Tantras are older than some of the 
PurSaas, thonc^ generally it may be said that they are the most modern 
of all the Hindu Soripturse. The Tantriks, indeed, claim respect for their 
books, as afitth Veda, and regard them with reverence equal to that given 
to the Vedas. Thus in the Siva Tantras that deity is represented as say- 
ing, '^ The five seas issued from my five months. Theselive are known as 
^ paths to finid liberation. There are many seas, but none equal to the 
upper one '* (/.«., ^e Tantra, which came from the uppermost head). It is 
«UA that it was owing to a ourse of Gdyatoi that in the Kali Yuga the 
Briihmaas haa^ become Tanbiks. 
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widely differ. In a word, the Christian’s aim is to know and 
love God ; that knowing Him he may know the character it 
is his duty to strive after, and loving Him, he may have an all- 
constraining motive impelling him to attain it. To this end 
he reads the Word of God, has spiritual fellowship with Him, 
and strives, by uniting with others like-minded, to deepen that 
love, until his whole nature shall become like to that of 
God’s. With the Hindu the aim is altogether different from 
this. His belief is that he is part of God, but through igno- 
rance is unable to realize this identity. He fears the objects of 
his worship, and tries by presents to purchase their faVour, 
and by knowledge of his identity with the Supreme, as a drop 
of water falling into the sea loses its identity, to obtain re- 
tinion with Him. His books teach him that there are two 
limys of gaining that desired end. The one is meditation, by 
which a man at length ceases to think of anything, becomes 
idiotic, as it seems to an onlooker, so far as the appearance 
of Uiose who have nearly gained this end can be relied on. 
The other is by the performance of works of merit ; religious 
acts, which, though not absolutely necessary, will in the end 
ensure the dder of them great reward in the future life. In 
describing the duties of the Brahman, I have .already spoken 
of the holiest life man can live according to Hinduism, viz., 
thO: ntendicant or ascetic life, which is regarded as the best 
]^reparation for meeting God. All Hindus hope eventually to 
a^toin, after numerous successive births, to that high position. 
Btit for those who. are not Br&hmans, and who, therefore, 
eiti^ot in their present birth by any possibility attain to that 
character, a system of rehgious worka is prescribed by 
ti^i^ they may raise themselves in the estimation of the 
g^, and in another birth, after enjoying yeiufS pf happiness 
in heaven, appear on earth as Brftbmans, an«d^^ have the 
ppporfonity d. Imxig the h^y^ iM]^ devonti^^^ l^ will 

enable them to odain final absoi^tkm into The good 
works,” then, the reUgion prc^r of ihn su<^ as 

batbk^, vinUng temples, sl^mni^ ^rship|mf ^ 
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not the means hy wiiieh the “ highest good " is to be directly 
attained ; by their aid a step in advance may be made ; the 
possibility bf obtaining absorption coming to them when in 
another life they are bom as Brahmans, which they consider 
the highest type of manhood. By this means, too, BrShmans 
rise from the lower to the higher grades, and by a gradual 
process attain to the most perfect stage. I shah now describe 
the religious acts, i.e., worship proper taught by Hinduism. 

BrShmans have assured me, and I have no reason for 
doubting their truthfulness in tliis matter, that if they perform 
their daily religious rites properly, at least two hours in the 
morning and the same time ih the evening would be fully 
occupied with them ; and an hour or so in the middle of the 
day should also be devoted to similar work. Many of the ortho- 
dox Hindus, there is no doubt, do spend a long time before 
and after business hours in this manner. Men living the 
ascetic life, whose whole time is at their own disposal, may 
not find this very trying ; but for those engaged in school or 
ofBoe for a good many hours of the day it certainly must 
prove irksome. Some of the more wealthy engage a family 
priest to perform many of these ceremonies for them, and by 
occasionally looking bn, hope to obtain the benefit that would 
come to them had they personally performed them. Men 
often Come to their daily work weary with the efforts they 
have made before leaving their homes to comply with the 
demands Of their religibii;^‘ As the daily religious duties of a 
BrOhman are Vin^ nun^fous, and the instructions most 
minute, it will be possible to mention only the mmre im- 
portant. ' ^e ' ordinary religions dpties of the lower castes 
will be desmbed afterwards. 

There are fomr d&ief duties or si^raments to* be performed 
dt^y by all good Bi^hmans H — The study of the Vedas, offer- 
ing Of giftt ib Uiedt^iHi^d^ and to thegods, and the reception 
pf ‘ But &nst, tmd as a p^parptioB for the due perform* 
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with a twig of the pipul-tree, after which the twig must he 
tiirown away. Then he must proceed to the Ganges, or some 
holy stream, or a tank, if no river is near (or to a well, and 
ba&e by pouring water upon his body), and first sip a little 
nato and sprinkle some before him. He must then throw 
irater eight times over his head, and poor a little upon the 
ground, by which he destroys the demons who war upon the 
gods. Then thrice plunging into the water, and repeating each 
time ^e expiatory prayer which recites the creation, he 
washes his clothes and sits down to worship the rising sun. 
With each of these acts there are appropriate prayers to be 
offered, the object of which is to enable him to perform the 
rites properly, and to be blessed with health and general 
prosperity. 

The sun is next worshipped. To do this properly, reoitmg 
the Gayatri, he ties up the lock of hair which is allowed to 
'grow long on the' top of his head, by which he hopes to be 
lifted up to heaven. He then again sips water several times, 
and touches the various parts of his body with his wet hand. 
If during this exercise he happens to sneeze, he must wait for 
a. moment and touch his right ear as an expiation. For fire, 
water, the Vedas, the sun, moon, air, all reside in the right 
ear of a Br&hman ; and Ganga being there too, and sacrificial 
^ws in his nostrils, when tiiese are touched all sin vanishes 
in w. moment. He then closes his eyes imd meditates on 
Brahma, Vishnu, Siva, in their, irespective forms, and whilst 
hblding his breath, his left nostril being closed with the 
fingers of his right hand, three times repeats the Gayatri. 
This notable text is as foUows: “Om (a word indicating the 
three great gods of Hinduism — ^Brahma, Vishnu, Siva), earth, 
dry, heaven t We meditate on the adorable light of the re- 
splendent gena»tor (the sun^ ilrhich intelleots, 

which is water, lustre, savonr, immortd^ of tho^t, 

Brdxma, slqr, interpreted by 

the eonpieniators to nie^ f'jFhat dl^snt 
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water, the lustre of gems, and other c^ttering substances, the 
savour of trees and herbs, the^thinking soul of living beings : 
it is the creator, preserver, destroyer | the sun and every 
other deity, and all which moves or which is fixed in the three 
worlds named earth, sky, and heaven. May he unite my soul 
to his true radiance.” Another interpretation of the G&yatri 
differs from the former mainly in the last part, in which it is 
said, “ The power exists internally in my heart, and externally 
in the sun ; being one and the same with that effulgent power, 
I myself am an irradiated manifestation of the Supreme 
Brahmft.” From the following explanatory passage it is 
clear that tiie sun is thus really worshipped ; ** That Whi^ 
is in the sun, and thus called light or effulgent power, is ador- 
able, and must be worshipped by them who dread successive 
births and deaths, and who eagerly desire beatitude.” This 
prayer is preceded by the names of the seven worlds, sig- 
nifying that this glorious light permeates them all. These 
seven worlds are as follows : 1. Earth, in which we are now 
living. 2. The world, in which beings who have passed from 
fte earth are now unconsciously awaiting, the end of the pre- 
sent age, when they will again awake to consciousness. 8. 
Heavm, the abode of the good. 4. The middle world, i.e., the 
region between these three lower and the next three higher 
worlds. 6. The world of births, in which animals destroyed 
at the great oonfiagration which closes each age are bom 
again. 6. The mansion o(the blessed, which is occupied by 
the sons of BriJimft, w^ by their austerity are fitted for its 
blessedness. 7. ^Dhe sniblime abode of truth, the home of 
Brahmft, the Suweme. Enfyance into this is attamed by 
true knowledge, tne regular discharge of duties, and veracity : 
once attained it is never lost. The mystic syllable Om must 
precede and ftUow repetition of the names of the seven 
wmdds, mr lUie e|&o^ of their repetition is l(wt. Though^ 
SiU, ntes,: ol^timM, sac^ away, it is declared tiiai 


this tesrd, as 


it is the sytnlad of God, cannot pass 
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Aftez; the three suppressions of the breath which repre- 
sent the threefold utterance of the Giiyatri, the worshipper, 
after again sipping water, prays to the sun and the deities who 
preside .over sacrifice to prevent him froin imperfectly per- 
forming the ceremony ; and asks, further, ** May whatever 
sin I have committed by night, in thought, word, or deed, 
be cancelled by day. Whatever sin is in me, may it be 
far removed;” and, with other prayers, he offers water to 
tha sun, throws water eight times over his head, and then 
upon the ground. As a means of cleansing his heart from 
sin, he takes up a little water in the hollow of his hand, 
inhales a little with one nostril, and exhales it by the other, 
and concludes the ceremony by again sipping a little water. 
The worshipper next worships the sun standing on one foot 
and resting the other on hiS ankle or heel ; looking towards 
the east, and holding his joined hands opened before him, 
repeats other prayers ; again and again the GAyatri, in a 
slightly altered form, is repeated, and an offering is made of 
flowers, grains, water, &c. 

A Brahman who is living the religions life must also 
bathe at midday and in the evening ; whilst the forms are 
very similar, the prayers differ slightly ; but it is stated that 
fbt a householder who has other duties to attend to, the 
nfltUteiy and evening bathing may be dispensed with, and the 
prayent shortened in the morning. Where bathing in water 
ia inconvenient, other modes of ablution are prescribed— 
ribbing of the body with ashes, standing in the dust raised 


by cows treading the earth, ex^iosure to the rain— these, 
under special circumstances, may be substituted for bathing 
in'ariver. ■; . 

Preparatory to any religious act, or whah '^l bathes trith 
iihe express dtjeet of olitaining freedom' the wdf- 

must ba^e^iih eertiil^ ritM, and bf'Odrtain 


^ysrii that do nofr e8B6ntial^"<£flSir frmh' the foregoih^. 

.caIls-"'on''''fllie nameiv'dl- 
'''i|ndes wii& ra:’ 'pmyer; td': 
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handful and scattering it, “0 Earth, whateyer sin has 
been committed by me, dq thou, who art upheld by the 
hundred-wmed .Krishna, incarnate as. a boar, ascend zny 
limbs and remove every such sin.” On continuing in the 
water and seeking deliverance by them, after addressing the 
water and plunging three times in the stream he says, **0. 
consummation of solemn rites, who dost purify when per* 
formed by the most grievous offenders, thou dost invite the 
basest criminals to purification, thou dost expiate the most 
heinous crimes, and atone for sins to the gods by oblation 
and sacrifice; I expiate sins towards mortals by employing 
mortals to officiate at sacraments; defend me from the 
pernicious sin of offending the gods." This form of worship 
is also used at the ordinary midday ablution. The sun is 
then to be worshipped with uplifted arms, not as in the 
morning witli joined hands. . 

There are also instructions given as to the prayers to be 
offered, and rites to be performed, before the reading of the 
Yedas commences; offerings have to be made of gyain, 
&o., with various ceremonies to the gods inviting them to be 
present and cheerful as he reads the holy writings ; then to 
the great progenitors of mankind, to Yama, to his ffither, 
grandfather, and great>grandfather, mother, and other near 
relatives who have died; afterwards for those more remote, 
and lastly, for all naen-r-the idea being that the gifts of water 
and grain will relieve yra of any who may be suffering 
in some of the hp^ny heKs, or give increase of blessedness to 
those in the regions of the blessed. When the Vedas are not 
rea^, the offerings of grain, water, &a, to the progenitors, 
^irits, deities, and ancestors are made. These ceremonies can 
be shortened or Imigthened at the wish of the individual ; but 
the dnties are all prescribed, and. in some cases literacy 
InlfiUed, and; when &ey are performed the BirAhman preip^s 
lai? Sna n^ ¥l 4 nre« again, other,: religious rites, have to be 
/,!Be firs| .givc^ a portioh, to thei^ g^ 
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feeds his guests, and is ready for his first .metJ. After 
trashing his hands and feet, and sipping though not swallotring 
the water, he sits on a stool or eushion, not on aoouohor bed, 
which must be placed in a clean place and marked off with 
quadrangifiar lines. When the food* is brought in, he bows 
to. it, raises his hands in- the form of a humble salutation 
to his forehead, and adds, ** May this be always ours.” After 
sitting down he should lift the plate with his left hand, and 
say, ** Thou art invigorating.” As the food is given to him 
he says, “ May heaven give thee ! ” and accepts it with the 
pMyer, ***May earth receive thee ! ” Before eating he moves 
his hand round the plate to insulate it and his person from 
the rest of the company. He then offers five lumps of it to 
Yama, sips the water, makes five oMations to breath, wets his 
eyes, and commences to eat in -silence. 

At night similar duties to those of the morning are gone 
through, and in many oases offerings of flowers, Ac., are made 
to the gods. If a 'Vaishnava, the Sftlgrama, the common repre- 
sentation of 'Vishnu, is worshipped : if of some other sect, some 
emblem of i|fe special deity. Thus an unceasing round of 
duties are discharged, though it is difficult to see how the great 
majority of them can have any moral or beneficial effect on 
file character. Bepetition of the same rites and words so 
'frequently one would think must lead to a merely mechanical 
peifformince. And as fer as one can see this is the case ; 
t]|ongh of course some of the Brahmans are better than 
fiieiir ereed, and bettor than their ritual could ever make 
them. 

The Vishnu PtdrOna gives fiie following interesting par- 
ticulars respecting part of the daily worshi]^ Of ^e Brahmans, 
and it is quite in harmony with the tea^^g of other 
l^ptures. As part of the morning wondiip i|i0 fiie duty of 
i’inan to make a oblatioii.^ water for fife benefit of his 
i^efeitors and rufisitums in ilmy Immer “ 


|«£ferihg m heu, The pnqrer ip m loHo^l 
stojpehfei 
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waters, earth, or air, be propitiated by the water I have 
sented to them. This water is given by me for the alleviation 
of the pains of all those who are suffering in the realms of 
hell May all those who are my kindred, and Who are not 
my kindred, and who were my relations in a former life, all 
who desire libations from me, receive satisfaction from this 
water. May this water and sesamum presented by me 
relieve the hunger and thirst of all, who are suffering from 
those inflictions wheresoever they may be *’ (p. 808). After 
making an offering to the gods in general, he is then 't6 
cast a few grains of rice broadcast on a clean place, for the 
good of creation at large, with some such formula as that 
above. 

Before taking his food, when ail is ready, he must wait in 
expectation of a guest's arrival ; for “ be who feeds himself 
and neglects the poor and friendless stranger, in want of hos- 
pitality, goes to hell.” And it is his duty to treat his guest 
well, for if he depart from one house nnsatisfled and goes 
to another in order to obtain a sufficiency of food^ he transfers 
his sins to the man whose house he leaves, and at the same 
time robs him of all his merit that he may have laid ufT in 
heaven. Brahmft himself is present in every guest, and he 
it is who partakes of the food that is given. Next he must 
see that any married woman in his house, any who are 
ill, aged, and very , young, are fed, and then he can him- 
self partake of his food ;v but the severest punishment is 
threatened if he eat wi^out flrst bathing, praying, and con- 
secrating his ioo4 and before the children and the aged are 
BupEdied. 

Whilst the daily duties of the Brahman are thus numerous 
and lengthy, those of the mass of the people are not so by 
any means. Most .Bindns regard it as a religious duty to 
bathe daily If this is at all convenient, and to raise thehr 
hands and bow towards the sun as he rises ; but beyond thia 
Uttle op nothing is done daily. Is houses of tiie well-to-do 
tiioie fSl be an image with its ministrant piiwt, and as the 
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eonoh shell ici blown or the hell nmg some members of 
the hohsehold may look on at the cwembny, and some of 
tiie poorer neighbonrs run in for a few moments, asiflowersi 
fruits, grain, and water, are offered ip the' image. But ithe 
mass of the' people have no regular daily private -worship. 
The shopkeepers, as a rale, have a picture Or an image of 
Ganesa in their shops, and before commencing business in the 
morning a little incense is burned before it ; and occasionally 
a devout workman will salute his tools before he conunmioes 
work for the day. But except in the homes of the Brah- 
mans, who have rites to perform for themselves, and tile 
homes of the rich in which tiiere are hired priests to attend 
to these matters for them, there is no ordinary house- 
hold religious wrorship. The professed ascetics are supposed 
to- devote a/^ their time to religion of course ; but I am now 
speaking of the people who have not given up their secular 
JifO. 

The worshippers of Vishnu, if they can spare the money to 
purchase ii, have a Stllgrama in their houses, or at any rate 
tiy to cultivate a small Tulasi plant the representative of his 
fevourite mistress, after whom the plant, is named. Vishnu’s 
spouse^ being jealous of her husband’s attentions to Tulasi, 
changed her into a plant; Vishnu, in Order that he might 
s1^ enjoy her company, trtosformed himself into the Sal- 
grdma, an ammonite that is found in some rivers, in the 
Nepalese territory, and which is most highly valued by the 
l)^aisbnavas -or worshippers of Vishnu. In the houses of 
the pec^le these SalgprAmas are most carei?illy kept and re- 
garded as though they were living beings. In the hot 
Mason they are - carnally bathed, and in many cases a jar 
of water is hung over them, from Which; ’ a little 

string, the water slowly ^cps' upon thSm s^ l^pe^ t^ 
Moh The Thlaid pdant is<t^ most carelillj^lteniled. Be- 
ll^ ^tuse^ the ' daily prayars im cnfiSredi least iheir 
^8 m^bwlc^d ruoslMfohnd M 
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As auotUer part of the private worship of the Hindu 
should be mentioned the repetition of the names of the gods. 
It is considered a meritorious act to repeat these naiues a 
g^eat number of times during the day: some of the sects 
prescribing the use of the rosary so that the people may 
easily reckon up the number of times that they repeat 
these names. Stories are found in their religious books 
showing the immense benefit that comes from this-<-some 
even obtaining entrance into heaven, though they had lived 
very immoral lives, because they had uttered the sacred 
name in teaching it to their parrots. It is a most common 
thing to see Hmdus sittmg at their doors loudly or silendy 
repeating these names. 

Wlien the women go to the rivers to bathe, where there is 
no temple of Siva present, they make an image of mud in 
the form of the Linga ; but as the Saivite women are not 
taught the mantras or sacred texts, their worship consists in 
bowing the head or body to this little image, after which it 
is thrown into the river. 

Though the deity worshipped differs, and to some extent 
the foi’in of worship varies with the different Hindu sects, yet 
in the main there is great similarity in their forms of wor- 
ship. In the following account of the ceremonies of the 
Saktas,* t.e., those who worship the female deities chiefly, 
will be found a fair example of the religious exercises of the 
religious members of th^vHindu community. As there are 
Brtthmaiis devoted entirely to religion and Brahmans en- 
gaged in secular work, so there are men of other castes 
who devote far more time to their religious duties than do the 
rest of their brethren. And as it is allowable for the Brahman 
to shorten his morning and evening exercises, so is it fiar the 
e4her castes. In fact, when circumstances are unfavourable 
for a lengthened period of devotion it is taught that it is 
sufficient lor n nian simply to repeat the tml mantra it 
is oidledyAr., thb text he was tkught by his guru when 

■ Caleetto Td. sziv. p. 4i; ' 
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he was originally received into the sect to which he may 
bdong. In fact, as mentioned previously, many of the 
Hindus, content themselves with bowing to the sun as he 
rises, and with the uplifting of their hands before partakmg 
of their food, and the repetitidn of the name of their deity. 
It will be noticed that in the daily devotions of the Brfih- 
mans there was the distinct utterance of petitions for pardon ; 
prosperity, long life, &o. ; but in the case of those whose 
worship consists in attending to the Sftigrftma and Tulasi, 
there is no prayer, no expression of the heart’s desire to God. 
There are twenty distinct acts in the following elaborate 
ritual of the Saktas : 

1. Anchmana. The object of this is the purification of the 
worshipper, and consists in taking up Water from a copper 
vessel with the left hand in a small copper spoon, and 
pouring a small quantity on the half-closed palm of the right 
hand. A little of this water is sipped three times with the 
Ups, but it must not be swallowed. The fingers are then 
dipped into the spoon, and thus wetted touch the lips, eyes, 
eurs, and other parts of the head, during which an appro- 
priate mantra is recited. 

2. Sasthi Bachana. The object of this ceremony is to 
render the whole act of worship beneficial to him who per- 
forms it, and consists in repeating the name of the month, 
the age of the moon, the day of the week, and pertain 
mantras, tile recital of which are supposed to bring general 
ptosperity to the reciter. 

8. Sankalpa. This forms what npty be termed the petition- 
part of the ceremony. At this time the worshipper mentions 
tim object he has in view in this act of devotion : he then 
repeats again the name of the month, the AiG^ of the moon, 
the day of the week, his own name, and tlnU t^^ great 
progcmitor from whom he beUeves his &mify iwitt descended. 
Bnring dd the time of this ekeroiee a betel nht, or some 
othor fruit, is held in the water ,1^ stimd9 in t^ copper 
vessel li^anding nean . 
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4. OhataathSpana. This consists in placing an earthen* 
jar, a brass pot, or sometimes simj^y a piece of mad 
hollowed out, in which, if it is obtainable, a little water from 
a sacred river is placed A bnnoh of leaves, a green cocoa- 
hat, or a ripe plaintain is then pat on the top of the vessel, 
and the distinctive marks of the worshipper's sect are painted 
in rod paint npon it. This ordinarily takes the place of an 
image, bat sometimes an image of the deity is set ap and 
worshipped : when this is not done the jar of water is re- 
garded as the representative of the deity. 

6. Samunya Argha StJuipana. This is the offering of 
prayers to the ten guardians of the earth ; i.e., to the bein^ 
who are supposed to role over the eight main points of the 
compass, the Zenith and the Nadir. This is done by 
offering an argha, i.e., a small quantity of soaked rice, and 
a few blades of dorva grass which are placed in a conch shell 
to the left of the worshipper. If a Brfihman happen to be 
present, a few grains of rice must first be given to him, and 
then the whole is thrown upon the representative of the 
deity, whether it be an image or the pot of water mentioned 
above. 

6. Ashan Suddhi, i.e., the purification of the seat. This 
really means the determination of the posture of the wor- 
shipper during the ceremony. The Tantras declare that 
there are 80,000 postures in which the worshipper should 
sit or stand, the form h^g determined by the object he 
has in performing the wdrship. The most common position 
is to sit cross-legged upon the ground. 

7. Bhuta Suddhi, i.e., the purification of the body. The 
body is said to be composed of five elements — earth, water, 
fire, air, and etiier. In this port of the ceremony the fire 
and ether, which dwell in the forehead, are supposed to 
work wonders owing to the force of the mantras that are 
here repeated. The fire consumes the whole of the old body, 
and tike ether, mi^g trith the aiihes, forms a' new one from 
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8 and 9. Prun^am and liisJiyadinyas. These are {nrayers 
or invitations to the goddess to be present at the celebration 
of- her worships. Daring the repetition of these mantras, the 
wcHTshipper most close his nostrils vrith his ‘fingers, and 
remain without breathing as long as possible. It is said 
that some can do this for a great length of time, owing to 
which their bodies become so buoyant that they float. in the 
air. Most wonderful stories are told of the doings, of .some 
of these worshippers, but unfortunately I have never seen 
any who could thus set at defiance the law of gravitation. 

9 and 10. MatrUiuntjas and Bamanyas. These consist , in 
the repetition of the Sanskrit alphabet, first simply, and then 
with the strong nasal sounds peculiar to that and the cog- 
nate languages. Whilst this is being done, the worshipper 
touches fifty different parts of his body. If an earthen 
image of the goddess forms the object of worship, the cor- 
responding parts of the idol are also touched by the roinis- 
trant. 

12. Bhyana; i.e., meditation. Closing his eyes, the wor- 
shipper forms a mental image of the deity ; the mantra 
repeated at Ais time being a description of her. 

18. Ahahm. When an earthen pot is regarded as the 
representative of the Deity, a simple invitation is given to 
make it her temporary dwelling-place ; the words used are 
as -follows: “O goddess, come here, come here; stay here, 
stay here. Take up thine abode here and receive my wor- 
sl^p.” But when an image is employed for the same purpose, 
two more elaborate rites are performed, viz.) the Ghak-. 
shmdana, or the giving of eyes, and the iPrilnpratishtha, or 
the giving of life. These ceremonies are perfonned by the 
offieiator touching the eyes, breast, and ohcjeki of the image 
vdth the first two fingers of the right handcMlipt ioys, - * Let 
the soul of the goddess long coalinno in Itallibees in this 
image.”.' -i i-:. 

1^. Pi^a or .wcffship., sThisyet^^te^^ to 

fioe, fimit, flowers, incense, There^^l^ 
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pujA — the one simple, the other more expensive. In the 
simpler form only five articles are* required — ^incense, a 
burning lamp, sandal- wood pOwder, flowers, and a cone of 
soaked rice, adorned with fruits, grain, curds, sweetmeats, 
&c. In the more elaborate form of puja, sixteen articles are 
mentioned as necessary — an ashaii, or seat, i.e., a small 
square plate of gold, a formal reception of the deity, water to 
wash her feet (this ceremony is performed by lading water 
from one vessel to another), argha (an offering of sandal- wood 
paste and rice as a sign of respect), water for cleaning her 
mouth, a copper jar containing ghi, honey, and sugar, water to 
clean her mouth a second time, water for her bath, clothes, 
ornaments for her hands, feet, nose, ear, neck, and waist ; 
and finally praise is given to her as the person officiating 
walks round and round the image. This praise is expressed 
in the most adulatory strains, in Which her greatness and 
goodness are extolled, and in which she is reminded that she 
' is the one supreme deity, of which all the others are but 
representatives. 

15. Lelchi uiiulra. Tins consists in shaking of the fingers, 
with the palm of the right hand placed upon the back of the 
left. 

16. Abarana, i.e., the worship of the ghosts and demons 
who form the usual attendants of the goddess. 

17. Mahakalu is the worship of Siva, the husband of the 
goddess, in one of his paa^y forms. It is understood to be a 
most sinful thing, an act'that will ensure the sufferings of hell, 
if a man worship Sakti and neglect at the same time to adore 
her lord. 

18. BaUdRna. The offering of a sacrifice ; it may be a kid, 
sheep, or buffalo. 

19. Kabajan Pitih. The reading or the reciting of the 
warlike deeds of the goddess. 

20. Homa, This is a bumt-offering. For this a bed of sand 
aboflt A foot Bqtiure is prepared, <m which a little ghi is laid, 
together with a few sacred leaves. This is then set on fire, 
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and with some of the ashes the |drehead of the worshipper is 
marked ; the rest is most oarefally kept in the house. 

It will of course be understood that this elaborate and 
expensive ritual is not gone through daily in its entirety. 
On ordinary days parts of it only are perftnrmed, the whole 
being prescribed for special occasions. 



CHAPTER II. 

TEMPLE WORSHIP. 

Befobe noticing the worship as it is carried on in the Hindu 
temples it will not be out of place to give a sketch of 
an ordinary temple. Accustomed as we are to Christian 
churches, we are apt to imagine that heathen temples are of 
somewhat similar style, and used for a similar purpose. But 
this is an altogether erroneous view. The churches of 
Christendom have been built to hold great crowds of wor> 
shippers, who have come together to witness the grand 
processions, of the officiants, to hear the solemn strains of 
music, and, in later times, to listen to the instructions and 
exhortations of the preachers. And for such a purpose they 
are well adapted. Further, though there are small and costly 
buildings that have been erected through the munificence of a 
few faithful and generous givers, as a rule they have risen 
through the united offerings of many people for their common 
convenience and good. But the ordinary temples of the 
Hindus, having different purpose to serve, are built in 
a very ffiffwent style. There are in India a few largo temples 
but as a rule they are quite small, not ^ing more than ten 
or twelve feet square. No congregation gathers in them 
to witness an imposing ceremonial ; no addresses on religion 
and morals, are given ; there are no seats for those who come. 
With Hindu tiie object of yisitihg a temple is simply to 
round the buiiding, hand over his offering to the 
cnlEksiating priert, and, if possibleii catch a glimpse of tho idol it 
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contains, and after prostrating himself before it, to return to 
his home. 

The Hindu temple comprises an outer court, quadrangular 
in form, sometimes with verandahs round, in which the 
pilgrims may reside for a day or two when they come there 
to worship, and an edifice at one end containing the shrine. 
This shrine is again divided into two parts — the SabhS,, or 
vestibule ; and the Garbhagriha, or shrine in which the image 
is placed. This inner room is so small that it permits only 
of the entrance of the priest as he performs the worship. 
Generally a bell is suspended over the door of this shrine. 
When, therefore, a worshipper approaches, this bell is rung 
to call the attention of the god to the presence of his 
follower, who, having walked round the building, hands liis 
gift to the priest, bows to the image, and then walks away. 
On the great festival days, when a constant stream of people 
pass in front of the idol to make their offerings, all 
appearance of devotion and reverence is wanting, as they 
jostle against each other in the attempt to approach the 
shrine. In temples such as that at Kalighat, where bloody 
sacrifices are offered, the courtyard has all the appearance 
and frightful smell of the worst shambles, for cn certain days 
of the year the executioners are at work from dawn till dark 
decapitating the victims, whose blood streams over the pave- 
riienit, whilst the sun is Shining in all his strength; the 
frame- work in which the animals are placed being in the 
Courtyard of the temple about thirty or forty feet from the 
shrine itsSlf. 

Hainy of the temples are the gifts of private individuals, 
wbib have erected them in order to obtain ** merit,*’ t.^., the 
fituit of woribs of snpererogation as a set-off against a certain 
nhiubdr of sins. If a man has detennhij^^ ^ spend a 
certain amount of meney for this pnr^dei^ In btost cases 
he trill dOVe^ it pot ta' ^ildk of a g^and 'and 
Imj^iuhg strh^nrei in which # ^goc^le / wnld 

mute in presenting their I^ri^s apd their prayars to 
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God, but in erecting seven, fourteen, twenty-one, or 
some greater number in multiples of seven of these small 
shrines. When the visitors desire to make their offerings 
in more than one of these, worship is performed in 
them; but generally one or two of them may be used, 
whilst the others are seldom entered. This fact also 
suggests a reason why so many new temples are springing 
up, whilst others in their close neighbourhood are ^owed to 
fall into ruin. If a man of the present generation were to 
spend his money in repairing a temple that was already 
standing, the ‘‘ merit ” of his deed would be reckoned to the 
account of the original .builder, and not to himself. ' 

There are other temples that are kept in good repair, 
because they are largely endowed ; some of these endowments 
being the gifts of previous governments, some of devout 
worshippers now passed away. As these are largely frequented 
by hosts of pilgrims who by this means hope to obtain 
entrance into heaven, and as all who come make an offering 
of some kind, they are a source of considerable income to 
their owners or guardians. In some cases men are employed 
in travelling from place to place proclaiming the benefits that 
a visit to then, will secure. In this way large revenues are 
obtained, and it is the interest of their owners to make them 
as attractive as possible. In speaking of Pilgrimage, I shall 
describe some of these larger temples ; but it must be under- 
stood that whether tlic tepplc be laa'ge or small, the plan is 
much the sanoio in all^'iiiid the part the worshippers takd 
identical — it is a mere promenade romid the shrine, the 
bestowal of an offering to the deity, and an attempt to catch 
a glimpse of the idol in whose honour and for whose worship 
tlie building has been raised. So far as I have seen, no in- 
structive work is ddnq in them ; nor is there any gathering 
of a congregation .fw the presenting of their united prayers 
to ^e gods. , 

In %e wor|yi|> proper' Is all performed 

Me^et^ nei^litylbe 5rahmane)f thbugh 
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they are regarded as of a lower order tban others who do not 
engage in this work. There may occasionally be some people 
curious enough to watch the ministrant at the altar, but, as 
A rule, he has no lookers-on, except those who may assist, 
^ere is no attraction to the ordinary Hindu to stand by, 
because the texts are muttered, not distinctly whispered 
even ; and if it were possible for tlie words to be heard, all 
being recited in the Sanskrit language, they would be unin- 
telligible to him. Moreover, the meaning of the various 
parts of the service are known only to the priests ; 
this is their proper work, and the common people would 
not for a moment attempt to understand, much less to 
practise that which belongs By birthright to the sacerdotal 
class. It is the priest’s duty to repeat the texts, and make 
offerings to the gods ; it is the people’s duty to provide these 
gifts, and to fee those who condescend to be their mediators 
with the gods. The mass of the people have nothing more 
to do with the temple worship. 

Looking now to the worship as it is performed by the 
priests, we find that they treat the images as though they 
were living beings ; the ritual observed and the attentions 
paid being precisely similar in spirit to those that would be 
shown by a servant to his master. In the worship of different 
deities, of course the texts somewhat differ, as also do the 
(affierings presented ; Yishnu, a.y„ in all his forms being most 
careful of all forms of life— no bloody sacrifices are made in 
'j^s temples ; whilst Durgfi, delighting in blood, is regaled 
with the blood of slaughtered victims in vast numbers. 
Still, a description of the daily work in one temple is very 
similar to that in others. 1 shall now give the worship that 
is paid in tiie. temples in which Gopftl is worshipped. This is 
the name given to Krishna, one of the ineama^iu of Vishnu, 
when he was a boy living in the house as 'thib toputed son of 
Kamda, a cowherd. The word. Qopfil signifies the cowherd. 

1. Mangala, About half an hour after sunrise the god is 
tiihen from the couoh on wrhich hi^ has been supilosed to sleep 
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during- the night, is then waslied and dressed, and pladed 
upon his seat ; slight refreshments are offered to him with 
betel-nut, pS.n-leaf, and spices — a mixture of whicli the 
Hindus /tre very fond. 

2. After an interval of about an hour and a half, Srinifura 
is performed ; the image is anointed with oil, camphor, 
and sandal-wood, and robed in gorgeous garments. 

8. Next comes Givala, about three quarters of an hour 
after the preceding ; he is visited as though he were now 
going out to do the work of a cowherd, which in his younger 
days was Krishna’s occupation. 

4. Raja Bhoja. ^his is the midday meal, when Krishna is 
supposed to come' in from the fields to dine. All kinds of 
delicacies are placed before the image in the way of food ; 
these are prepared by the officials of the temple, and after- 
wards distributed to the votaries present, and sometimes 
even sent to the homes of well-to-do people in the neighbour- 
hood, who are friends of the temple and of its priests. 

5. Uthjiipan, i.e., the awaking of the god from his afternoon 
sleep, which takes place a couple of hours or so before sunset. 

6. Bhoja. The afternoon meal ; this is given about half an 
hour after he has been awakened from his sleep. 

7. Satidhya. At sunset the ornaments, Ac., are taken off 
from the image, and he is anointed and perfumed afresh. 

8. Sayan, repose. About eight or nine o’clock in the 
evening the image is placed on a bed, refreshments, water, 
and betel-nut are left near at hand, when the priest retires, 
and the temple is shut until the following morning. 

This goes on, with slight variation in the offerings made 
and texts recited from day to day, the whole year round. 
There is no established ritual for general use, nor any pre- 
scribed form of public adoration. At certain festival days-— 
some account of which will be given in another chapter— otlstev 
rites are performed, having reference to the chief events in 
the life of Krishna. When, as' is sometimes the case, i^e 
images are ve^ heavy, they are not made to lie down at nifi^it^ 
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In addition to the daily worship of the deities whose images 
are set np in a permanent form in the temples and in the 
homes of the’ people, there are certain days of the year 
on which important events in the earthly life of these deities 
are commemorated by festivals, and there are other deities 
whose worship is almost entirely limited to the days that 
are regarded as sacred to them. Just as we have the events 
of the Savionr^s life especially brought to memory on Christ- 
mas Day and Good Friday, so the Hindus commemorate 
the birth, /Ac., of Krishna and the other gods by special' 
festivals ; and as we have saints' days, such as St. John, 
8i Matthew, &o., so the Hindus have gods’ days, i.«., special 
days for the worship of certain deities, such as Lakshmi, 
Smiasvati, See. On. the special festival days an image is 
prepared for the occasion, which, as soon as the worship 
is Completed, is destroyed. As it is considered a work of 
merit to observe these festivals, on these days the houses 
of nearly all the well-to-do Hindus are converted into temples 
fbrthe time being, and crowds of people flock in to see the 


imsges thwe set up for worship. 

.^ (^posite to the entrance-gate to the v9|ii|u house is a 
is built for the special lof receiving 

^ IPlilies that are connedtil wijth the leli^bus festivals ; 

tixe .open oourtyard m fii^t is evddtotly made, iot 
Urn parpai^ ei admdttmi n li^ numltlt of 
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may come in to witness the ceremony, or to ezgoy the amuse- 
ments that are generally provided for the nig^t, when the 
worship proper of the idol is completed. Though ordinarily 
. no one would enter the house uninvited, on these occasions 
all who wish may come, and a cordial welcome is given 
them. Generally — though the image itself may not be very 
costly, and the fees to the officiating priests may not be very 
large — it is an expensive affair to have one of these celebra- 
tions, because amusements for the public must be provided, 
and a great number of guests entertained. In places where 
there are not many of the large family houses, it is no 
uncommon thing for a number of neighbouring villages to 
unite in celebrating these pujas, each householder being 
expected to pay his share. In this case a temporary building 
of mat- work is erected, and the donations are spent in pro- 
viding the idol and the requirements of a feast. 

When a gentleman determines to set up an image for 
public worship in his house, or when in the case of a cluster 
of villages doing the same, the first thing is to order the 
image. These are made of various sizes and styles of deco- 
ration, according to the price agreed upon by the purchasers. 
The workman receiving the order first gets his bamboos, which 
are split and tied together into the shape of the desired 
image. On this framework he binds hay, until there is some- 
thing of the human form made. Upon this mud firom some 
sacred stream is laid , and moulded into shape, and then 
placed in the sun to harden. As soon as it is dry it is 
painted, dressed, /md decorated according to certain designs, 
the authority for which is found in the S&stras. 

When the image is completed it is taken to the house 
where it is to be worshipped, and at an auspieiojas momeflt 
the priest who has been engaged to conduct the worship goes 
through an interesting ceremony called the giving of life 
(pr&n pratishtha), by tirhich he invites the deity to r^de 
in it fty one, two, or three days.^ Prior to this the Image 
is reined ies ordi^^ and any one may even toaoh 
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it with impunity ; but the mere repetition of! certain magical 
words is supposed to change all this ; just as in the Catholic 
Church the repetition of the words, **This is my body,” is 
supposed to convert the bread and wine into the body and 
blood of our Lord. After this it would be regarded as pro- 
fanation for any one except a Hindu to approach the image, 
or for any one but a Brahman to touch it. The officiating 
priest is occupied for a couple of hours or so in the morning, 
and the same time in the evening, repeating texts, offering 
flowers, fruit, &o., engaging in a similar round of ceremonies 
to those that are rendered to an image in a temple. In the 
case of the worship of Durg&, in any of her forms, a kid, 
sheep, or buffalo is sacrificed in front of the image, and a 
vessel of the blood firom the victim is placed before her. In 
the courtyard of Hindu gentlemen who worship Durga, the 
frame for holding the victims whilst they are sacrificed 
remains permanently. 

After the evening worship is concluded, in the courtyard 
immediately in front of the image which is believed to be 
inhabited^ by the deity, amusements of varied kinds take 
place. Sometimes these consist of the singing of songs by 
professional singers, not necessarily in favour of the par- 
ticular deity whose worship is then being celebrated. These 
songs are often of a most lascivious kind. Sometimes there 
will be a Nautch, in which professional dancers, who as 
a class are prostitutes, dance, sometimes without, sometimes 
with, most immoral gestures. Sometimes there are Jatras, 
or theatrical representations of mythological scenes, after the 
style of the miracle plays of Europe, in which men always 
perform. It will be understood that at tliese festivals women 
in large numberd ai’e present, and these ihdiecent represen- 
tations are niade, not only in their pres^^, but in front 
of the image supposed to represent the deity. In home 
jBervices, as in the temples, it will bo noticed that the 
psopfs generally h^ve no j^t in t|ie w of 

deities ; this is all done by, llie c^cmting priests, gene- 
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rally mth merely a few corions onlookers, who are not 
supposed to have the remotest connection with this part of 
the ceremonial 

On the day following the worship of the images another 
interesting ceremony is performed, viz., the farewell of the 
deity is taken. Before her supposed departure, the priest 
thanks her for the favour she has bestowed on the wor- 
shipper in becoming his guest, and after asking her to regard 
him with special favour, an invitation is given to her to 
return the next year, when another image will be prepared 
for her habitation. After her departure, the materials that 
for a time were regarded as sacred are considered so no 
longer. Any one may now touch them. Just before sunset 
the image is carried to the river bank, or if there be no 
river near, to the side of a tank, preceded by a procession 
headed by a band of music, and as darkness comes on 
torches are lighted. With bands playing, women dancing, 
men shouting, and torches burning, a most weird proces- 
sion is formed. On reaching the water’s edge, a couple of 
boats are lashed together, on which the image is placed. 
These boats are then rowed into the middle of the stream, 
the lashing cut, the image falls into the water, and the 
whole ceremony is complete. 

I shall now pass on to notice the various festivals that 
are held during the year. It should be noticed that although 
a Hindu may have his own chosen deity to whom he gives 
special worship daily, he is bound by the fear of evil &om its 
neglect, and by the hope of benefit arising from its celebra- 
tion, to worship the many who form the Hindu Pantheon. 
A few are to be found who are content with the wor- 
ship of one of the many gods ; but 1 have known men who 
themselves, in their private worship, are the devout followers 
of Yishpu, to whom all life is sacred, not only witnessing, 
fcwA thus countenancing the offering of bloody sacrifice to 
DurgA^ but themselves officiating as priests at these festivals. 
When this inconsistency is pointed out to them, they excuse 
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themselves on the ground that they must live, and it is only 
by this means that they can gain a livelihood. 

I shall follow the order of the Bengali Festivals from the 
commencement to the end of the year, as marked in their 
almanack. 

1 , VaisUh-h, 

This is the first month of the year, according to the 
Bengali reckoning, answering to parts of April and May. 
No public religious ceremonies inaugurate the New Year. 
On this day the tradespeople and others open new accounts, 
and the year's business is commenced by the painting of an 
image of Ganesa, the god of wisdom, on their shop doors. 
The Bengalis have great faith in omens, and are most anxious 
to transact a good amount of business on this day, in the 
belief that it will then prove a prosperous year. In order 
to have a large number of transactions to record, it is no 
uncommon thing for friends to pretend to purchase goods, so 
that their names may appear on the books, though the goods 
and money are returned a day or two afterwards. 

Though no great ceremonies occur, it is considered a 
specially holy month. Generally it is the hottest month of 
the year, and as a work of merit the Hindus place jars of 
water near their houses, that the cows as they pass may 
quench their thiist ; and vessels of water are also placed in 
the trees for the birds. Jars of water are suspended over 
the Lingam and Shalgram, that these representatives of the 
gjfeat deities Siva and Yisbnu may be kept cool and not 
suffer from thirst. Li this month, too, the gods are fed with 
more dainty food, and the BrtXhmans gladdened with more 
costly gifts. The worship of the river Bha^iratbi and the 
bathing of the images of Vishnu take place, , hut these are 
comparatively unimportant festivals. Thera j||,;^(iwever, one 
festival that calls for notice, viz., the worihhphf the Dhenki. 
The Dhenki is a large wooden bhaui working on a pivot, by 
which rice is husked. It is tsud lMt 
the pivot, hearing a gum teachlof his dupcujpjk^vto 
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■word Dhenki a hundred and eight times a day, was so pleased 
with the man's devotion that he paid him a visit riding upon 
a Dhenki and translated him to heaven. At several important 
domestic ceremonies — such as the giving rice to a child for 
the first time, marriage, the investiture witli the sacred 
thread the Dhenki is worshipped ; but in the first month of 
the year the women worship it, as it is to them one of the 
most useful implements of domestic iise. The head of the 
beam is painted with vermilion, anointed with sacred oil, 
and presented with rice and the holy Durva grass. Dhar> 
maraja, the lord of virtue or religion, too, is worshipped in 
some places ; as also, in a few localities, but not at all 
generally, a log of wood called Devani, i.e., partaker of the 
Divine nature. This wood is said to have the power of 
visiting the sacred places of pilgrimage through subterranean 
roads for the beneP.t of its worshippers. 

2. Jaishtha, 

(1) Dasahtira ; this festival commemorates the descent of 
the Ganges from heaven to earth and is called Dasahara, 
because bathing at this season is said to remove all the sins 
committed in ten births, Le . , during ten different lives. This is 
a most interescing ceremony. Thousands upon thousands of 
the people bring their offerings of flowers, fruits, and grain to 
the river side, and then enter tlie sacred stream. It is a 
thing worthy of note that although in many places men and 
women bathe together, the men having on simply a cloth 
round their loins, and the women often having the upper 
part of their bodies exjposed. I have never seen the slightest 
impropriety of gr imes on these occasions. In some festivals, 
as previously noticed the gacssest impropriety of language 
and gesture are freely indulge^ in ; but at bathing festivals 
I have never noticed anything indecent. It is proper to 
bathe in the Ganges for those who live near enough ; but 
other rivers may take the place; of the Ganges, and legends 
have been mahulaetured to show Uiat their virtues are even 
’ ■ * Vwa folOer aoeiQiiitt of this, see chapter on Pilc^mages, (Janga Sagar. 
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greater than those of the Ganges ; if there is no river con- 
venient, then a tank can he substituted. 

(2) The Sn&n J9,tra; i.e., the first of the three great festi- 
vals performed in honour of JagannS,tha. At Furi, the head- 
quarters of Jagannatha’s worship, this is the great festival of 
the year ; but it is not confined to that place. At several 
places in Calcutta this ceremony is performed. Near Seram- 
pore, in a village called Mahesh, is a temple with cars almost 
as ponderous as those at Puri, that are called into requisition 
in the following month for the Bath Jatra, which attracts 
almost as many people from the neighbourhood as Puri itself, 
whilst most large villages has its own car for the festival. 
The ceremonies ' are much the same as those at Puri ; but, 
being performed in a place which has no sacred enclosure 
to shut out the non- Hindu population, it can be witnessed 
by any who may wish to do so. And I certainly think that, 
of all the festivals of Hinduism, this is the most imposing 
that I have seen. On this occasion the image that has been 
kept in its shrine since the similar festival of the preceding 
year is bron^t outside the temple, and on a high platform, 
erected for the occasion, bathed, anointed with holy oil 
and clothed by the priests, in the sight of an immense 
concourse of people. From 60,000 to 80,000 people 
stand round this platform, with their gaze directed to the 
priests engaged in their holy work, and as the time for 
its completion approaches, there is scarcely a sound heard. 
M4ny of the people probably have gone there out of mere 
curiosity, some have gone simply for amusement ; but mul- 
titudes, it is certain, have been brought there with the earnest 
desire to see Jagannatha, the sight of whom they believe will 
take away all their sins. At length the bath and the robing 
being completed, the god is raised up so that t^e people can 
see him ; and from the vast crowd there goes forth a diont, 
** Jai, Jai, Jaganuiitha; Jai, Jai, Jagannatha,” which once heard 
will never be forgotten. On tine occasion the whole nc^hi* 
bourhood has the appearance cd* a lair, and when thexcdigious 
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ceremony is over, the fair begins. There are stalls with all 
kinds of goods for sale, shows, and various kinds of amuse* 
ments. And as the great majority of fallen women, having 
been outcasted when they took to a life of immorality, have 
become Vaishnavas, they are to be found in great numbers 
at this, almost the only religious festival in which they can 
have a share. Certainly the music, dancing, and general 
merry making, that prevail after the religious part of the 
festival is over, are altogether out of harmony with what has 
always appeared to me as the most impressive ceremony 
I have seen connected with Hinduism. Every large town 
and many villages have their image of Jagannatha, so that 
yearly there is the observance of this festival within an easy 
distance of almost every part of Bengal. It is my belief 
that this festival is more largely attended, and its lessons 
more widely taught, than those perhaps of any other ; not 
excepting even the Durgii Puja. There are ceremonies, such 
as the sacrificing of goats in the Durgfi Puja, that offend the 
prejudices of the more earnest followers of Vishnu ; but in 
Jagannatha’s worship, as it is practised away from Puri, 
there is nothing to offend the prejudices of any Hindu. At 
Puri caste distinctions are ignored ; but this is not common 
at other places.* 

(8) Sasthi, the goddess who rules over women and the 
protector of children, though regularly worshipped at six 
seasons of the year, and at special seasons also, has her 
proper festival' in this mouth. At childbirth, and even 
before, her blessing is invoked; and after birth until ^e 
child attains to manhood or womanhood, it is supposed to bo 
under her special care. In the sickness of children her aid 
is first invoked to effect their recovery. At this festival it is 
not common- to set up an image of the goddess; but as 
the banian-tree is regarded as specially sacred to her, she is 
represented by it on this occasion. On the day of worship 
ihe*w6men of the neighbourhood march with music playing 
* For farther account, see chapter on Pilgrimages. 
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to the tree ; the mothers of sons mth joy written upon their 
faces, those as yet unblessed with disappointment in their 
looks and fervent prayers for this bless^ig in their hearts and 
even on their lips. The mantras are recited by the priests ; 
the honoured mothers who have sons give presents to those 
who have none, and the procession wends its way back to the 
village. After this is over sons-in-law are invited to the 
houses of their fathers-in-law, and after being hospitably 
entertained there, are sent home laden with presents. On the 
whole, it is one of the happiest days of the year. 

“ On this festive occasion, the son-in-law is invited to spend 
the day and night at his father-in-law’s house. No pains or 
expense is spared to entertain him. When he comes in the* 
morning, the first thing he has to do is to go into the female 
apartments, bow his head down in honour of his mother-in- 
law, and. put on the floor a few rupees, say five or ten, some- 
times more, if newly married. The food consists of all the 
delicacies of the season, and both the quantity and variety 
are often too great to be done justice to. . . . Surrounded by 
a galaxy of beauty, the youthful son-in-law is restrained by a 
sense of shame from freely partaking of the feast specially 
provided for him. . . . If this be his first visi,t as son-in-law, 
he finds himself bewildered in the midst of the superfluity 
and superabundance of preparation. Many are the tricks 
employed to outwit him, and in their own way the good- 
natured females are mistresses of jokes and jests; and 
noting pleases them better than to find the youthful new- 
comer completely nonplussed. This forms the favourite 
subject of their talk long after the event. Shut up in the 
OAge of a secluded zenana, quite beyond the influence of the 
outside world, it is no wonder that their minds tod thoughts 
do not rise above the trifles of their own naripp^^ :|ircle. . ... 
Ample presents of clothes, fruity and sweetmeats, are sent to 
the house of the son-in-law, to^' eyery i toe tod, street in 
Calcutto is thronged with male trpLd|ing 

sdong with their loads, id hiU hd^ of |;eti^g their 
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of eatables and a rupee or half a rupee each, into the 
bargain.’*’’* 

8. Atiirha. 

The festival of this month is the Bath Jiltra, or Oar 
Festival. For fifteen days after the Snan Jiitra Jagannatha 
remains invisible to the public. It is supposed that by the 
exposure on that occasion he caught cold and suffers from 
fever during the days that he remains hidden. At Pm*i, 
this is the time for cleaning and repainting the image, which, 
owing to the many offerings of his worshippers has in the 
course of the year become covered with dirt. The deity 
having recovered from his indisposition on this day is placed 
on a ponderous car and dragged a mile or two to the temple 
of some other god whom he is supposed to visit, and with 
whom he remains a few days. The ceremonies connected 
with this festival will be described when speaking of Puri, 
the ritual observed at the head-quarters of his worship being 
most scrupulously followed in the other places. In former 
days, these cars were, and in some out-of-the-way places are 
still, adorned with most obscene pictures, hut the purer 
tastes of the people, or the watchful eyes of the magistrates, 
being averse to this, in most places they have disappeared. 
Great profits arise from the establishment of such a 2 >opular 
temple and car as those at Mahesh, in Bengal ; and it hap- 
pened a few years ago that, owing to a dispute arising, 
between those who benofitad by them, a rival car was built 
and a rival image set ul).'' But after a year or so, the popu- 
larity of the old establishment proved too strong for the 
opposition; for whilst tlio old car found plenty of willing 
assistuits to drag it to the appointed place, the other had to 
remain statienazy, and the god had to lose the benefit of a 
ride and a change of residence. 

^e Xllta Bath, ojf' tfie return of .Tagannatha to his temple. 
Abe^lA jbrt&lght af^ Car Festival, another of a some- 

hy no means so 
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popular as the former. The image of Jagannfttha is brought 
oiit from the temple where it has been on a visit, placed upon 
the car, and then dragged back to its own proper temple. 
The people come in large numbers, but there is nothing like 
the same enthusiasm manifested as when the deity was taken 
out for his visit. Sometimes the people have to be rewarded 
by sweetmeats, &c., to induce them to give assistance in 
dragging the car ; whilst at the Car I*estival there were more 
volunteers than necessary. To assist in the holy work of 
removing the ponderous car is believed by the more super- 
stitious to secure the favour of the god, and to improve their 
position in heaven. Jagannatha being a form of Vishnu, it 
is this great deity’s favour that is obtained when honour is 
shown to this idol, hence the Vaishnavas, as a whole, take 
part in these ceremonies. 

4. Sravam, 

The Julana Jatra* This festival is held in the temples 
of Krishna, and also in those houses where a regular shrine 
of this deity is set up. On this occasion, in a room ad- 
joining the shrine, the god is placed in a swing, and after 
swinging for a time taken back to the shrine, ‘ when the 
feasting and merriment commence.. Friends are invited to 
the feast, and then Jatras and other celebrations are per- 
formed. As the Jatras form an important part in most of 
the Hindu festivals, and as they are one of the most im- 
portant agencies for teaching the people about Hinduism, a 
f4w words descriptive of them will not be inappropriate here. 
These Jatras come nearer to the old miracle plays of 
Europe than to anything else with which we are familiar. 
In front of the platform on which the image is placed is a 
space railed off for the performers. I have never seen them 
on a raised platform or stage ; but as the hront.riKnrs of people 
generally sit down, those stan^i^ behind cah^' ontain a good 
view of the performance. The aetors are men and boys, who 
are in great req,ue8t at these seasona. 'iCH.ere is generdly a 
]^d of music, which pla^ bet^ei^ tha Bsimes of the jdtra. 
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The performance takes place immediately in front of the idol» 
although it can hardly be regarded as part of the worship, 
as it commences after the worship proper is over ; yet it is 
supposed to be as much for the delight of the god as for the 
amusement of the people who gather to witness it. These 
plays, which begin about eleven o’clock at night, and are 
continued until six or even seven o’clock the following mom* 
ing, give representations of the important parts of the lives of 
the gods and goddesses of the Pantheon — the amours and 
amusements of Krishna, the quarrels of Siva and Parvati, the 
life of B&ma and Sits., being the most common. The actors 
are dressed and painted in imitation of the deities they 
represent, and frequently the conversations are rendered 
attractive by sensual and obscene allusions ; whilst in the 
interludes boys dressed in women’s clothes dance with most 
indecent gestures. The worst dances that I have ever seen 
have been in front of an image, and as part of the rejoicings 
of a religious festival; Crowds of men, women, and children 
sit to watch them the whole night through, and certainly 
these theatrical representations of the acts and words of the 
deities form a most successful method of teaching the people 
the most memorable events of their lives. The words and 
dress of the actors being all according to the teaching of the 
Sftstras, there can be no doubt that they exert an immense 
influence over the. people. Lessons taught by this method are 
not easily forgotten. 

Manasa'. At this time tl^e is also the worship of Manas&,* 
the queen of snakes, who, though not forgotten at other 
seasons, has her chief celebration towards ^e end of this 
month. Sometimes an image is made, sometimes a pot of water 
is regarded as her representative. It occasions no sturprise 
that in a country infested with snakes, some of which are so 
venomous that death follows their bite in about half an hour, 
some protection from their baneful influence should be sought. 
And as they all, huge and small, aro supposed to be under 
. " Hindu Mythdogy,” p. 896. 

■ 16' 
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the control of ManasS, she is worshipped with Divine 
hononrs. A day or two before the festival it is no un- 
common thing for mothers to prepare a dish of rice with 
treacle, which is placed before a pot of water under a village 
tree or in the homes. After it has been oiffered to the deity 
it is eaten by the mother and her children, whom she hopes 
to preserve from these reptiles by this simple worship. At 
Manasa’s festival the snake-charmers are called into requi- 
sition, and receive presents for their performance. These men, 
seated on a platform of bamboos, expose themselves to the 
bite of the most venomous reptiles, pretending that by their 
religious mantras they are proof against the poison. It may 
be that they iure inoculated with it, or, what is more pro- 
bable, the poison glands of their snakes have been previously 
removed. Some of these performers are remarkably skilful, 
for to hear them speak and watch their actions, it would 
appear that there are snakes everywhere, that they have 
simply to call them and they appear. I have seen large 
snakes suddenly show themselves in most unexpected places 
where it had been indicated that it was the wish of the 
spectators lhat they should be found. The reason of this 
worship is found in stories in the Mab&bbSrava and elsewhere. 
It should be noticed that this, the chief worship of the snake 
ddly, is held at the commencement of the rainy season, 
when, owing to the earth being saturated with moisture, 
makes are driven from their holes, and become unusually 
destructive of human life. 

5. Bhndra. 

Li tliis month is one great festival, viz., that of the birth 
of Krishna, md is called Nandotsaba, Jbe joy of Nanda, the 
adopted father of the great cowherd; In 
festival as it is observed at we ^ ^ all that 

is necessary to be said. It ^ all 

through the oonatr^ wh^ ,A|ray 

'from' Furl there is 0|^ ^ piMtised'th^ 
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A.fter the strictly religious rites are over, the excited worship* 
pers dig a hole in the yard before tiie image of the deity, and 
pour in water, curds, turmeric, &o. ; and, after plunging into' 
this filthy mess, dance and shout the praises of their god. 
They then walk through the streets in Uiis state until they 
reach another tank where they bathe. In the afternoon pro* 
cessions of singers walk about singing the praises of Krishna 
and Badha. It should be noticed that in no worship does 
singing and music figure so largely as in that of Krishna. He 
was a musician himself, and there is no doubt that the 
rejoicing and merriment attendant on his worship have done 
much to attract followers from the more quiet and some* 
times cruel ceremonies that constitute the worship of Siva. 
At this season of the yeax the disciples are looked up by 
their gurus, and receive more liberal donations than at other 
times. 

6. Aatvin. 

In this month faU the festivals connected with Dnrgft and 
Ijakshmi. As the Durg& Puja is emphatically the festival of 
the year in Bengal, I shall describe it in detail. 

A Hindu who determines to have the Purgg. Puja celebrated 
in his house ou the day of the Bath J&tra takes a piece of 
split bamboo into the room where the family idols are kept, 
and the family priest, after a prayer to Vishnu, anoints it 
with sandal-wood paste, invokes Durga*s blessing upon 
it. This bamb<K> remain there until the Janmasthami, tie., 
the birthday of Krishna, when the maker of the image 
removes it, that the work of constructing the idol xhay 
commence; The materials for this purpose — bamboos, 
grass, and Ganges mud are carefuBy selected, and on an 
auspicious moment -the . holes are drUled in a piece of 
wood on which the images are to be fixed. When this is 
dolis^ Slid the rough skeletons made, they are covered with a 
prqparatton of mud, cow-dung, and the hiuaks of riea The 
fiiiE^>’^hd^:eltist^ l)nrgft earn lohr two M 

; a^ ; and Sarasvati, the bride of Pirahmft, and 
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Lftkslimi, the wife of Vishnii. There are also representations 
of Mahesha, &e bnfiSalo fiend, whom Dnrgfi came to slay. 
'When the figures are firy, at appointed times the painters 
come to paint and the decorators to adorn the ’mage. 
Boond these figures, on what is called a roof, but which is 
zeetty a circle, divided into compartments, pictures of other 
dmties are painted, or some mythological scenes represented. 
These vary considerably according to the taste of the. gentle- 
man in whose house and at whose expense the worship is 
carried on. The central figure, Dnrga, has ten hands, in 
which are various weapons; for, though bearing a most 
. mild and gentle expression, it is supposed to represent her 
when victorious over the great Asura, the enemy of gods and 
men. 

This worship may be performed or not, according to the 
religions state of the householder. On the one hand, it is a 
sin of omission to neglect it, whilst to perform it will ensure 
great good to the worshipper. One Stistra says : ** 'Whoever 
from ignorance, vanity, or jealousy, or from any other cause, 
does not worship Devi (Durga), the wrath of the goddess 
fella on him) and destroys all his wishes.” Another declares 
that *‘the gratification of Bhavani is the assturance of happi- 
ness for the whole year, is for the destruction of spirits, 
goblins, and ghosts, and for the sake of festivity.” Another 
qfeaks still more strongly, as it declares that <‘the men- 
tions effects of gratifying Durga, even for half a minute, 
iinot be described by Mahesh (Siva), the five-faced, in 
a hundred yeam.” 'Where circumstances prevent a man 
from incurring the expense of setting up an image in his 
own house, it is no uncommon thing to worship her as 
represented by a picture or tk jar of water, or^to send 
their offarings to the temporary shrine t]^ps set up at 
the house of a neighbour or . relative. It fe^^clMed in one 
of the Fnrftnas that the off«rihga.pf even slavee and outcasts 
aie acceptable to the goddese at j^e festive seasoim. . 

The fart of the cerpp^ fe Bodh^, or the 
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awaking of the goddess, who is supposed to have been 
sleeping for the past two months, a part of which ceremony 
is the worshipping of a twig of the bel-teee, whidx is 
especially dear to her. The texts differ as to when this 
ceremony should take place.' When the time arrives for the 
commencement of the worship, the head of the family, after 
certain purifying ceremonies, declares his name and expresses 
his purpose to perform the DurgS, Poja with proper rites. He 
then, in due form, appoints the officiating priests, who in his 
name and on his behalf perform the ceremonies. The priests 
then go through a long and tedious list of ceremonies, 
worshipping other deities as well as Durgfi, and sanctifying by 
their xnantras all the various implements, &c., that are used 
in the celebration. Part of this worship is called Dhyan,* or 
meditation, . in which the priest thinks of Durgil according to 
the representation that is there before him. The most 
interesting part of the ceremony is that in which the goddess . 
is invited to visit the house, and dwell in the image that has 
been prepared for her. The priest, in order to obtain this 
blessing, after several other ceremonies have been performed, 
places his right hand on the breast of the image and says, 

“ Oin! welcome, Devi, to my house with thy eight Saktos. 
Accept my worship done according to the Sastras, 0 
Dispenser of blessings ; 0 Lotus-eyed, I perform this 
autumnal festival. Bespond to me, 0 great goddess ; . . . 
Anmhilator of all t^^essions in this unfordable ocean of- 
the world. Save me, blessed goddess. I salute thee, beloved. 
0 Sankftra (Siva), protect my hfe, my honour, my offspring, 
my wives, and my wealth. As thou art the only defender 
of all, 0 goddess, the most beloved in the world, enter and 
stay with this samfice as lOng as I am worshipping thee^** 
First the right eye, then the 1^, then the eye on the fore- 
head are touched b;y the priest, and after this the other parts 
of the Iwdy, and an appropriate mantra recited, by which 
means Ibe c^xnony of ^ftnprai^sht^, or the giving of 
the lii^ jin the hmage, is p<cHforih^^^' Aft^ this all the ^trions 
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vessels and articles used in the worship are sanctified b^r 
mantras. 

For three mornings and three evenings the worship is 
continued. In some house.s», tlibngh not in all, a kid, or 
three* or seven, are sacrified. In some cases a bi^alo is 
added. The victim is sanctified by certain ceremonies, Ganges 
water is sprinkled on its head, a little vermilion is placed 
on its forehead, and its head, having been made fast in a 
strong frame, with one blow of tb® sacrificial knife is severed 
from the body. A little of the blood and a piece of flesh is 
then placed before the image. 

On the afternoonr of the fourth day the goddess is supposed 
to take leave of the image. Most elaborate dismissid 
ceremonies are gone through, and an invitation is given to 
hor to return at the next annual festival. When this is over 
the image is taken down from the platform, and the women 
of - the household and others walk round it, and throw rice, 
Wiiter, and betel leaves upon it. It is then carried to the 
nveraide, and, accompanied by music, cast into the stream 
amidst thethouts of the spectators. 

This festival, in Bengal at any rate, is the most popular of 
aU. It is a universal holiday, and at this season husbands 
sons, who by their business may have been absent from 
ibaur, Iraimes, endeavour, to rejoin ^eir families. ' It is not 
Im^y tam^ ^ Christmas of Bengal, in the senim that it 
Is a time of uitiven^ rejoicing and merriment In front of 
the image at this festival as at others already described, when 
tlm evewg worahip ie^ the asaal singing, 

^^emg, and theatrical representation , throtighout the whole 
h^ht. As these images are set up in iheiyiplfges as well as 
in ,the to^, ^ 

wl^ it w remeaibere^ .wa* ji^anmasemeh^^.i^'^ 

foir’'m(.»'tt..is 

^Bstiyala. , mb ihree^^hiii M 
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might faac^ that the whole city was in arms. And although 
these nights are given up to merrintent, the police have little 
to do except to keep the vehicles in motion, in order to pre> 
vent a block. OccasionaUy a few drunken men are seen, but 
this is a rare exception. As a rule, the immense crowds that 
are afoot are most peaceably inclined and wdl conducted as 
they walk from house to house to see the jfitras and nauch^s. 

The other festival of the month is the Lakshmi Puja, which 
takes place on the night of the fnll moon following the Durgft 
Puja. This is the goddess of prosperity, the wife of Vishnu. 
Where an image is not made,her representative is kept in every 
house, viz., a basket for measuring com. On this occasion the 
basket, filled with rice, and decorated with flowers, is covered 
with a piece of cloth. Some people prefer to have an image 
made, and then the worship is performed by priests, as in the 
case of other deities. As Lakshmi is supposed during the 
night to pass over all who may be awake, it is usual for the 
people to sit up playing at cardq, or amusing themselves in 
some way, so as to keep themselves awake. Here we see a 
custom not unlike one that prevails in many parts of England 
on New Year’s Eve, where the people sit up in the belief 
that it is a proper thing to watch the old year out and the 
new year in. 

7. Kaitik. 

Shyamu Pvya, This is the worship of Durga under quite 
another aspect. . In the dreadful war with the demons, 
Durgft, or Eftli> or Tftra^ fts^ she is called at this time, gained 
a great victorj' bVer Bakta Vija, the commander-in-chief of 
the enemj^s forces, and was so elated by her feats of 
prowess that She began to dance so vehemently that she 
shook the world, and the gods were afraid that it would fall 
to pieces.’ In ^eir ^stress they eiied to her husband, Siva, 
for help. As he Saw no othw means of pacifying hw, be fell 
dosm prostoato amoiig^t the slainv Directing her gaze to the 
gr^d^'She obsei^ed that she was^daueix^ upon the body of 
htt beceme at once oftlm witii shaMei and 
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jblurnst out her large tongue. In the images which represent 
her at this festival, she is black, as her name, Eftli, im- 
l^es, and her husbmid is lying down under her feet. Her 
tongue protrudes from her mouth, her four arms are extended 
—one hand grasping a sword, another the head of a giant, and 
the other two signaling to her hosts. As ear-rings, she has 
two dead bodies of her foes ; her neck is adorned with a 
necklace of skulls, and her only garment, a zone, is made with 
the hands of her vanquished foes, whilst her hair falls down 
in long tresses to her waist. Intoxicated with the blood of 
her foes, her eyes flash with rage, her eyebrows are dyed with 
crimson, and Uood flows down her breast Her worship is in 
keeping with her character. It takes place on the night of the 
new moon, at midnight, when numbers of animals are sacri- 
ficed to her. The darkness of the night, the bleating of the 
victims, the flashing of the sacrificial knife, the shrieks of the 
ministering priests as they cry, ** Jai, jai, Tara,” the flicker 
of the torches, the gestures of the intoxicated Worshippers, 
poake this one of the most terrible of all the festivals in 
India. 

Two days after the ShyilmS., or Kali Puja, it is customary 
for Hindu sisters to feed their brothers. In this festival they 
put a little paint on their foreheads, and as they are engaged 
this work, they seek this blessing ; “ While I put this 
pj^t <m your forehead, may the path to Yama’s kingdom be 
,|fiimted with thorns.” Yama (the God of the spirit world) is 
wen worshipped with appropriate rites. After the religious 
part of the festival is over, the brother's are feasted with all 
linds of delicacies. -In the beginning of this month a special 
service is performed in honour of'Yaiha by the unmarried 
gjvis of the fomily, tiie object of which is from him 

g htisband and sonf, and exemption from .pi||BP|ment^m the 
i^t world. Thfo.ceremonj/iB perfnrined in the following 
|ii|nnh«f : — 4 pit haying be^ dug in.^^t of ilm 'house, 

i|fo..fonr;.oor^ of ..it; are.. :8^ . 
ipd pfoht^ bvanobes of th% blad^-|r^. $hi young 
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ladies then put on new clotiies, sprinkle Ganges water <m 
their heads, and, going to the pit, present garlands of 
flowers to Yama. A kourie shell is pat into a vessel kqM 
there on thirty saocessive.momings, and on the thirtieth day 
these shells are given to the person who dng the pit. 

JagaddhtUH. In this month, too, Jagf^ddh&tri (the mother 
of the world), another of Durg&’s many forms, is worshipped. 
This festival is almost identical with tiiat of Dargfi, bat with 
fewer ceremonies, and extending over one day only. On 
the day following, as in the case of the other festivals, the 
images are thrown into the river. 

KarHkeya. Towards the close of the month Eartikeya, 
the god of war, is worshipped. He is the son of Siva and 
Parvati. His worship is performed one evening only, and 
as he is nnmarried, bat keeps a concabine, this worship 
is pecoliarly attractive to the immoral women of the cities. 
Perhaps next to the festivals in honour of Krishna, there is 
more of licentiousness and revelry connected with Kartikeya’s 
festival than with any other. 

RUta Jatra. This festival is held to commemorate the sports 
of Krishna with the milkmaids of Yrindavans. It continues 
for three nights. A high platform is erected near the temples 
of Krishna, to which the image is brought, and it remains 
there daring the bright moonlight night whilst the amuse- 
ments are continued. The deity is first worshipped with due 
splemnity, and.then the^ikn begins. Singing of love-songs, 
j&tras, danoifig, alternate thronghout the night, and at early 
dawn the idol is tjtken back to its temple, where it remains 
until the next evening. This is a most popular festival, and 
immense crowds of people come to this annual fair with aU 
the attendant festivities and excessea 

8 . AgrdhSyana. 

The festival of this month is what may appropriately be 
ienned ttie feast oi first-fenits. It is held at the season when 
ihe new rice is ripe. An offering of rice, milk, and fruits, is 
flfeit nude to the godsn then to the great progenitors of man- 
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kind, then to the cattle, then to the scavengers, i.e., crows 
and jackals, and tlien the people partake of some themselves. 
And when it is remembered that Bengal is pre*eminently an 
>grionltnral country, there is something very beautiful in an 
offering of the first-fruits to the Deity in acknowledgment of 
the fact that it is He who is the giver of all their good. 
Often fireworks and gifts to the Brfihmans and spiritual guides 
close the ceremony. 

9. Pouah. 

In the country districts a festival more social than religious 
is held, which is called Poush^lL During the day a number 
of men go round with baskets from house to house for offer- 
ings. When their work is completed the gifts are taken to the 
village green, where Brahman cooks prepare the food so that 
all may freely partake of it. All who have given towfurds 
the feast are welcomed, and in friendly chat a few hours 
are spent together, after which the feasters return to their 
homes. 

The other festival oi tnis month is the Feast of Cakes. 
This festival continues for three days, during which Lakshmi 
and ManasA^are worshipped, and in many places Sasthi is 
also included in the ceremony. Cakes made with rice, 
treacle, and milk are prepared, and men, women, and chil- 
dren partake of them. On the first day of the feast the 
fsB^ure of the house is bandaged with straw, the idea being 
that by thus tying it, it will never be removed from the 
li|>usel 

10. 2IugK 

. Saraaveui Pt^a. This is the worship of BrahmtVs wife, the 
goddess of learning, who is worshipped alike by the followers 
of Siva and of Vishnu. All who have the slightest smattering 
of learning feel bound to reverence her ; her image 

only, but pens, ink, paper, books, &c., by knowledge 
can be acquired and taught. ‘ .The women liave no share in 
thiii worship, thoi^h it is certaiblj^etrange ^t the pati^n of 
leiu^ing 8hoidd;be a^inan, 
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11. Plialgun, 

In this month the Dol Jatra or Holi festival, in honour of 
Krishna, is held. In speaking of the Jagannatha worship at 
Puri, we shall have to describe this. It is a festival common 
throughout North India, and where there are no temples of 
Krishna, the people go about in excited crowds throwing 
red powder upon passers-by, and singing indecent songs. It 
is almost impossible for a woman to walk through the streets 
without being insulted. It commemorates Krishna’s volup- 
tuous amusements. In this month G-hentu, the god of itch, 
is also worshipped, for whom a dunghill is regarded as the 
representative, or an old broken earthen pot daubed with lime 
and turmeric. The mistress of the house acts as priestess: 
when a few doggerel verses about the god have been recited 
the vessel is broken into bits. At this time Shitala, the 
goddess of smallpox, and Olil Bibi, the goddess of cholera, 
are also worshipped. 

12. Chakra. 

In this month the Oharak Pnja takes place, xi is buiu that 
an ancient king, by reason of his great austerities, obtained 
an interview with Siva, in commemoration of which this 
festival is held. The peculiarity of the worship consists in 
the fact that the devotees of Siva belonging to the lower 
castes assume the profession and dress of Sanyasis for a week or 
ten days, and march about the streets soliciting alms from 
people. On the first day of the festival the pro. tmn. Sanyasis 
throw themselves dCwnifrom a bamboo platform about eight 
or ten feet high upon knives that are so arranged that they 
faU down under the weight of the body, though occasionally 
an accident happens. Processions of these men parade the 
streets to the great temple of Kali, some with spears in 
their tongues, others with pans of burning incense, where 
they make their offerings and iretum. At this season, too, 
there is a sort, of carnival. Processions are formed and 
toMeauo! vkanu arranged on platforms,^ representing different 
tradea<aild professitms, are ofu^ied M^ough the streets. In 
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former years the gestures as well ap the scenes represented 
were of tlie most obscene character, but of late years these 
objectionable features have been largely curtailed. On the 
second day of tlie Fuja the swinging which has given its 
name to this festival takes place. In former years, a hook 
was inserted in the flesh of the men, to which a rope was 
fixed; this rope was tied to a bamboo, which was made to rise 
or fall from the ground, bemg attached to another bamboo 
that was fixed in the ground, lifting the victim a great height. 
At the present time either a bundle of clothes is swung as 
the representative of the men, or a rope is tied round the body 
in which the hook is hung. Trevelyan, in the Competition 
Wallah, gives the following most graphic description of this 
festival as it occurred in Calcutta, in a letter dated April 17, 
1868 : 

** One morning, at the beginning of tins month, as I 
lay between sleeping and waking near the open window, I 
began to be aware of a hideous din in an adjacent street. At 
first the sound of discordant music, and a confused multitude 
of voices impressed me with the vague idea that a battalion 
of volunteers were passing by in marching order headed by 
their band. This notion was, however, soon dispelled by my 
bearer, who informed me that this was the festival of Kali 
{tiie bearer was wrong ; it Was Kali’s husband), the goddess 
of destruction, and that all the Hindu people had turned out 
^ make holiday. I immediately sallied forth in the direction 
of the noise, and soon found myself amidst a dense crowd in 
the principal thoroughfare leading to the shrine of the deity. 
During a few minutes I could not believe my eyes, for I 
seemed to have been transported in a moment over more 
than twenty centuries to the Athens of .(^atinus and 
Aristophanea If it had not been for the 'ctSbUk of the faces 
around, 1 should have believdd'hiysdif to be on tiie main road 
to Eleusis in the frtU tide of one of the Dioniyiao festivals. 
!I9ie spirit, of tire scene tniui tbs Same, and at Moh step sbihe 
Wi^-known feature reminded one irresistibly ^ ]E(aoohio 
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orgies spring from the mysterioas fanaticism of the Far East. 
It was no unfoimded tradition that pictured Dionysus return- 
ing from conquered India, leopards and tigers chained to his 
triumphal car, escorted from the Hyphasis to the Asopus by 
bands of votaries dancing in fantastic measure to the clang 
of cymbals. It was no chance resemblance this, between a 
Hindu rite of the middle of the nineteenth century and those 
wild revels that stream along many a Grecian basrelief and 
wind round many an ancient Italian vase ; for every detail 
portrayed in these marvellous works of art was faithfully 
represented here. If one of the lifelike black figures in the 
Etruscan chamber of the British Museum could have walked 
down off the background of red pottery into the midst of 
the road leading to E^li Ghat, he would not have attracted 
the notice of the closest observer. Every half-minute 
poured by a troop of worshippers. First came boys stark 
naked and painted from head to foot in imitation of leopards 
and tigers, whilst others guided them with reins of thin cord. 
Then followed three or four strange classic figures, wearing 
the head-dress which is familiar -to us from the existing 
representations of bacchanalian processions, dancing in an 
attitude which recalled, spontaneously and instantly, the 
associations of Smith’s * Dictionary of Antiquities.’ The 
only circumstance which was not in common between ‘ Tolly 
Nullah ’ and the Oephisus was the censer of live charcoal 
which these men cani$d before them, supported by wires 
passed through’ the flesh under their armpits. Into this 
from time to time they threw a powder, which produced a 
sudden flash, and a most infernal smell. Behind them, his 
brows crowned profusely with foliage, was led in mimic bonds 
t^e chief personage of the company, who was supposed to be 
under the direct influence of the god. All around him, 
music^S were beating tomtoms and clashing tambourines, 
)ike the sateUites of Evius on the day when he leapt from 
his ear; the anns of ^e fcsrsaken Ariadne ; as he still 
leaps on &e glowing canvas of Titian. All was headlong 
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license and drunken frenzy. After straggling throngli the 
throng for a mile and a half of dusty street, I oi^e to a 
narrow slum Which descended to the Ghilt, or landing-place 
of Eflli, which lies on the nullah [streain] of the mythical 
hero Tolly [Col. Tolly was a gentleman who owned a large 
house and grounds on the banks of the stream, a historical 
person who resided there in the last century, and not a mythical 
person!^] , who perhaps was the Atys of this Orientid Cybele. 
From this lane, a passage of a yard or two m breadth opened 
on to a dirty court, in which stood the sanctuary whence 
Calcutta derives its name, which was an object of awe and 
reverence to the surrounding population for ages before the 
first ship, laden with Feringhi wares, was warped up the 
neighbouring river. It seemed impossible to pierce the mob 
of devotees, and penetrate to the holy place ; but not even 
religious madness, not even the inspiration of bhang and 
toddy, could overcome the habitual respect paid to a white 
face and a pith helmet. A couple of policemen cleared a 
passage before me to within a few feet of the sacred image. 
It appeared to be a rude block ornamented with huge glass 
beads (it is really the head only of the goddess that is visible), 
but I dare say the Palladidm which fell from heaven was not 
a very elaborate device, and yet it saved the reputation of a 
young Boman lady, and gave a synonym to an English jury. 
B^re I reached home, what \nth the jostling and hubbub 
and stench, 1 was very glad to get back to the society of 
clian, fragrant Christians. As I grew every moment more 
turn and hot the exhibition seemed to savour less of the 
classical and more of the diabolical. At last I came to the 
ill-natured conclusion that Satan was at the bottom of the 
whole business, and not the golden-haired DkUq^us.” 

This completes the list of the chief relq^mi^festi^ as 
they are held throughout the year. It is iK^ibg list, and 
comihg as th^ do at short infnrvals the interest of the people 
is' kept up in religious mutters.^ Bo special dUy Of tiie week 
is^liaered to the Bindus^ as Fd^y witii^ 
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Sunday with ourselves; in the native shops and fields work 
goes on steadily from Monday to Monday. These festivals, 
however, give some relief. On these days little or no work is 
done ; the religious part of the commimity and those seeking 
pleasure merely, when set free from work, find their satisfac- 
tion in these various festivals. 



CHAPTER IV. 


PILGRIM AGES. 

BBNABES. 

The next form of Hindu worship, and scarcely less important 
than the preceding, is the visiting of particular shrines-~the 
undertaking of journeys to see the temples, bow down before 
the images, and pay their offerings to the deities to whom 
these places are peculiarly sacred. Pilgrimage is the peoulimr 
work of those who have given themselves up to a life 
of religion. One of the virtues of the highest class of 
Bxfthmans, which gave them the privilege of Kulinism, was 
their pre-eminent devotion . in wandering from shrine to 
shrine ; in fifet, in the ideal life of the Brahman one quarter of 
Ms manhood should be spent in tMs work. And this is the 
life-work of millions who by virtue of it are regarded as the 
lOQst holy of men, the saints of Hinduism. But the visiting 
of sMrines is by no means peculiar to those classes who have 
adopted the religions life. It is the ambition, the earnest 
d<Nure of many of the ordinary people, at least once in a life- 
time, to visit one, if not more, of these sacred places. And 
certainly if one can judge of the earnestness of the people, 
and of their impUcit faith in the teachings of their leaders, 
by their joy as they come in sight of these places, their in- 
tense sufferings on the way to them, wMch borne ^nth 
exemplary patience, or by the. look of satisfaeliu^ with which 
they speak of having acoompK^ed these journeys, they are 
earnest, and their faith mpst manrdPbus. I have seen 
people throw thmnselves opvtM g»)^^ 
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dust as soon as they have caught sight of the holy city of 
Benares; I have seen, them tako the dust from the wheels 
of Jagannritha’s car, and place it on their head with signs of 
the intensest pleasm'e. I have heard them shout with joy 
as they have come in sight of the meeting of the waters of 
the G^anges with the sea at Saugor Island ; and there can 
be no doubt whatever that in the minds of many there is 
the most implicit faith that a visit to these places will en- 
sure them invaluable blessings in this world and the next. 
A few years ago as one of these pilgrims was returning from 
Benares by train an accident happened, and he was ai^ed 
to give evidence against the railway official who caused it ; 
but the man refused to do this, and was apparently dis- 
appointed that through the attentions of the surgeon he was 
restored to health ; for he would have preferred to die under 
such circumstances rather than return to his ordinary avo- 
oations, and by a sinful life lessen the amount of merit that 
had been obtained by a visit to the holy city. Many by the 
exercise of the greatest self-denial save a little year by year 
for twenty or twenty-five years from them scant earnings, 
and are able in this manner to provide for the expenses 
of the journey and for the offerings they have to make at 
the shrines. Multitudes of poor women, when their husbands 
are sick, vow to go to some of these places, and though for 
years they caimot obtain the necessary funds, as soon as 
^ey can theystiurton these journeys. And when it is re- 
membered that it is taught^ e.g., that once bathing in the sea 
at Saugor Island wijl wash away all past, present, and future 
sins, it cannot afford much surprise that ihey should wish 
to go. 

Formerly the journey to these places was far more difficult 
and tedious than at present. Bailways and steamers carry 
their himdreds of thousands of visitors with comparative 
safety and comfort. But aU will not avail themselves of 
these aids to demotion.” Some pemistently walk as far es 
it is pdafibler and then crowd into unseawortoy heats, so that 
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aoBi^y a year passes without some of these ba^izing in the 
wjlde 'iteeek whioh has to be crossed in order to reach the 
scene V the festiyal at Saugor. The road to Jagannfitha’s 
festival at Puri is literally stretred yearly by the corpses of 
those who die by the road>side on their journeys to and 
fiifOy and by over*crowding when they arrive there. Others 
again, in fulfilment of vows or in tlieir desire to please 
the deity by their sufferings, travel for miles by measuring 
their l^gth upon the ground. They lie down with their 
faces to the ground, and stretch their hands beyond their 
heads; and having marked the ground with their fingers, 
place their toes there and Again stretch themselves upon 
the ground*. In this manner they continue for days together, 
tmtil they become completely exhausted. When a poor 
pilgrim starts for some of these places at a great distance 
from his home, it is with the expectation that he will 
ti/vt&t return. Often the death of these poor people 
is accelerated by the extortions of the priests extract- 
ing all their money from them for offerings, and leaving 
them little^br nothing for the expenses of the homeward 
journey. 


And what is the life they lead at these places ? Benares, 
called holy and sacred, is one of the most wicked 
ci^bahEi India. At Gangs Saugar quite a colony of prostitutes 
^ &ere to ply their infamous traffic. In direct connec- 
ma with the temples in some places, or living in close 
]^ximity to them in others, are prostitutes who regularly 
;[^ a portion of their earnings to the shrines which attract 
the worshippers. The pilgrims who go for religious pur- 
ifies merely bathe» make offerings at the AN^s, walk round 
til^ temples, suffer nmny ^mconveniences it^l^^ df proper 
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t$!^m itc^# hi heiaH or ]^ 6 r in life. It is nbso* 
lai 41 y;^e in j^e maj<»ity.of oases the more closely a 
miii ibllowi tho etample of his gods, the more impure in 
hetfft and life will be become. 

X shall now nien^on some of the more celebrated places of 
pilgrimage, and i^ve a brief account of the particular shrines 
tiie pilgrims visit. One means of attracting visitors to these 
shrines is foiT tenters to go from town to town singing 
their praises and extolling their virtues. I once had the 
opportunity of seeing the origin of one of these that 
may in the course nf years become famoua One of the 
keepers of ^e shxhie, a little less astute than the others, 
let me into tbe secrets of the place. It appears that some 
one professed to have seen a spirit hovering over a 
small and dirty tank, who declared that the tank had 
healing virtues. A company of some thirty men soon sought 
to take advantage of this. A mud temple was erected, and 
one half of the company travelled &om town to town telling 
the p^ple the benefits that would accrue from a visit, whilst 
the others remained to attend to the temple. The day I 
visitSd the place, some three hundred or more were gathered 
then ; some blind, some dumb, some crippled, had made 
their way to this place of healing; and most wonderful 
Jteriw were told sobie who had been healed. So in* 
complete were the artiiigitnim that an image had not been 
phuiwl dl^ covered a heap of bricks, 

tbe jtij^bbe idol was there, though they 

00^ 11^: i^neSier place, Tarkeswar, a Siva temple 

in ' Benga^ is yi^ted t^^^ on festival days, by 

j In villages I have kaird most 

wopdy^l blind receiving sight and the sick 

being' bia!i^ ||y!|^^ vimting this- place. It is by mews 
of &e teaVlIfiiD^. m the company that the ex- 
citement the Hhidus directed 

' a;donbt 

it£^'’|iaeei ' as «' -smens nl 
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eiixing bodily diseases, the narrators simply stared at me 
, in blank astonishment that I should for a moment question 
the power' of the idol to. heal Faith-healing is not by any 
means confined to the people of England. 

It is not, howev^, as a means of getting relief from sick- 
ness that the pilgrims chiefly visit the shrines. Sometimes 
it is in frdfilment of vows, because they believe that the 
deity has blessed them in some hour of trouble, and who 
. will, therefore^ be pleased with this act of homage ; often it 
is to obtain the greatest of all boons, a son ; but in the great 
minority of eases it'is to obtain merit, an entry to be written 
09 the credit side of their account with the gods as a set-off 
against theeins (debts) they have committed. As a pilgrimage 
is a work of supererogation, it is believed that it will counter- 
balance many sins. Many of these shrines have little stones 
or other things hung on trees near, which have been placed 
there as witnesses of vows ; these will be redeemed by more 
soibstantial gifts When the boon asked for is granted. 

Benares.^ 

Of all the shrines of India, Benares is the most sacred. 
It is peculiarly the city of Siva, ihe great god of the Hindus. 
Being a place peculiarly dear to him, it is the earnest wish 
ot his worshippers if possible to die within its sacred pre- 
' cincts; but if that be impracticable, at least once in a lifetime 

visit it. BEindus who can afford it, and especially Brah- 
mans when growing old, give up their position in their 
famil y and move there to end their dayo, in the assurance 
tiiait by this means they will gain easy entrance into heaven. 
The legend f by which this excessive sanctify of Benaree is 
taught is as follows. On one oocasibn Bi|^^A and Siva 
quarrelled respecting their respective poiutiEi^C Bnhm& 
declared that he was supre^, ‘Siva cut oil £hahm&’s fifth 
head, and thus was guilty of the most heinous crime of 
* See VoL xL ^ 
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injuring a Brahman, Brahma being the progenitor of the 
Brahmans. After giving vent to his anger, Siva found 
himself in a most miserable plight ; tlie dissevered head of 
his rival adhered to his hand as the blood of his slaughtered 
guest adhered to tlie hand of Macbeth. In order to get 
free from this dreadful sign of his revengeful spirit, Siva 
wandered from shrine to shrine, and practised the most 
arduous penances ; but all was vain until be reached the 
sacred city of Benares. There he lost his burden; and 
following his example, his worshippers, weighed down with 
the burden of sin, go from shrine to shrine ; but in Benares, 
of all other places, find peace of conscience and the assurance 
of salvation. As Siva found relief in this city that no other 
place could give, it is natural that his followers should wish 
to dwell in the place that ^(ras so beneficial to their deity, and 
which they believe is especially dear to him. 

The sanctity of this holy shrine is not bounded by the cit} 
proper, but extends from the holy river Ganges to a road 
called the Panch-Kosi road, i.e., a . road that is not luore than 
ten miles distant from the bank§ of the river, 'rhis road, 
starts from the river bank at the south part of the city, and. 
winds through the country until it rejoins the river. It is 
about fifty miles long, and contains hundreds of temples of 
different deities, who arc supposed to act as a police force 
under orders of Blsheshwar, the divine king, in keeping the 
peace of the city. The witble of the land enclosed between 
this road and the stream is most sacred ; and it is one of the 
meritorious acts ot the thousands of pilgrims to Benares to 
traverse this sacred path. The regular inhabitants of the 
city are taught that at least once a year they ought to walk 
along it, to obtain deliverance from the sins they may have 
committed even in the holy city. < The entire area thus en> 
closed is regarded as Benares, and whoever dies within it, 
whethe^r Hindtv MussTilman, or Chrietian, whether pure in 
hea^ imd Iff^^ or outcast and guilty even of murder, is snre^ 
obtain^ Ihe l^^ heaven. Itt brdsrto s^^ 
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benefits promised to those making this journey, the. pilgrims 
must bathe before starting and litt the close of each ^y’s 
journey; must walk barefooted, only very young children 
and mdc people are ;allowed to be earned by o&ers. They 
must not give food or water to their friends, nor take these 
things from others, but each must make provision for his 
own wants; nor must they indulge in bad language or 
quarrel with others, or the merit of the journey is lost. 
There are six regular longer , or shorter stages where the 
pilgrim stays for the rest of the day ; and on reaching 
the Hankamika GhSt whence he started, he mast bathe, give 
his gifts to the attendant priests, and pay a visit te; Sakhi- 
bini^, the witness OaiHaa, where his act of penance is re> 
corded, otherwise his labour will be lost. This fifty *mile 
walk is generally the final act of* a successful pilgrimage to 
Benares. 

There is no doubt that Benares is one of the most ancient 
cities of India ; but when it was founded cannot now be ascer* 
iained with anything like certainty. ** By some subtle, mys* 
terious charm this city hae linked itself with the religions 
sympathies of the Hindus through every century of its exis* 
t^ce. For the sanctity of its inhabitants, of its temples and 


tombs, of its wells and streams, of the very soil' that is 
t^den, of the air that is breathed, and of evetytbj|||^: and 
iuronn4 ^anares has ’been famed for yCBS& 

ThtT ponv deluded sensualist, whose life hue boon jamed in 


abQQxiiiai^ jpracticeSi! w the covetous uimrtt t^^ 
hinu^Uife^ by a pofeue of^hard-^ the 

fknatieiil.^votee, fodi li^(lxuardcahBr,m<)|e babe, 

yet gui^ of ^e fculest crimes, stiil opr^jaof from the 

lernd^'cm slowly 

ebbihginshy ; end last .|ha^ should be 

sn$|^ befi^ his tong 

effoi^lto hold on his course, untU. asfittof it## taered city 
Saddto% calm, ssnas of gsllsf 
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he 18 at once dietoed and comforted with the treacherone lie, 
that his nns are forgiven him and his soul is saved.” 

The form of religion, in Benares is Pnrfinie, which most 
probably began to exert its influence over the pSc^le as 
Buddhism lost its.^ authority. There is no doubt that 
Yedantism more or less colours the philosophic^ creed of 
the more thoughtful and better educated, but the worsh^ of 
the masses is pure and simple idolatij in its lowest and 
grossest forms— the worship of ugly idols, monsters, tho 
lingam and other indecent figures. There is no city in Bidia 
where the reverence paid to idols is more absolute and 
complete than in Benares; and though better things might 
be expected of the pundits and thinking men, they join 
in this as well as the more ignorant and superstitious.. 
It is interesting to know that there have been more temples 
built and more mon^ spent in idolatrous worship since 
the country came under British rule than during the 
same number of yean when the Mussulmans were mssters. 
Owing to the cruel oppression of their masters the peqde 
were poor; now, as their life and property are secure, 
many have, under the belief that it will add to their bliss 
in heaven, built temples in the holy city, or lavished gifts upon 
those who minister to those already existing. There is one 
noticeable fact that there is no solidarity in Hinduism. A 
temple of costly material and of beautiful workmanship will be 
allowed to go to ruin whilst a new one is being erected by its 
side. The building of the one now passing away has ^ne 
its work, secured the blessings of the donor; the building of 
the new one will in its turn benefit its builder. No onewould' 
think of giving money to restore the structure that another 
hand raised. To an onlooker it appears as if Hinduism .wero_ 
as vigorous as ev«r,^. Judging by the number of temples tha^ 
are being bnflt in the strongholds of that religion.. But, as 
hinted above, these people having moco 'mcniey in the present 
day, the more superstitious are better able to gratify their 
religious cravings. 
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Some years ago the temples of Benares were counted by 
order of one of the magistrates, and it was found that in tlie 
city proper exclusive of the suburbs there were one thousand 
Hindu temples : this number has since been increased, and did 
not include the niches in the walls of the houses and ghats, in 
which images of some of the many deities are to be found. 
Although most of the temples are of modern date, yet the 
sites of many shrines remain, where for many ages there has 
been a constant stream of worshippers. The pundits in 
Benares say that Gaaiesa is worshipped in 5G places, Yogani 
in 64, Durga in 9, Bhairava in 8, Siva in 11, Vishnu in 1, 
the Sun in 12, all of which shrines date from the mythical 
period when Devodas, the famous Baja of Benares, was pre- 
vailed upoU'to allow the gods to return to their ancient home 
from which he had expelled them. There are vastly more 
temples than this now where the people present their offerings 
to the gods. Owing to the fact that they profess to believe that 
all these deities differing in character and appearance, are 
but varied representatives of the One, they have a strange 
fancy for accumulating many idols in one spot. Not content 
with placing one deity in a temple, tliey make niches in the 
walls in which images of others are placed, ox- arrange them 
in rows in the temple enclosure. In some places there are 
twenty, fifty, or even a hundred of these gods congregated 
together; and sometimes it happens that these subordinate 
deities, so for as size and position indicate their importance, 
are equal to their chief, and they receive as much attention 
from the worshippers as the one in whose special honour the 
temple was erected. 

The temple that is considered the most important in the 
whole city, and that to which the pilgrims hasten on their 
arrival there is that of Bisheshwar, i.e., God of the world, a 
name of Siva. He is regarded as the king of 411 the gods in 
Benares itself and in the whole of the sacred territory 
enclosed by the Panch-kosi road mentioned before. His 
Kdtwal or magistrate is Bhaironfith, and the gods along the 
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sacred path axQ his watchmen. The image of Bisheshwar is 
the Linga, similar to that which is found in all Saiva temples. 
All day long crowds of people of all classes pass in front of 
this image with their offerings of sugar, rice, ghi, grain, 
flowers, money, &o., which are taken by the ministoring 
priests as their own. Over the narrow gateway leading to 
the shrine is an image of Ganesa on which tiie pilgrims 
sprinkle la few drops of water they have brought from the 
river as they pass. A bell is hung in front of the image, 
which is kept sounding all day long, by which the attention 
of the deity is supposed to be called to a worshipper as he 
goes to pay his respects. Sometimes the appearance of the 
worshipper as he approaches the image is distressing and 
solemn. His soul seems to be overawed, but with what 
sentiments cannot well be affirmed. Fear certainly seems to 
be the prevailing emotion ; nor is this to be wondered at 
when the stories about this dreadful god are rememo 
bered, and the worshipper believes him to be really present 
in that stone which he is approaching. As soon as the image 
is passed and the temple precincts are left, the fear at once 
passes away. It seems they have a dread lest by* some inad- 
vertence they should excite the anger of this most irascible 
deity. Outside of the enclosure on the north side, in what is 
call^ the ** Court of HahMeva,” are a number of the stone 
emblems of Siva and lus consort : possibly these are the 
images that were left w;hen some of the old temples were 
destroyed by the Ilu8atflm9,ns. 

Near the tan^ just desezibed is the Gyan Enp or well of 
knowledge. Tradition «ays that once the rains were with- 
held. for twelve years from Benares. The people being in 
great distress, a Bishi yderoed the earth vrith Siva’s trident, 
when there issued a winons ^eam of water. Siva hearing 
of this promised to leinde in that well lor ever after. The 
worshippen throw hawajtor^ Ifiowers, &e., as aaetifice to the god 
inhabiting it. The atooeh tminng from Gas is one peonhac 
to this sacred eity« and cone that is not veadUy ftogotteu. 
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The next chief attraction is a temple to Annapurna, a form 
of Dnrga. Under the orders from Bisheshwar it is her duty 
‘to feed the inhabitants of the city. The story is that when 
Benares was first inhabited Annapurna found the work of 
feeding so many people rather difficult. Ganga came to her 
relief and promised that if she would give a handful of 
grain to every person, she would supply them with a (lotah) 
vessel of water. In honour of this goddess hundreds, perhaps 
thousands, of poor people are daily fed by grain, a handful 
being given to as many beggars as the donor can afford to 
supply. Near this temple there is always an ample supply of 
beggars waiting to receive the gifts of the pious. 

Near the temide of Annapinna is the temple of Sakhi- 
binSik, the witness-bearing Biniiik ; a deity who keeps a 
record of the pilgrims’ names who visit the holy city and 
march along the road which encircles it. It is generally 
visited by the pilgrims as they are about to return to their 
own homes. 

About a mile to the north of the temple of Bisheshwar 
is that of Bhaironath, the magistrate (Kdtwal) of Benares. It 
is his work to keep the peace of the city, and to prevent the 
entrance of evil spirits. It is through his help that the 
Hindus who go to Benares to end their days there obtain 
salvation. He is represented in this temple by a stone staff 
or cudgel. His vahan or vehicle was a dog, a representative 
of which is placed near the image. It will be remembered 
that whilst many pilgrims visit Benares with the expectation 
of returning to their homes, many go there to die. Hindus 
of means whose homes are in other parts of India have a 
house in Benares, and whenever attacked by sickness, or old 
age comes on, they go there in the hope that death there 
is only an entrance into a higher and bettei; life than the 
present 

The Mankarnika well is one of the greatest attractions of 
Benares, and is amongst the first places visited by the pilgrima 
Its filthy water is regarded as a healing balm that wash 
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away all sins and make the human soul pure. Murder and 
all great crimes are said to be washed away by simply bathing 
in its foul water. The story which gives it this great at- 
traction is as follows. Yishnu who dug ^s well with his 
discus, filled it with perspiration from his body, and called it 
the Chalorapushkarani, or discus-produced tank. On the north 
side of the tank this deity was engaged in his religious 
exercises when Siva arriving saw in the water of the well 
the glory of a hundred million suns, and was so delighted 
that he promised to give Yishnu any boon he might like to 
ask. Yishnu asked that Siva would always remain with him : 
on hearing such a request Mahadeva was delighted, and in 
the excess of pleasure his body shook so that an ear-ring 
called mankarnik fell from his ear into the well. From this 
circumstance Siva gave the well tlie name of Mankarnik, and 
endowed it with two properties — viz., the power of giving 
mukti or salvation to his worshippers; and secondly, the 
power of granting success in every good work : and com- 
manded that it should be the chief and most efficacious of 
pilgrimages. A flight of stone steps leads down to the water, 
and an image of Yishnu is on the north side of the stairs ; 
there are also sixteen small altars where offerings to ances- 
tors are made. The water is only two or three feet deep and 
abominably foul, yet the people bathe in it in the hope of 
gaining the advanta,ges promised to those who visit it. 

Amongst the other many temples is one to Yridhakali, the 
lengthener of time, and who, pleased with the devotion of an 
old man who went to Benares to die, not only restored him 
to health, but renewed his youth, in gratitude for which 
one of the grandest old temples of the city was built, in 
which is a representation of the sun and the planets ; Kali 
and Hanumfin are represented too. Daksheswar temple 
seems to have been erected to keep in memory the story 
of Siva’s anger at the slight his father-in-law Daksha showed 
by not inviting him to the great sacrifice that he made. 
Siva in his anger is said to have sent his awful emissaries, 
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who cat o£f Daksha’s head, which was replaced by that of a 
goat, because his own could not be found. Daksha wandered 
to Benares as a penance for his sin; Mahadeva meeting 
him' there forgave him, where Daksha as a mark of his 
gratitude is said to have erected this temple. 



CHAPTER V. 

PILGRIMAGES {continued). 

KALI OHAT aANOA SaOAR GAYA. 

Kali Ghat, 

Kali Ghat is the name of a temple situated near Calcutta, 
a corrupted or anglicised form of which is seen in the name 
Calcutta. The temple is said to have a supernatural origin. 
When, owing to her anger at the slight shown to her husband 
by her father neglecting to invite him to his great sacrifice, 
Parvati destroyed herself, Siva was inconsolable at her loss, 
and throwing her corpse over his shoulder, wandered through 
the earth causing the greatest consternation and trouble. 
Vishnu appealed to by mankind in their distress, let his 
wonder-working discus fly through the air, by which Parvati’s 
body was cut into fifty parts, and wherever any part touched 
the ground a temple rose. It is said that at Kali Ghat the 
second toe of her left foot is preserved. It is interesting to 
note that excepting in the case of Krishna’s bones being pre- 
served in the image of Jaganntltha at Puri, and the parts 
of Parvati being preserved in these temples, there is no 
regard for relics shown by the Hindus. 

To this temple at Kali Ghat pilgrims come every day in 
the year, but on the days of any festival connected with the 
worship of Siva, e.g., the Charak Puja, and on the days when 
Durga in any of his forms is worshipped, immense crowds 
gather there. The great purpose of pilgrims in visiting 
Kftli’s temple is not simply to walk round the building, and 
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try to catch a glimpse of her black face as they pass in 
front of the image, but to sacrifice a kid, sheep, or buffalo. 
Pamnts desirous of sons, families in any great sorrow tow 
to Bftli that if a son be given, or the trouble that oppresses 
be removed, a kid will be sacrificed to her, and it is in a 
large number of cases in the fulfilment of these vows that 
they come. There is no promise of relief from sin, or of 
enhance into heaven, such as attract to the shrines at 
Benares; it is rather as the giver of good in this present 
life, and as the deliverer from pressing evils, that Kali’s 
temple is sought. 

The image of K&li is most hideous. She is black, as her 
name (The Black One) implies, and came, as did Dnxgft, to 
destroy the demons who were afflicting mankind. When 
her work was over as she was dancing with joy, there 
was fear of the earth falling to pieces, her husband threw 
himse'f down on the ground amongst the corpses. Seeing 
him under her feet she thrust out her tongue to express her 
shame, and in this posture her image is formed. At Kali 
Ghat her large gblden tongue is almost the only part that 
is clearly visible, as the offerings that are thrown over the 
image make it dirty, whilst the place is exceedingly dark. 

This temple is a source of considerable profit to the pro- 
prietors, as not only do the pilgrims make their offerings, 
but a fee of about sixpence is taken for every kid that is 
sacrificed there ; and on some days the victims are numbered 
by hundreds, if not by thousands. The Haidar family is 
now divided into a number of branches, each of which 
receives the offerings for a week or ten days ; but on the 
great festival days all the branches have their representa- 
tives present, and the receipts are divided amongst them. 

Jhe temple or shrine is not much larger, tho^h it is con- 
siderably more lofty than th^e ordinary Hindn temple. In 
front of it is a sort of oovmed platform upon which the 
Br&hmans sit to read the Stlstras, and on which the spec- 
tators stand to witness the sacrifices. The sight of the 
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ooTirtjard around the place of sacrifice is most repnlsiTe, 
whilst the smell is most sickoaing. I certainly was sur- 
prised when first I saw this place at the time of sacrifioe. 
I looked in vain for any, the slightest, sign of reverence 
as the people were offering their victims to the deity. On 
busy dnys there is a noisy, bustling crowd, each one tiding to 
get his gift first attended to. The people bring their victims, 
pay the fee, and the priest then puts a little vermilion on 
its head. When their turn comes the executioner takes 
the animal, fixes its head in the frame, and then beheads 
it. A little of tlie blood is placed in front of the idol, and 
the pilgrim , takes aw^ the headless body. Tltrougbout 
the whole ceremony, there seems to me notliing expres- 
sive of sin or the desire for purity; nor is there in the 
ceremony itself anything at all calculated to impress the 
people witli the idea of devotion ; nothing calculated to 
make or keep them pure. The whole ceremony from begin- 
ning to end seems utterly unfitted, as far as one can see, 
in any way to benefit the worshippers. 

Gmga Sugar, 

This is one of the great bathing festivals, an(| though 
it is ooniBidered a good thing to bathe in any pfrt of the 
Gan|ec{« the sacred part is at the month the rhrer 
whai^ wat^ flfliogle trith tb(«e of the sea. /it is held 
on southii^ sbohs o C^ Sanger Island. Ganga Sftgar 
Itivto-Oceap ; 

' the waters of the river flows on either side 

6f sea and partly riv«e 

water,/ behoving th^^by bath^^ hwe salvation 

cb^e Iresii places hnnis^ of 'miles 
diiis^ atim tiie festii^ tehii^ it h;^ 

. IhiL which explains why 

Gau^ is im efl^t^us here that peoi]^ 
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come from all parts of India once in a lifetime at least to 
wash away their sins. There is a fulness in the promise to 
those who bathe in its flowing waters; it is that all sin — past, 
present, and future — is by that act at once removed. And 
as in the early days of the Christian Church the converts 
delayed their baptism until late in life lest after receiving 
the rite they should fall into mortal sin and have no resource 
by which they could be freed; so in many cases it is the 
aged that attend the festival at Ganga Silgar, that there may 
be the less fear of their falling into sin. For few a second 
visit would be practicable, the trouble and expense connected 
with a visit being so great. 

The story from the Erimiiyana is as follows : — A king 
named Sugar (it is from him that the island takes its name), 
being childless, prayed repeatedly to the gods for a son. At 
last Siva, pleased with his devotion, gave him CO, 000. After 
a time this king wished to obtain the position of Indra, or 
king over the gods. This could only be obtaiiied by the per- 
formance of the Asvamedh, or sacrifice of a hundred horses. 
All prci)aration was made for this important ceremony, and 
had proceeded satisfactorily until ninety-nine had been 
oflered. The hundredth horse, as was customary, the night 
before it was to be sacrificed was set at liberty to wander 
where it wished. On the following morning search was made 
for it in vain. The reigning Indra had stolen it in fear 
that if Sugar’s sacrifice w'cre properly oflbred he would have 
to resign his throne. Great consternation was manifest as 
the missing horse could not be found. The sons of the king 
searched everywhere, but their efibi ts were for a long time 
fruitless. At last they commenced digging, and working away 
until they came to the middle of the earth,: they found 
the horse tied to a tree beside a saint named K'apila, who is 
said to have been an incarnation of Vishnu. Angiy at what 
they considered an act of theft, they abused this saint; and he 
in his turn becoming an^y, cursed them, and they became a 
heap of ashes. Only one son who hud remained with his 
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father was spared. The king* in great sorrow at his loss, is 
told that only by one means could his sons be restored to 
him, and that was by inducing Ganga (the Biver Ganges) 
to come down from her abode in heaven, which was in the 
Himalaya!! mountains. Sagar was thinking for 80,U00 years 
how he could manage this ; but seeing no way, he resigned 
his kingdom to his son, and went to heaven. Biit it was not 
until his great-grandson, Bhagiratha, had by a life of most 
severe penance obtained a boon from the gods that she could 
be persuaded to come. When at last she came, she was 
in a great rage at being disturbed ; but her husband Siva, 
catching her in his hair, quieted her, and at length she 
reached this heap of ashes, and no sooner touched them than 
the princes all sprang up to life again, and were imme- 
diately carried in golden chariots to Indra’s heaven. And 
because it is said that it was at this place she manifested 
this grieat power the people visit it to bathe. As here she 
brought to life Sugar’s sons, and gained admission for them 
to heaven, the people say, here, more than elsewhere, is she 
able to wash away sin. 

At the festival held in January it is estimated that not less 
than 100,000 are present. During the ^eater part of the 
year the place where it is held is quite uninhabited, in fact, it 
is under water, as the waters of the Bay of Bengal are carried 
over it by the south-west winds. But a week or two before 
the bathing day shopkeepers and others come, and then the 
pilgrims crowd in with every tide. On reaching the island 
they generally make temporary dwelling-places for themselves 
on shore, as they have had a good deal of discomfort to 
endure on board the boats by which they have come. As 
a rule, they simply make enclosures with strips of calico, 
having no covering overhead. 

Of course the great object in coming is to bathe, and it is 
a most interesting sight to see thousands of people rushing 
into the sea in the assurance that this wash away their 
sins. That this is the firm c(mviction of multitudes there 
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can be no doubt. For this jonmey many have been saving 
A Ettle out of their scanty earning for twehty years or more. 
For this they have been travelling for days and weeks, exposed 
to all kinds of danger and discomfort ; and from the lips of 
many I have heard the assoranoe that they could now die in 
peace, because they had washed in holy Ganga’s stream. As 
soon as it is light these crowds of pilgrims plunge into the 
flood with shouts of exultation; they are gratifying the 
desire of many long years, and domg what by many of them 
is regarded as the most holy act of religion. 

Another important work for the. l^griiu is the worship of 
the many deities that are thezo represented hlf ^heir idols, and 
whose praises are extolled by their priests. Along the sides 
of the main thoroughfares images are set up with their priests 
sitting by to receive the gifts of the pious. And I have watched 
hundreds of the pilgrims going bp one side and down the 
other, giving something to the guardians of every idol, evi- 
dently fearM lest inadvertently omitting one this neglected 
deity, being angry, should bring down all kinds of evil upon 
them. It is the extortion of these priests that greatly adds 
to the expense of a visit to such a place, because they each 
declare that the neglect of the particular deity in whom 
they are personally interested Will bring down his curse. 
In addition to the deities ' hui^ of ^anyksis 

(saints), whom it is accounted iah 'honour' and a work of 
merit to feed ; and these ^e parasitm hro fed by the poor 
j^^e, .vdio in tiita way lavlidt : money 

upon ^ose who s^ able, but for their 

li^g; 

*l!he most important object of witri^p festival is an 

and who in his btumi up the sems of iisliting. Tbis is 

a:shapeles8 piece of stoiie ^ub^^m erat^ fMor Mth a fresh 
coat of red piunt. During the ySar the -image is kept oarp- 
failypaok^ ai^ in Galont^ a biefl or two beford fhe 
festiml it bi ; Strutted td antmte of who agism to 
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take charge of it daring the festival on condition that they 
receive a percentage on the gifts of the pilgrims. This image 
is set up in a temporary temple, as by the encroachments of 
the sea tlie old brick temple has been destroyed. A plat- 
form of sand about four feet high is first raised ; a hut is 
then erected on the platform, and in this the image is set 
np for worship. A bamboo railing is placed in front of 
ii>, and a crowd of people from daylight until dark, on the 
three days of the festival, is constantly harrying past it. All 
give something. And when asked why they do so, the 
answer is : “ If Eapila Muni could destroy Sugar’s sons, how 
mighty he must be ! And if we please him with our gifts he 
will pray to the gods for us, and we shall be blessed through 
his intercession.” Of course where the belief prevails that 
he was an incarnation of Vishnu, it is easy enough to see 
why the people should be ready to make their offerings to 
him. I have watched the poor people as they have been 
hurried past this block of stone giving of their poverty, aye, 
often all they had, and felt that these were amongst the most 
religious people 1 had ever seen. Their faith in]the power of 
the gods to curse and to bless is almost tmlimited ; and it 
appeared to me that after bathing in the sea and, as they 
believed, washing away their guilt by that act, they now 
came with glad hearts to make a thank-offering for the great 
boon they had received. 

Stories such as the following taken from the Bamayana 
tend to excite and sustain the faith of the people in tliis 
method of purification from sin, and to lead tliem to make 
pilgrimages to the banks of this sacred stream. A pre- 
eminently wicked Brahman, who from youth had been 
associated witli a hai’lot, was walking in a wood when a tiger 
seiz^ him, ate his flesh and drank his blood. A crow 
snatching up a bone was flying with it over the Ganges, 
whmi a vulture attacked him, and in the fight the bone fell 
into the water. Immediately the bone touched the stream 
the emissaries of Vishnu seized the soul of the departed as it 
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;mt8 being carried off to Yama. In their rage and despair these 
men go into the presence of their king and narrate the 
story of their loss. Yama in his turn, being greatly excited, 
inamediately rushed off to Vishnu with the story of his sup- 
posed wrongs. Vishnu listens attentively to all he has to 
say, and then declared that Oanga had gone down to earth 
with the express purpose of taking away the sin of man ; 
that her power was such that even he, the Lord of all, could 
not properly estimate it, and further declared that as far 
as the waves of the Ganges should roll Vishnu would extend 
his protecting arm to those whose bones should fall into her 
stream, and that as soon as the bones touched the water the 
soul of the man should immediately ascend to heaven ; and 
that the drinking of a draught of water from this river will 
fully atone for all the sins of a lifetime. 

The following invocation to Ganga is found in a child’s 
reading book, and has doubtless influenced many in their 
religious practices : 

Oh ancient Purifier of the fallen, the drinking vessel 
of Brahma was thine abode. At his side didst thou 
dwell, and sanctify the city of the gods. Seeing the sad 
state of mortals, to deliver them from fear of the future, 
thou, goddess of the gods, earnest upon earth. . . . The most 
wicked sinner upon touching thy waters goes to heaven in 
his body. . . . The low Sudra or Sanyasi on dying goes 
to heaven if he has bathed there when the sun enters Cap- 
ricorn. By pronouncing thy name he obtains admittance to 
the house of Vishnu ; he is spared the sight of Yama’s city. 
When life has fled .from the corpse, the father and mother 
will drag it to the place of cremation, and whilst they 
forsake it, thou foldest it in thy bosom. The corpse fed 
upon by crows and jackals floats till it reaches thy banks 
wh^e hundreds of heavenly courtezans with fans in their 
hands come to attend upon it. . . . The most wicked sinner 
if he but touch thy waters enjoys thy favour in’ the last 
extremity." 
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Carrying Water from tlie Ganges.— kao^^x very common 
form of pilgrimage to the Ganges — if possible to Hurdwar 
where its waters rush from the hills, but if that be too far 
distant then to some nearer spot — is to bring a vessel of 
water thence to bathe the image of some particular deity 
whose aid has been sought in time of sickness or trouble, 
and to whom this offering of sacred water was promised 
if a favourable issue resulted. During the cold weather 
months it is a most common thing to see numbers of people 
travelling with an earthen vessel of this water most care- 
fully preserved. In some cases a vow is made that the 
person interested will himself fetch this water and carry it 
to the temple of the god to whom it has been promised, and 
this may necessitate a journey of a thousand miles. 
Sometimes a servant will be sent on this errand, or it may 
be purchased from men who earn their living by carrying 
it to places remote from the river. In times of trouble 
large sums of money are often paid for it by those who 
believe that this is the most acceptable offering they can 
make. The water taken from Hurdwar is put in bottled 
which bear the seal of the officiating priests of the temple 
there. When this sacred water is poured over or before an 
image of Vishnu, or,any of his incarnations, it is carefully 
caught and drunk by his worshippers, as it is supposed 
to have healing and purifying virtues ; but owing to a curse 
of his wife’s, that which is poured over Siva’s image is not 
allowed to touch human lips. In most of these forms of 
worship the idea of David when King Araunah wished to 
give him cattle for a sacrifice and wood to burn is seen. He 
says, “ Nay, but I w’ill surely buy them from thee at a price. 
Shall I give to Jehovah that which costs me nothing.” It 
is generally when some loved member of the family has re- 
covered from sickness, or a law-suit has been decided in 
favour of the offerer that, in gratitude for what he believes 
the particular deity to whom the offering is made has done 
for him, these lengthy and wearisome journeys are made; 
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though the offering is intrinsically of little value, it is be- 
lieved to be most acceptable to many of the deities. 


Gaya.^- 

This well-known place of pilgrimage is resorted to for 
the benefit not so much of the living as of the dead; 
for the SrAdha, or funeral ceremonies for the departed, is 
considered to be of far greater benefit if performed here 
than elsewhere. Originally Gaya was the headquarters of 
the Buddhists, as it was there that Buddha lived during his 
hermit-life and attained to the highest state of purity. Here 
for centuries Buddhists flocked from all parts of India and 
the farther East, though now as a Buddhist shrine it is 
almost deserted. In fact, the shrine that the Buddhists 
legurded as perhaps the most sacred spot on the facs of 
the earth has been under the charge of a Saiva Mahant and 
disciples, who enjoy the benefit of the gifts of the people 
who visit the sacred tree near the temple. His income from 
lands and offerings is reckoned at eighty thousand rupees per 
year; out 6f(, which he was to feed on an average about 
one hundred pilgrims and ascetics daily. The town in 
which this shrine is found is called Buddha' Gayti, to dis- 
tmguish it from Brahma Gaya, or simply Gaya, which is five 
miles distant, where the HlifdnB now resort. The town of 
Gays, has existed for 2,400 years ; it was there that Buddha 
made his home, and it was there* that he first conceived the 
.idea of devoting himself to. a, life of meditation which was 
to secure to maxdiind the highest blessing. The people here 
were the first to believe. m,him and receive his doctrines, 
imd it became for a time the headquarters of his faith. But 
at the beginning of the fifth c«itury it had lost its Buddhist 
character and had relapsed, into Hinduism. In the Gays. 
Mfth&tmya of the Yayu FurSna is a legend to account for 
this change, and for the sacred character it possesses in the 

*' " Buddha Oayi," by Br. Bagendra lall Iditkta. 
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minds of the Hindus of the present day. I give this in an 
abbreviated form : — 

Brahma created all things by the order of Vishnu, who from 
his fierce nature produced the Asuras, and firom his humane 
nature the noble-minded Devas. Among the Asuras was one 
Gaya, who was endowed with great strengtli and vigour. 
This great giant measured 576 miles in height, and was 268 
miles in girth, and was a most devout worshipper of Vishnu. 
With his breath suppressed he practised great austerities for 
many thousands of years until the gods became afraid, and 
in their distress repaired to Brahma for aid. BrahmS, 
hearing their request, led them to Siva, and he in his turn 
led them to Hari (Vishnu), who was sleeping on the milky 
ocean, saying, He will devise some means of relief.” Arriving 
in his presence they adored him in a hymn, and being 
gratified, he revealed himself to them, and asking what was 
their need, told them to proceed to the Asura GayS,, and that 
he himself would accompany them. 

Arriving in his presence the three deities asked him why 
he persevered in his austerities and assured him that they 
were prepared to grant him any boon he might ask. The 
request was this: “Make my body purer than -that of 
Brahma, Vishnu, Siva ; purer than the Devas or Brahmans, 
purer than all sacrifices, and sacred pools and high mountains, 
purer even than the purest of the gods.” “Be it so,” said the 
gods, and repaired to heaven. The result of which blessing 
was that mortals who believed or touched the demon at 
once ascended to !;he heaven of Brahma ; the world became 
empty, and Hades, Yama’s dominion, was deprived of in* 
habitants. 

When Yama, Indra, and the other deities thus became 
deprived of their subjects, they repaired to Brahmft and re* 
solved to resign their positions, as, having no subjects to 
govern, there was nothing for them to do. Led by Brahmft, 
they again repaired to Vishnu, and complained that V* by 
the si^d^t of the demon whom you have blessed all mortals 
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are being translated to heaven, and the three regions (earth, 
sky, and hell) have become empty.” Under the advice of 
Yishnu, the gods then repaired to Gaya, to ask him to give 
lip his body to them that they might offer a sacrifice upon it, 
by which means he assured them they would escape from 
their present difficulties. The demon was delighted at the 
honour which was paid to hinl, and, addressing Brahma and 
the gods, said: “Blesssed is my life this day, blessed is my 
penance ; verily I have attained all my objects since Brahma 
has become my guest Say why you have come, and I will 
at once execute the task for you.” Brahma then told the 
Asura that of all holy pools that he had seen, there was none 
to compare with the demon’s body as a place of sacrifice, and 
asked him to grant it for this purpose. Gaya replied : 

Blessed am I since you have asked for my body; my 
paternal ancestors will be sanctified shouldest thou perform a 
sacrifice on my body. By you it was created, and it is well 
that it should be of use to you: it will then be of use 
to all.” 

Having thus spoken, the demon fell prostrate on the ground, 
leaning towards the south-west. Brahma produced from 
his mind the officiating priests (Bitvijas), and collected the 
necessary articles, and offered the sacrifice. The priests 
having been fed and the bathing over, he and his companions 
were greatly surprised to find that the demon’s body was 
moving on the ground. He therefore ran to Yama, and asked 
him to bring the stone of religion (Dharmasila) and place 
it upon the demon’s head ; but though this was done, Gay& 
still moved. The gods then sat upon the stone to press down 
Gaya’s head; but all their efforts were useless, the demon 
continued to move. In his distress Brahnqia repaired to 
Yishnu, and told him of the power of Gaya in moving, though 
all the gods were trying to keep him quiet. Yishnu then 
sent a fierce fiend who .issued from his person ; but even this 
was po>verless too. At last Yishnu himself came, bearing 
his mace, called GadSdhara, and striking the demon with it. 
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and sitting with the other gods and goddessee upon the 
•stone, was able to keep the demon quiet. Upon this Gayfi, 
addressing the gods, said : “ Why shoiild you treat me thus, 
when I have given my sinless body to Brahma ? Would I 
not have become motionless if Hari (Vishnu) had asked me ? 
Why then should he torture me with his mace ? And why 
should you all join in this torture ? Now show mercy to 
me?” The gods, delighted, promised to grant him his 
desire. Gaya prayed : “ As long as the earth and moun* 
tains, seas and stars shall last, may you, Brahma, Vishnu, 
and Mahadeva, rest on this stone. May you, the Bevas, rest 
on it too, and call this place after me. The Kshetra (field) of 
Gaya, extending over ten miles, of which two miles are 
covered with my head. Therein, for the good of mankind, 
let all the sacred tanks on earth abide, where persons by 
bathing and offering of oblations of water, or funeral cakes, 
may attain high merit for themselves, and translate their 
ancestors blessed with all that is desirable, and salvation, to 
the region of Brahma. As long as Vishnu in his triple form 
shall be adored by the learned, so long let this be renowned 
on earth as tlie sacred place of Gayasura, and may resort to 
it cleanse men of even the sin of killing Brahmans.” Hear* 
ing this prayer, the gods, headed by Vishnu, said : “ What- 
ever you ask shall be accomplished. By offering the Finda 
(funeral cakes) and performing Shradhas here, persons will 
translate their ancestors fox a hundred generations, as also 
themselves, to Brahmalok (heaven), where exists no disease. 
By worshipping our feet they will attain to the highest re- 
ward in after life.” 

It is the influence of this legend which leads numbers to 
visit Gaya annually to perform the Shradha of their deceased 
relatives. And monstrous as the story at first sight seems, 
Br. Mittra suggests a very plausible, and at the same time 
reasonable, explanation of it. The Asuras (literally non-gods) 
are generally described as the enemies of the gods ; but this 
Gaya was a devout worshipper of Vishnu, and through this 
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worship gained snch immense power. Gaya then represented 
Buddhism, which at one time threatened the extinction of 
Hinduism, and by its simple rites and the abolition of sacri- 
fice, did away largely with the necessity of the priests, and s& 
cut off their resources that were derived from the offerings of 
the people. He was regarded as a heretic, and at that 
time the Buddhist religion extended over as large a portion 
of India as is represented by the immense body of this 
Asura. The headquarters of Buddhism were then at Gaya ; 
the attempt of the gods to hold down the head of the giant 
represents the attempt of the Brrdnnans to attack the here- 
tical system at its great stronghold ; and Vishnu’s mace 
represents the appeal to force where reasoning and the milder 
measures had proved of no avail. Then the gods blessed 
the means employed, and made what was once the head of a 
heretical creed the most beneficial place of pilgrimage for the 
faithful. 

The Hindus have appropriated to themselves the chief 
places of this district, as well as in Orissa and elsewhere, 
that once w'ere sacred to the Buddhists. The footmarks of 
Vishnu in the chief Buddhist temple at Buddha Gaya are 
most religiously worshipped by the Hindus, and the same 
jPurtlna which jiraises Gaya as a place of pilgrimage for 
Hindus teaches that, before offering the cakes for their an- 
cestors, they must first visit and worship the sacred pipul- 
tree near the Buddhist temple, under which Buddha is said tO' 
have meditated, as the dwelling-place of Vishnu. And though 
this tree is about five miles from the Hindu Gaya, in that 
book the whole district, fifteen miles in length, is regarded as 
sacred ; though some parts of it are said to be more sacred 
than others, especially a small well called Gayasiras, the 
Head of Gays. It is here that the town called by the people 
FurSna Gaya stands, which is almost exclusively occupied by 
the Gawill priests, who are balled into requisition for the 
funeral ceremonies of people in all x^avts of India. As many 
as six hundred families live there, but as they only intennarry 
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amongst themselves, the race appears to be dying out. Other 
parts have special names — Bama Gayft, Vishnu Gayil, and 
Buddha Gaya, which was mentioned before, which are spe- 
cially sacred to the deities named here, though the whole 
district is holy ground. 



CHAPTER VI. 

PILGItUIAGES {continued). 

THE. TEMPLE OP JAOANNATHA * AT PUBI. 

Amongst the most popular tirthas, or places of pilgrimage, is 
Puri, the town in which the temple of Jagannatha stands. 
The whole province of Orissa is regarded as peculiarly holy ; 
the many temples, and particularly the one at Puri, give it 
this peculiar sanctity. ** Its whole extent is one uninter* 
rupted tirtha. Its happy inhabitants live secure of a. recep- 
tion into the world of spirits, and those who even visit it 
and bathe in its sacred rivers, obtain remission of their 
sins, though they weigh like mountains. Who shall ade- 
quately describe its sacred streams, its temples, its khetras, 
its fragrant flowers, and all the merits and advantages of a 
sojourn in such a land ? What necessity, indeed, can there 
be for enlarging on the praise of a region which the Devatas 
themselves delight to inhabit ? t However popular some of 
the other temples may have been in past times, e.g., those in 
Bhuvaveswara, when Saivism was more common than it is 
at present, it is to Jagannatha-Ehetra that the bulk of the 
pilgrims wend their way, and with ** seeing ” the deity there 
they generally remain content. 

The name PuH signifies the city, it being regarded by many 
of the Hindus as the most holy place on the face of the earth. 

* Dr. Bagendra Lall Mittra’a work on Orisaa. 
t “ Kapila Sanhita,” quoted in Aa. .Ser. Journal, toL xt. p. 166. 
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It is a toivn built on the sandy shore of the Bay of Bengal, 
and the hill on which the great temple is built is only about 
twenty feet higher than the surrounding plain. One of the 
strangest facts about the temple and its great inhabitant 
Jagannatha is this, that whilst he is regarded as the incarna- 
tion of Yishnii, the mildest and most genial of all the deities 
of the Hindu Pantheon, in European writings he is regarded 
as the Moloch of India. It is true that many have perished 
by throwing themselves under the wheels of his car whilst it 
was being drawn through the streets ; but this has been not 
because the people imagined that blood was a pleasing offering 
to him : but either because those who thus sacrificed their 
lives felt so secure of heaven if they died within the limits of 
the sacred khetra or holy place, that they did not wish to 
return to the wicked world to incur fresh sins ; or possibly 
some who were familiar with the cruel rites supposed to be 
acceptable to some of the forms of Devi, in their ignorance of 
Jagannatha’s real character, imagined that their voluntary 
immolation would be acceptable to him. This is very pro- 
bable, when it is remembered that many pilgrims start on 
a protracted course of wandering, going from shrine to 
shrine ; and though brought up in one particular sect, and 
knowing what, according to its tenets, is pleasing to the 
deity they usually worship, they do not stop to learn what is 
pleasing to others. It is also possible that in a few cases it 
was owing to the excitement of the moment, not as a pre- 
meditated act of devotion, that they cast themselves under 
ih^ wheels of the car, in the hope that such complete self* 
saerifice could not fail to receive its reward. Whatever the 
motive, it is certain that from what is generally taught as the 
character of Jagannatha, and the rites that are performed in 
his worship, there is nothing to lead men to regard him as a 
cruel deity delighting in death, but the very opposite. 

The town of Puri has nothing to attract save its temples 
and maths, or monasteries ; it is composed mostly of ruined 
huts, with a fixed population, mostly Hindus, of about 28,000. 
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At the great festivals there are from 60,000 to 100,000 pilgrims 
present there. Its history naturally divides itself into three 
periods : 

1. The Early Hindu Period. Tlie authority for this are 
chapters in the three Fnranas — the Slcanda, Eurma, and 
Narad. The legends are evidently written with the object of 
casting a halo of glory round the place, which, at the time 
they were written, was growing in popularity. The informa* 
tion is given in answer to an inquiry why Vishnu assumed 
the form of a log of wood, by which he is represented at the 
temple at Puri. 

Bralimu, feeling distressed that ho had not provided sn£S- 
cient means for human salvation, repaired to Vishnu with 
the request that he would provide a simple method. This 
was not immediately granted, but Bralima was reminded 
that those who were really in earnest in their search for 
salva.ion could easily obtain it by living in the secret abode of 
the divinity by the sea-shore. In praise of this place Vishnu 
then said : On the north shore of the sea to the south of 
Malianadi lUver is my favourite abode, which alone can 
confer all the blessings to be derived from all the other 
sacred places on the earth put together. These wise sons of 
Manu who reside there enjoy the fruits of all the good deeds 
performed by them in previous births. . . . None who has little 
merit or is weak in faith, can live there. . . . The Blue Hill (the 
site of the temple) is the most secret place on earth ; most 
difficult of access even to yon (BrahmA). I dwell there in a 
bodily form, and that holy spot, rising above all mutability, 
is unassailable by creation and destruction. As you see me 
here, so you will see me there. On that Blue Hill to the west 
of the Ealpa fig-tree, there is a fountain named BohinA; 
dwelling near it men may see me with their moi^al eyes, and 
washing off their sins with its water, attain equality with 
me." This does not merely refer to moral, but also bodily, 
likeness ; for on BrahmA’s visiting the place, it is said that he 
caw a crow first dip, then pltmge into the water of this 
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fountain — the result was that the crow came forth out of the 
water the exact counterpart of Vishnu, and at once went to 
his heavenly abode. On seeing this, Brahma was convinced 
of the glory of the place, and determined to extend and 
•enhance it. Other stories are given, one of which is to show 
that Yama has no control over those who die there, the souls 
of the departed obtaining at once complete salvation. 
Another teaches that this place is not subject to decay and 
dissolution as are others, but will continue in its glory when 
all other places have been swept away. 

This same authority gives the following account of the 
building of the temple, and the establishment of the worship 
of a wooden image there. In the earliest stage of its exist* 
ence, Puri was a forest, having the Blue Hill in the centre, 
the Kalpa tree on its brow, the sacred fountain of llohina on 
the west, and on its side an image of Vishnu in sapphire. 
This stone gave its name to the image, viz., Xila mani 
(the blue jewel). Indradyumna, King of Mjllava (Malwa), 
hearing of the glories of the place, and the benefits to be 
derived from worshipping there, from an ascetic, determined 
to visit it in person. Before setting out, however, it was 
thought advisable to send an officer from his court to see if 
this account were true. The priest’s brother went, and on 
arriving at the spot, saw a number of Brahmans who had 
been changed into Vishnu’s form, having each four arms. 
The chief of the comnuinity at first was unwilling to allow 
this officer to sec the sacred bower, but afterwards consented, 
and gave him a heaVenly wreath of flowers, which taken 
from the neck of the god. 

Oh his return the king was most anxious to start on his 
journey, and his earnestness was increased by a visit of the 
sage Ktlrad, who told him that all other holy places, and 
religious ceremonies would not yield him a thousandth part 
of the benefit that would come through faith in Vishnu. 

'When the king reached the bordezs of Orissa, he was m^t 
by its Hhg, and th^ together worshipped Siva under the 
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usual form of a Linga in a mango forest ; the place to which 
Vishnu had exiled him when he drove him from Benares. He 
then proceeded to the secret temple, but great was his disap- 
pointment to find that the sapphire image had sunk through 
the sand ; and the deity had left his favourite earthly abode 
and gone to Patala, the nether regions. At first the king was 
almost inconsolable, but at length Narad was able to comfort 
him; he told him that he could form a wooden image of 
the departed deity, the sight of which would obtain as great 
comforts for mankind as though they saw the god himself, 
and led him to set about a great sacrifice of 1,000 horses, 
which would prove of the greatest benefit to himself and 
others. The sacrifice was commenced with great pomp and 
magnificence, and on the seventh night of the ceremony the 
king had a dream, which rewarded him for all his trouble. 
He saw a noble tree, within which was Vishnu, accompanied 
by his wife Lakshmi, and Ananta. In his hands were the 
usual emblems — the conch, discus, mace, and lotus ; and by 
his side the celestial wonder-working wheel, Sudarsana. A 
few days after this, an immen^ log of wood was washed upon 
the shore, in' which were the marks of Vishnu, and its arrival 
was regarded as the fulfilment of the dream. From this log 
were formed images of Jagannfitha (Vishnu), Balarfima, 
Subhadra, and the Sudarsana. And when these were ready, 
at Indradyumna’s request, Brahma and the gods came down 
from heaven to assist at their consecration and the inaugura- 
tion of the worship of Vishnu under the form of Jagannatha 
at Piu'i. 

2. The Buddhist Period. The temple records quietly ignore 
the very existence of Buddhism, and invent stories of the 
district being overcome by Mussulmilns and others ; but the 
truth seems to be that at one time Pui’i was really one of the 
important centres of Buddhistic teaching. When the Gayit 
Asura fell down in worship, whilst his head was said to be 
at Gaya, his navel in the same legend is said to have been at 
Puri, clearly indicating that Puri was one of the important 
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centres of that worship. There is much to be said in favour 
of the idea that the relic which is' supposed to be enshrined in 
the image of JaganuH,tha» which is most carefully transferred 
from the old to a new image, and which the Hindus believe 
to be the bones of Krishna, or according to others the soul 
of the deity, is nothing else than the tooth of Buddha, wliich 
it is known was most carefully preserved, and over which a 
magnificent temple or Dagoba was erected at a place called 
Dantapura. Where Dantapura was situated is uncertain; 
blit it is higlily probable that it was at Puri, and that the 
building erected as a shrine for the tooth of Buddha has 
given place to the temple in which the image of Jaganmitha 
is worshipped. This relic "was taken to Patna, where 
some miracles are said to have been wrought through its 
power, on seeing whicli the Brillimans of the place exclaimed : 
“There arc many incarnations of Janardana (Vishnu); 
this bone is part of him. If not, whence such influence as 
this.” And a careful examination of the Vaishnavism of the 
present day will sliow how the main lessons of Buddhism 
have been incorporated in it, and its emblems modified or 
explained to bo identical with those of the Vaishnava sects. 

8. The Vaishnava Period. As far as can be' distinctly 
known, it was about the close of the fifth century of the present 
era that, a king, named Yayilti Kostlri, came from Magadlia 
and established, or, as the Hindus say, re-established Hindu- 
Brahmanical worship at Puri, where Buddhism had for cen- 
turies held sway. This same king is said also to have made 
preparations for the erection of the great tower at Bhuva- 
neshwara, where Siva- worship has its great stronghold. This 
may be true, for instances arc known of men who show their 
impartiality by erecting temples or supporting the worship of 
the temples of several deities ; or it may be that he changed 
the object of his worship — he who at one time was an earnest 
worshipper of Vishnu possibly became as earnest a follower 
of Siva. 

This is a probable account of the king’s action. Finding a 

19 
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Buddhist temple with three mystic monograms, together with 
the wheel of the law sot ou high at one end, before which the 
>vt>rshippers bowed and then went on then* way, these three 
emblems Yayati called by Hindu names, and taught that 
they were representations of Vishnu and his brother and 
sister, and the Buddhistic wheel an image of Vishnu’s won- 
derful discus. Placing Hindu priests there, the mantras 
were changed, and some slight changes in the ritual intro- 
duced also. He probably repaired the temple, and slightly 
changed the representatives of deity ; but it is unlikely that 
he did more tlian this. There are some records which de- 
scribe this king as building a new temple and setting up new 
images, which so delighted the people that they called him 
Indradyumna II. ; but this, as Dr. Mittra says, is most 
unlikely. At first the changes introduced were as few as 
possible, in order tliat it might appear that the I'eally new 
system was only a development of the one with which the 
people had been familiar. 

The present building was completed in 1196, the account 
of its erection being found in the temple annals. A king of 
Orissa, named Eamadeva, determining to erect a new temple 
in place of the one which had partly fallen intp ruins, xnilled 
down the old one, and collected materials for a new building ; 
but after working at it for five years he died. His sou, Madan, 
Mahadeva, was at first engaged in the erection of a temple at a 
place eight miles from Puri ; and when this was finished, he 
turned his attention to the work commenced by his father. 
But he died after reigning four years only, and his brother, 
Auanga Bhima, succeeded to the throne, and also took ttp 
with great energy the work of the re-building of the groat 
temple. He took as his model the great tower of Bhuyanesh- 
Wfura, but surpassed his model in beauty stnd grandeur. 
This man having been guilty of the idinoirt unpardonable 
sin of killing a Brfthman, tried to msdee expiation by erecting 
temples, crossing rivers with bridges, mo^g good roads, 
dig^g tanks, &c. To Mm Jagannfltha appetnr'ed in a dream 
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and told him to go to Fori and there call upon his name. 
And it was to the effort of tlie. king to atone for this sin that 
the temple owes its completion. His descendants , are the 
guardians of the holy shrine, and glory in the title of “ the 
Sweepers of the sacred Temple." 

It was during the reign of his successor, Fratapamdra, 
that Puri was visited by Chaitanya, the great reformer of 
Bengal ; who, finding that so many pilgrims came there from 
all parts of the country, considered that it would be a good 
place to promulgate his doctrines, and remaining there for 
years, by his teaching greatly changed the character of 
the Vishnu worship. He taught that Bhakti (trust) was far 
more acceptable to the deity than fastings, penance of various 
kinds, and the performance of religious rites. Hitherto fear 
and veneration had been the emotions that men had thought 
to be most acceptable to God; he taught that the highest 
type of worship was the passionate love which man cherishes 
for woman ; and though in his own teaching there was little 
that was objectionable, as his followers have developed it it 
tends to render those who embrace it most voluptuous. The 
Buddhist character of the place served his purpose ; the name 
of the deity (Jagannatha, t.^.,the Lord of the World) was suited 
to his world-wide idea of brotherhood. Caste had been almost 
destroyed by Buddhism ; and Chaitanya taught that within 
the temple enclosure all men were brethren, and were per- 
imtted to eat together of the food that had been made sacred 
^y being presented to the deity. Aided by the Baja who 
became one of his most devout the ritual was 

changed and the mystic songs of Jayadeva were sung at the 
morning and evening worship of the god; and the **Lord 
of the World" in his worship was regarded very much as a 
man with human sympathies such as were in bis followers. 
** The divinity ceased ; and in his place rose the bemg who 
may be looked upon at option as the master, friend, parent, 
mr mistress of the worshippers; and his service was mode^d 
accordingly. A human being on rising from bed ranvt first 
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wash his face and brush his teeth ; and the first service wae 
accordingly made to typify washing and brushing. Bathing, 
breakfast, recreations, dining, and sleeping all followed by 
symbolisms, and the service of the divinity was changed to 
the service of man. This anthropomorphic form of worship, 
first introduced by Ghaitanya, still obtains, and traits of it 
will be seen in the accounts of the feasts and festivals con- 
nected with the worship at this place. “ The memory of the 
reformer is held in the highest veneration, and there are 
upwards of eight hundred temples devoted to his worship in 
Orissa. ’ 

It has been frequently stated that the worship of Jagan- 
niitha is associated with much that is licentious. Dr. Hunter 
and Mr. h'ergusson state that it is on the Vishnu temples 
that the more indecent sculptures are to be found, but Dr. 
Mittra distinctly and emphatically denies this. He says that 
in the Central Provinces and Orissa, where these represen- 
tations are to be found, they are at least as common on Siva 
temples as on those of the many incarnations of Vishnu ; and 
concludes by saying: “As a Hindu by birth, and Vaishnava 
by family religion, I have had arcccss to the innermost sanc- 
tuaries, and to the most secret of Scriptures ; I have studied 
the subject most extensively, and have had opportunities of 
jadging which no European can have, and I have no hesita- 
tion in saying that, the ‘ mystic songs ’ of Jayadeva and the 
‘ Ocean of Love ’ notwithstanding, there is nothing in the 
ritual of Jagannatlia which can be called licentious.” 

During the Mussulman rule the images of this as well as 
other temples were once and again destroyed, but it is believed 
that before the Mussulmans attacked the temple the relic, 

' hatever it is, which is said to be preserved in the image^ 
'vas carefully removed, and when safer times came, new 
.mages having been made, the relics were restored; so that 
though the perishable part of the deity has been frequently 
iMtewed, that wh;ch gives special sanctity to it oontinaes 
paired 
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The large temple which gives such great sanctity to 
the whole city stands on a mound about 20 feet high. The 
courtyard surrounding it is* 665 feet by 644 feet, and is 
enclosed by a thick stone wall about 22 feet high, but 
which is of a much later date than the temple itself. . There 
are four gateways; the principal one being to the east, in 
front of which is a splendid stone pillar that was originally 
in front of the Sun Temple at Konasak. The building itself 
is of the pyramidal form which is common in Orissa. 

Besides the chief figures for whose worship the temple was 
erected, there arc others occupying less conspicuous positions. 
On the staircase by which the pilgrims enter are images 
of Siva and Bamachandra. On the right is the Snftn- 
Yedi, or platform on which the god is bathed at the great 
festival of the Snan Jatra; near to it is a small pavilion 
in which the goddess Lakshmi is placed to witness this 
ceremony; whilst on the opposite side of the courtyard 
is a similar pavilion on which she sits to welcome him on his 
return from his annual ride on, the car. There is the cook- 
room in which sacred food is cooked, and a covered way 
leading from it to the temple, so that it can be carried by 
the priests wi%out fear of defilement into the presence of 
the god. There is also a house called Yaikuntha (the 
heaven of Yishnu), in which some priests reside, and which is 
used as a place where the rich pilgrims arc taken to ratify their 
endowments to the temple; and a sacred place where the old 
images are buried when new ones are instituted in their place. 

The inner enclosure, 400 feet by 278 feet, is secured by 
double walls, with a space of 11 feet between them, which are 
supposed to have been made thus in case of need, to be filled 
in with earth to strengthen the defence. The centre of this 
endosure is occupied with the great temple, as wdl as a 
number of smaller shrines and spots regarded as especially 
sacred. Amongst these the most important object to the 
pilgrims is the sacred tree, under which it is said the mes- 
senger from Indradyumna mot the keeper of the forest ; but 
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as the tree now growing is tlio Yata (Ficiis LuUca), and the 
tree mentioned in the legend is tlio Asvattha (Ficus reiigiosa), 
and as the present tree is not more than two hundred years 
old, it is certain that this cannot be the identical tree though 
it is probable tbat it stands whei*e some noted tree that was 
sacred to the Buddhists once grew. The tree is called the 
Kalpa-briksha, and has the virtue of making barren women 
£L'uitfu]. \Vhen visited for this purpose the woman spreads 
her cloth on the ground, and if within a reasonable time a 
fruit falls on it from the tree she takes it as a sign that tho 
god is propitious and will bestow on her the desired boon. 
The Kapila Sanhita declares, “whoever stands under tho 
shadow of this tree, immediately clears himself from tho sin 
of killing Brahmans ; and whoever walks round it and then 
worships it, Hari remits all his sins committed in tho 
course of a hundred generations. At its foot is an image of 
Maugala, tho giver of prosperity to the gods ; whoever be- 
holds and adores her emancipates himself from all delusion.” 
Near this is a hall open on all sides in which Pundits read 
and explain tho Sastras to any who may come to listen ; 
and then comes a small lake in which it is said the crow dipped 
and came out in Yishnu’s likeness, a representation of which 
is seen on a stone close by. Near by, strange to say, is a 
shrine sacred to Yimahl, Devi, tlie wife of Siva, to whom once 
a year, in the middle of a moonless night, a kid is sacrificed 
within the enclosure which is sacred to Yishnu, to whom all 
life, that of animals as well as man, is sacred ; thus affording 
another illustration of the idea so firmly insisted on by the 
Hindus that tho many gods are but varied manifestations of 
the one Supreme Being. It should be stated, however, that 
the Pundits usually deny that this sacrifice is made. Thera 
is also a temple of Lakshmi, tlie wife of Yishni^ who, though 
not enshrined in the large temple with her spouse, takes a 
prominent part in his annual worship ; and a temple of the 
Sun, but his image is so con^letely hidden by those of 
Btldhu and Krishna that it can only be seen even at midday 
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by those ^ho go behind these later additions and carry a 
light with them. 

The temple has four chief rooms — first the Blioga Man- 
dapa, or Hall of Offerings, a room 58 feet by 56 feet ; this leada 
to the Dancing Hall, 69 feet by 67 feet, in wliicJi, on certain 
occasions, the amusements of the temple are field. Leading 
out, and as a part of this, are four smaller rooms, in one of 
which Siva is represented by the Linga ; another is devoted to 
Krishna ; a third is called Lakshmi’s dressing-room, as it is 
here that she is got ready to go to take part in the festival ; 
and a fourth for the musicians of the temple, who play daily 
at certain portions of the service, when they are not perform- 
ing in the large hall. In these rooms there are sculptures 
of a most obscene character. Then comes the porch or 
audience chamber of the temple, 80 feet by 80 feet ; and finally 
the temple or shrine proper, also 80 feet by 80 feet. Three 
large niches in the shrine contain figures of three of Yishnu’s 
incarnations, viz., the Yarivha (Boar), Nrisingha (Man-lion), 
and the Yamana (Dwarf). In the plinth is a small niche, 
in which there is a figure of a human being with his hands 
and feet chained. This is to represent the eleventh day of the 
lunar month, v'hich Hindu widows have to observe as a strict 
fast, and which good Hindus of both sexes regard as specially 
holy. To allow otie day in the month to be observed as a 
fast where feasting is the rule, and where the priests make 
large profits out of the food sold, would not pay, so a story 
has been written, of which this figure is an illustration, to 
the effect that Ekadasi, the 11th, contended with the 
genius of the temple in favour of the fast being observed 
even here ; but Jaganniitha explained to him that though 
the rule held good elsewhere, his will was higher than the 
law. As, however, Ekadasi was not satisfied, he was chained, 
and remains enchained to this day, as a warning against those 
who wo^d resist the authority of the " Lord of the World,” 
and as an encouragement to nervous Hindus, who might 
otherwise wish to fast on this day when at Puri. 
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** All the foar gates of the sacred enclosure are left open 
until a late hour at night, but the rule is that, except in the 
case of special pernuts, granted hj the Xhurda Baja (the 
custodian of the temple), pilgrims should enter by the east 
gate, turn to the left in the inner enclosure, circumambulate 
the great temple once, thrice, or even seven times, and then 
enter the Dancing Hall by the north door. Proceeding thence 
to the audience chamber (or porch ), and standing in front of a 
log of sandal-wood, which cuts oft’ further appvoacsh, they be- 
hold the Lord of the universe on his sanctum in front. Persons 
paying largely are allowed to cross the bar, and enter the 
eanctum. Those having special permits, which cost from 
Bs. 500 to Es. 5,000, enter by the south gate, and have the 
right of getting into the inner enclosure, which is cleared of 
all other visitors for the time they remain inside. They, of 
course, have the right of entering tlio sanctum itself. This 
sanctum is so dark, that without the aid of a lamp nothing 
is visible within even at midday. Going thrice round the 
temple at noon with the sun glaring on tlie whitewashed 
houses, and devoting the greater part of the time in looking 
upwards towards the cornice and the tops of the temples and 
other erections, to which their attention is constantly directed 
by the cicerones, the eyes of the pilgrims get so dazed, that it 
is impossible immediately after to sec anything placed in a 
dark corner ; and uuder the best of circumstances the poor 
pilgrims, standing before the sandal- wood bar, see very little. 
Even those who get beyond tho bar cannot see }uuch at first, 
until their eyes adjust themselves to the light. The priests 
attribute this to the effect of sin, which renders carnal eyes 
unfit to behold the divinity. AVhen that sin is destroyed by 
devotion, the divinity becomes visible.” As tlie great object 
of the pilgrims visiting Puri is to Jagannfitha, many 
have to return without being able to gratify their desire. 

Dr. Mittra tells an amusing story of a certain Baja, who, 
lax in morals and of thrifty habits, visited this temple, and, 
being unable to sec tho imago after 'walking round the temple 
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in the glare of midday, went to his lodgings and prayed 
day and night, vowing to do a great number of good deeds, 
one of which remains to this day in the metalled road that 
runs from Furi to Cuttack, a distance of fifty miles. Betum* 
ing to the temple the next day, and passing into the sanctum 
without walking round the temple, his eyes wore opened, and 
he was able to see the god ! Dr. Mittra's own experience is 
quite as amusing. After walking round the temple and 
entering the sanctum, he could see but little, so asking the 
attendant priest to conduct him round the throne three times, 
during which his eyes became accustomed to tlie darkness, 
he, on his return to the front of the image, could see 
distinctly. He declares that a shrewd priest with whom he 
afterwards conversed on the subject, declared that the priests 
knew well to what cause the supposed miracle was due. 

Another miracle is repeatedly spoken of to the pilgrim. It 
is said that the roar of the sea so terrified Subhadra, the 
sister of Jagannatha, whose image is next to his own, that 
it caused her hands and arms to shrink into her body. 
Whereupon her brother commanded the sea not to allow the 
noise of his waves breaking upon the shore to enter the 
sacred enclosure. And it is a fact, that though the sound of 
the ** sad sea waves,” is distinctly heard outside, owing to the 
very high walls which surround the temple, and the noise of 
the multitudes near, the sound is scarcely audible within. 
But no miracle is necessary to accoimt for this. 

According to tlie same authority, the images which are 
sold at Furi fairly represent those within the shrine. Those 
worshipped in the temple are made of iron-wood, a hard, 
close-grained wood, capable of taking a high polish, and so 
bitter that insects will not eat it. The images are each made 
of one solid block. They are most ugly and rude imitations 
of human figures, without hands or legs. They have stumps 
of arms on which golden hands are fixed; and it is said 
that Subhadra’s arms which cannot be seen, are lying by 
her side ; those of the other two being nailed on to the body. 
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Jagann&tha is painted black ; Balarama, his brother, ^hite ; 
whilst their sister is golden coloured. The figures of the 
male deities are six feet high ; that of Snbhadrii about four 
and a half feet. The Sudarsana is a mere stump about six 
feet high, on which Dr. Mithra could sec no mark of the 
wheel, but which the priest declares has that mark on the top. 
Several times a day the dresses and ornaments of these 
images are changed, but none save the priests are allowed to 
see them in their native ugliness. The people admit that 
these ore nob beautiful, and the following legend has been 
invented to account for this. 

When King Indradyumna determined to establish the 
worship of Vishnu imder this form, ho applied to Yisvakarma, 
the architect of the gods, to assist him in the erection of the 
temple and the construction of the image. To this the deity 
consented on the understanding that he was to be allowed to 
work without being overlooked by the king or any of his 
people. The king assenting, the work was commenced 
forthwith, and the temple arose under the magic touch of 
Yisvakarma. But the image occupied a much longer time. 
When the Icing had restrained his impatience for about a 
fortnight, being very anxious to see how the work was pro- 
gressing, ho ascended a ladder and was peeping over the 
wall, when Yisvakarma, noticing him, at once left his work 
unfinished and returned to his heavenly home. The king, 
seeing the unfinished ugly images, was greatly distressed at 
first, but Brahma and the other deities consoled him with the 
promise that they would bo present at the installation of the 
iipage, and that, ugly though the images were, the worship 
that he inaugurt^ted should be most popiilar amongst the 
whole kingdom. This prediction has certainly been fulfilled 
as fiur as Puri is concerned, and the people generally who 
worship JFaganniltha at other places, too, do nob appear to see 
any incongruity in worshipping Vishnu as represented by 
these ugly deformities. 

Other stories ai'e told to account for these strange figures 
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being worshipped, e.g.^ it is said that as God is gi'oat no 
figure can fniily represent Him, hence these ugly ones are 
made to drive people through fear to propitiate Him with 
gifts. The true explanation, as I believe, being that they 
are modifications of the old Buddhist woi'ship, the Sudar- 
sana being nothing else than the wheel of the Law — the 
only object placed in the Buddhist halls before images of 
Buddha became common ; whilst the three figures are modi- 
fied forms of a mouogi*am composed of the initial letters 
of the five elements — air, fire, water, earth, and ether — which 
in Pali characters arrayed in a peculiar manner, placed over 
the wheel, do not look unlike the representatives of Jagan- 
uatha and his companions. This certainly appears to be 
a natural and reasonable explanation of what otherwise is 
inexplicable. 

The images are renewed from time to time, as the old ones 
become unlit for further duty. It is said that the best time 
for doing this work is when the month of Asudha becomes 
an intercallary one ; but as it is believed that the king in 
whose reign it is done dies soon after, tliere is not much 
inducement for any one to renew them. When the renewal 
takes place, the relic is taken from the old ones, which are 
then solemnly buried ; whilst the relic is put into the body of 
the new ones. A great mystery attaches to this relic. The 
priests refused to tell Dr. Mitlira what it was ; and, as before 
stated, there is every reason to believe that it is a Buddhist 
remain. When hard pressed by rich pilgrims, the priests with 
their natural kindness do not like positively to refuse to say 
what it is, so give one story to one, and another to another, as 
they think likely to quiet the importunity of the questioner. 
Some say it is a part of tho original image, the wood of 
which came floating in from the sea ; others that it is a bone 
of Krishna ; a Hindu clerk at Cuttack, in writing a history 
of Puri, declares that “ a boy from a potter’s family is selected 
to take out from the breast of the old idol a small box of 
quicksilver, said to be the spirit, which ho conveys inside the 
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new.” The boy who renders this service is always removed 
from the world before the end of the year. 

These three images are placed on a platform, four feet 
high and sixteen feet long. In front of them is a gold image 
of Lakshmi, and a silver one of the earth (Bhudevi) ; and 
several smaller ones. The principal images are never moved 
except at the time of the great festivals. Their dresses are 
changed frequently, and the transformation cansed by this is 
so great that they look like quite different objects at different 
times of the day. Amongst these varied dresses is one 
called Buddhavesa, the garb of Buddlia, another incidental 
proof of the rise of this worshix) from Buddhism. At times 
the image is dressed in boys’ clothes to represent incidents 
in the life of Krishna. At such times, a rope is tied round 
his waist and fastened to a post to represent the way in 
which Krishna was tied by his foster-mother to prevent him 
from stealing the curds : and again he is dressed in the dress 
peculiar to Gauesa, and, to make the resemblance complete, 
he has a ti'unk attached to his face, such as that of the 
elephant-headed god of wisdom. 

The daily service of the temple is very similar to that of 
other deities as described fully in the account of Bhu- 
vaneshwara. The work of the day begins by ringing a bell 
to awake the sleeping deities ; offerings and the repetition of 
mantras go on until about eleven p.m., when a bedstead is 
presented to them, and they arc invited to retire for the night. 
Small quantities of food are brought into the sanctuary itself, 
which belongs to the priests alone ; but at the four principal 
meals of the day, large quantities of cooked food are taken 
into the refectory, and consecrated by being placed in front 
of the idol. Excepting the offering of the Baja of Khurda, 
those made by pilgrims are not taken into the sanctuary, but 
into the dining-room ; and one class of sweetmeats are pre- 
pared specially at the Baja’s palace, and sent daily to the 
temple, the proceeds of which are given to him ; the money 
received from the sale of the other sacred food being taken 
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by tlio priests. When it is remembered that on some days 
food for 100,000 people is prepared in the temple, and 
sold, it will be seen that tlie yearly profits must be something 
enormous. 

The food is cooked by low caste men, who profess to bo 
the. descendants of the woodman who conducted Indra- 
dyumna to the original shrine ; but such is supposed to be the 
sanctifying effect of this holy place, that it is cheerfully eaten 
by people of all castes ; it is even carried away to their homes 
by the pilgrims, and regarded as the most sacred treasure. 
A single grain of this consecrated food, placed upon the 
cakes offered at the funeral ceremonies of the dead, is 
believed by the Yaishnavas to be more effectual in saving the 
departed from misery than anything and everything else that 
could be offered. It is called Mahaprasad, and the gods 
even are said to be delighted if they can obtain a portion. 
The greatest sins arc removed the moment a grain of this 
rice touches the tongue. Legends such as the following are 
given to strengthen the faith of the people. A man proud 
of his high caste came to see Jagannatha, but would not 
touch what he regarded as unclean food that had been cooked 
by outcastes. But, after leaving the city, on his way home 
his arms and legs fell off, and in tliat state he remained, 
until a dog happened to come near who dropped a few grains 
of this holy food from his mouth. The man in his distress 
managed to crawl to the spot, and licking up this rice, 
Jagannatha forgave his pride, and caused his limbs to grow 
again, and he returned home a firm believer in the wisdom 
of following the teaching of the Lord of the World. 

In connection with the worship of Jagannatha, a number 
of festivals are held, at which religion and amusements are 
blended, and which tend largely to increase the popularity 
of the idol, and to bring pilgrims in greater numbers to its 
shrine. Some of these have an astronomical origin, i.e., they 
are to celebrate some particular season of the year; some 
are held with the view of calling to memory events in the 
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life of tlie deity during liis temporary sojourn on earth. A 
brief account of these will not be without interest. There 
is a calendar peculiar to Oi'issa, which wo shall follow ; and 
according to this, the year begins with the month Agra- 
hayana (Nov.-Dee.). 

1. Ghomayi is held on the sixth of the waning moon of the 
first month of the yeai', and at this time the images are clad 
in shawls, and other warm and costly garments. This is 
the day some women in Bengal set apart as a day of fasting 
for the benefit of their sons. 

2. Jbhisheka, i.c., the coronation, when the images are 
arrayed in royal robes. (This is the same as the Pasha 
Jdtra of Bhnvaneshwara). 

8. Markara, i.c., the day Sun enters the sign of Gapricomns 
on his retiim to the north. It is a day of feasting with 
cakes, &c., and one of general rejoicing. 

4. 'The l)ol Jutra or Iloli. This, next to the Snan and Bath 
Jatras, is the most popular festival at Puri. It is the con* 
tinuation of a festival, with modem innovations, that was 
held in Yedic times to celebrate the arrival of spring. In 
all countries that has been a season of unusual merriment, 
and the people of India to-day, with the ex'’ 3 ption that the 
youths do not run about naked, follow in the same lines as 
those which prevailed in Borne and Germany, and which 
may be seen to-day in the Carnival, as it is observed in con- 
tinental towns. Drinking, buffoonery, licentious talk and 
gestures prevail ; and the throwing of red powder. It is called 
the Dole, or Swing Festival, because on this day the images 
of Krishna, or his representatives, are placed on a swing ; 
swinging being the most common form of amusement, 
especially for women, in the North-west Provinces of India. 
It is a most common festival, celebrated wi^ greater or less 
expense in most of the Yaishnava temples, ' and fan and 
frolic form the chief part of the ceremonies. At Paid, owing 
to the great weight of the idols, and to the fact that some 
years ago an accident happened to Jogannatha, they are not 
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swung ; but two other images, those of Madanamohana and 
Lakshmi, are substituted for them. Another reason for 
relieving Jagannatha and his companions from this swinging 
was that 4he red powder or Holi, which wa^ freely thrown on 
them, injured the paint. It is said that this festival is to 
commemorate a deed of heroisn of Krishna’s when he slew 
a demon called Holi. All through Upper India this is a 
season of gr eat licentiousness. The red powder is thrown, 
or red water squirted on passers-by. The ceremony at Puri 
lasts for one day only ; but the merriment generally con- 
tinues in the streets for about fom* days. 

5. llrima navami, i.e., the ninth of the waxing moon of 
Ohaitra, the day regarded as the birthday of Bfima. As 
Jagarrnatha is said to be a later incarnation of the same 
deity as Kama, on this day he is dressed and worshipped as 
Bilma. 

G. Dasna Clwn; on this day the proxy of Jagannatha is 
worshipped ; it is a festival to celebrate the stealing of some 
thyme by the great deity himself. 

8. Cliandana Jutra, or Flower Festival. The proxies 
Madairamohana and four Lingas are carried to a small 
temple, on an island irr the Norendra tank, where they 
remain twerrty-one days. Every evening they are taken for 
a row orr the lake, flowers, sandal- wood, &o., are presented, 
and tlie worshippers entertained with singing and dancing. 

8. Rukmini harana. This is to celebrate Krishna’s carrying 
off his wife Bukmini, who was originally betrothed to Sisu- 
pala ; but, loving Krishna, she ran away with him. At Puri, 
Madanamohana, because of the difficulty in transporting the 
great image, takes Jaganuatha’s place, and, being carried to 
a neighbouring garden, is supposed to steal his bride, and 
when he has brought her home, ^ey are married at night 
under a sacred tree in the cnclosime of the temple. 

9. Snan Jatra is held on the fifteenth of the waxing moon of 
the Jaishtha. This festival is held to commemorate the day 
when the first image was commenced by ludradyumna. The 
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images are brought out from the sanctum and bathed at mid- 
day on a platform kept specially for the purpose, with water 
taken from a well near the sacred tree, after which they are 
dressed in beautiful robes. When the ceremonies of the bath 
are concluded, the images are taken to one of the smaller 
rooms in the porch called the Sick Chamber, where they re- 
main for a fortnight, it being understood that fever resulted 
from their unusual exposure on the day of bathing. During 
this time the outer doors of the temple are closed; there is no 
cooking of food, no regular worship. The real reason of this 
is that during this time the images are being re-painted, and 
it would lessen the respect of the people for their deities if they 
saw them in this state. When it is remembered that water, 
flowers, and other offerings are thrown upon them daily, it 
will easily be understood that annually a fresh coat of paint 
is quite necessary. 

10. The Bath Jutra. After the painting is complete, the gods 
are exposed to the public gaze as they are taken for a ride 
upon their rathe or chariots. These immense cars are made 
according to fixed rules as to size, &c. The height of Jagan- 
nSitha’s car is 45 feet, that of Balarama 44 feet, that of Sub- 
hadra, 43 feet. The first car has sixteeen wheels with sixteen 
spokes each ; the second, fourteen wheels with fourteen spokes ; 
the third, twelve wheels with twelve spokes. These cars are 
most strongly dnd clumsily built, are of immense weight, and 
can with great difficulty be moved. When the time comes 
for the ride, the lady is carried on the shoulders of men ; the 
other two, having a silken cord round the waist, are dragged 
to the car, and then drawn up an inclined plane to their seat, 
by people of the same caste as those who cook the food in the 
temple, whose ancestors have done this work for generations, 
the priests holding the idols in an npright position. When 
placed upon their seats, the images are dressed in gorgeous 
robes, and golden hands and anus attached to them. 

When all is ready, the Bi^a of Ehurda, the ** Swe^er of 
the Temple,” descend from his elephant about one hundred 
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yards from the cars, and sweeps the road until he reaches 
them ; he then worships each of the idols, and after making 
his offerings, just touches the ropes of each car as though he 
dragged them, when hundreds of coolies, who for this work 
hold their land rent free, aided by the voluntary effort of 
hundreds or thousands of pilgrims, set the ponderous cars in 
motion. 

These cars are dragged to a suite of temples about two 
miles distant. The journey occupies four days ; and on their 
arrival the image of Lakshmi is taken from the Puri temph 
to see her lord. After remaining here four or five days, the 
oars are broiight back much in tlic same way as they went, 
and on their arrival at the temple, Lakshmi, as a faithful wife, 
is waiting in a pavilion to welcome home her husband. 

Much speculation has arisen as to the origin of this Car 
Festival. There seems, however, to be little reason to doubt 
that it is a continuation of a Buddhist festival to celebrate 
the birth of that saint. There is evidence to show that it 
was common for images of Buddha to be dragged through the 
streets in this manner ; and there is nothing in the older 
Hindu books, nor is there any tradition of this xuactice being 
commonly practised by the Hindus, except in connection with 
Buddhistic worship. The reasons for believing that this prac- 
tice is of Buddhistic origin, are the following : There is no 
doubt that Puri at one time was one of the chief centres of 
Buddhism ; the images of Jagannfitha and his companions 
have been shown to be modifications of Buddliist emblems ; 
the possession of u^relic in the idol is almost peculiar to this 
temple ; caste differences are obliterated at Puri ; in the 
representations of the ten incarnations of Vishnu, Jagannutha 
takes the place of Buddha, who, according to the Vishnu 
Fnrgna, was an incarnation of Vishnu for the purpose of de- 
ceiving mankin d ; and at this season of the year a car festival 
was common amongst the Buddhists in honour of the birthday 
of Buddha. 

11. Sayana Ekadasi; this day is observed with feasting and 
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rejoicing, and at night the tliree images, represented by small 
gold idols, are put to bed for four months. Some say it is to 
represent Vishnu’s descent to Patala ; others that it is to 
commemorate his sleep upon the ocean. The probable 
reason is that this being the rainy season, travelling is most 
difficult, and the professional pilgrims remain in the monas- 
teries instead of wandering about. The more pious Hindus 
regard it as a season when they should be unusually abste- 
mious, much as in some Christian homes the season of Lent is 
observed. During these months weddings are not celebrated; 
nor as a rule are the temples of the gods visited. 

12. The next festival is the Julana Jntra, or Swinging Festi- 
val. Madanamohana has again to do duty for his lord, and, 
profusely adorned, is put into a swing, and every evening 
regaled with music, feasting, and dancing. 

18. Janmiishtami, i.e., the birthday of Krishna at Mathura. 
This festival, common throughout the whole of North India, 
is here celebrated with great ecUa, and eye-witnesses declare 
that in the presence of a crowd a dancing girl plays the part of 
the mothei:, and a priest that of the father, and the '‘ceremony of 
his nativity is performed to the life.” The story is as follows : 
Krishna’s mother fell asleep as soon as he was born, and to 
save him from the cruel hands of his uncle his father took 
him to the home of a cowkeeper’s wife, and changed him 
for her newly-born girl, whom he placed by the side of his 
sleeping wife. Dr. Mittra denies that there is any obscenity 
in the representation. Certainly it is a delicate subject for 
representation, and as I have heard it described by Hindus 
it is not represented in the most delicate manner. At- 
tached to this temple are girls, some as dancers, and some 
as singers, who are said to be married to the deity, of whom 
the most that Dr. Mittra can say in favour of their purity of 
life is that they are not mora unchaste than the actresses and 
ballet girls of Europe. These are professional vestal virgins, 
and it may be, of course, that some of them remain pu^e; 
but certainly the'conunon belief amongst &e IQndns them* 
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selves is that this is a very rare exception, and it is admitted 
that the one selected for taking the part of Krishna’s mother 
is no better than the rest. 

14. PUrsva pativartana is a festival held to celebrate the 
taming of the images on to their right side, they having 
been laid on their hacks when first they were placed in posi- 
tion for their long sleep. 

15. KsUya damana ; the slaying of the serpent Efiliya in 
the river Yamuna by Krishna. Jagannatha’s image is 
wrapped round with an imitation serpent, made of doth, 
whilst his proxy is carried to a tank close by, with music 
and singing, where he is supposed to slay the demon. 

16. Vamanjanam. On this day Jagannatha is dressed to 
represent Vishnu when he appeared on earth as a dwarf : 
in the Hindu calendar it is the day when Vishnu, in his 
sleep before the re-creation of the world, turned over from 
his right to his left side. 

17. XJtthapana Edadan is the day when Vishnu awakes 
from his sleep. The metal images are aroused, bathed, 
dressed, and worshipped in due form. 

It should be noticed that besides these there are several 
other less important festivals. 

The garden-house to which Jagannfitha is taken in his car 
is ^d to be the place where Indradyumna pitched his tent 
when he first caxne there to worship : it was here that he 
performed his great hoiie sacrifice; and it was near here 
that the 1(^ of wood is said to have been washed ashore 
which was used in malring the first image. 

There are a number of smaller temples of no great im- 
portanoet but are interesting chiefly because they furnish an 
illustration of the way in which the supremacy of one god is 
asserted over others. At Bhuvaneshwara, where Siva is wor- 
shipped as suisreme, Vishnu and consort are made guardiam 
oj the city ; here, as Vudmt is the dbief deity, <uid his wife, 

m e%ht di&rent forms, have the duty of wardens of the 
dty assigm^ to them. There are also tanks here as in 
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Benares, the waters of which are declared to have the power 
immediately to cleanse the soul from impurity, and to give 
emancipation from future evil; but in connection with 
them there are conditions of a similar nature to that which, 
permits only the pure to see Jagannatha in his temple. 
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PILGRIMAGES {continued). 

BHUVAMESHWABA. 

This place wan in former years far more attractive as a 
place of pilgrimage than it is at the present day. It may 
have been commenced as a rival shrine to Benares; or it 
may have arisen duriag the time that Buddhism prevailed 
there before its influence was felt in Orissa. Some pilgrims 
call here on their way to or from Puri, and thus pay their 
respects to the two great deities whose worship is carried 
on at these two important places; the majority, however, 
pass by Bhuvaneshwara, content with the expense and labour 
incurred in the journey, and the offerings made, to Jagan- 
natha. 

The image of Siva, the Linga, being an upright stone 
pillar, and remaining flxed in its place, does not admit of 
the same variety of cei'emonies as are possible with movable 
images such as thdse at Puri ; but the ceremonies, though 
somewhat differing in form, are much the same in spirit. 
The following account describes the daily worship in the 
temple, and the special festivals tliat are held there. 

The image is bathed daily with a great quantity of water, 
milk, and bhang, and large quantities of food are placed 

* The full name, Tribhuvaneshwara— meaning the Lord of tlie three 
worlds, heaven, earth, and hell; Jagannatha, signifying Lord of the world 
only— ‘^uggrats a third cause of its origin, viz., as a rival sluinc to that of 
Jagidindfha at Puri. 
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before it. Flowers, sandal-wood, and clothes, too, are pre- 
sented. The daily service begins at dawn with the ringing 
of a bell to wake np the idol ; then a lamp is moved a^ut 
in front to light him to get up. Then comes the cleaning 
of his teeth ; this is done by moving about a stick bruised at 
the one end, similar to those used by the Brahmans for this 
purpose ; a bowl of water and towel are next brought, to 
wash his face. Then comes his bath : this consists of water, 
ghi, and milk thrown over the stone, which is then washed 
and dried. Next comes the dressing; the clothes worn on 
the previous day having been washed are put round the 
lower part of the stone. After this a light breakfast of 
sweetmeats is given, which is followed a couple of hours 
later, at ten o’clock, with the regniar breakfast. At eleven 
o’clock another breakfast is prepared, the difference con- 
sisting in the kinds of food that are presented. Incense 
is burned, the doors of the temple are closed, and the deity 
enjoys his midday repose. At four o’clock the doors are 
again opened, and pretty much the same ceremonies are 
repeated 'in the evening until bed-time comes, when the 
deity is invited to repose, with the phrase that **Farvati 
awaits her lord.” Twenty-two ceremonies are performed on 
ordinary days ; on special festival days others are added, for 
each of which there are the proper mantras or texts to be 
em^oyed. The festivals generally refer to some events con- 
nected with the history of Siva, of which appropriate legends 
are. told; though it is evident that several of these have 
been written to make these festival days attractive to the 
people, at the time when there are special festivals held in 
connection with deities worshipped m other templeit. 

The <diief festivals of Siva are the follolHng : — 

1. Prathamastimi, litm^lly the first (itfiX) of the eighth 
daj of the moon of the . first month of the year, according 
to the sacred calendar used in Qnssa. On this occasion 
a image called Ohandrasekhara hi taken from its shrine 
as a substitute for BhuvanMlmara, end placed a car 
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with much pomp and music, and is taken to a tank which, 
as its name, Papasini, implies, has the power to wash away 
sin, and there bathed; it is then dressed in new clothes, 
worshipped, and brought back amidst a crowd sometimes 
numbering as many as ten thousand people. 

2. Pravaranotsava is a festival held when the cold season 
IS considered to have fairly set in. The fiat stone forming 
the base of the image has warm clothes placed upon it ; from 
its shapeless form it cannot of course be properly robed. 

8 . Pmhyc^ Jatra. On this occasion 108 pitchers of water 
brought from the Yindu Sugara Lake are poured over the 
image, after which it is dressed in new clothes, and presented 
with a garland of mustard fiowers, and regaled with music and 
singing. 

4. Markara. This is held on the day when the sun com- 
mences his return to the north. On this occasion, too, 108 
pitchers of water are thrown over the idol, and offerings of 
new rice, fruits, &o., are made. This is a sort of harvest 
festival. 

5. Miiyha Saptami, i.K, the seventh day of the new moon in 
the month of Mugh. The image mentioned before as Siva’s 
substitute is taken to a temple of Bhaskareshwara (Lord of 
the Sun) a mile distant, and then adorned with new clothes, 
feasted and .worshipped The reason why a substitute is 
carried about instead of the image itself is this : It is taught 
that when once an image of Siva has been fixed in any 
place it is a great sin to move it. Hence we find many 
images of this deity standing amid ruined temples because it 
is believed sinful to remove one that has once been set up for 
worship. 

6. Fimratri is held on the fourteenth m'ght of the wane 
of the moon in Fhalgum. The origin of this festival is 
given in the following legend : A fowler having lost hia way 
in a wood took refuge in a bol-tree, and, weeping, his .tears 
fell on a decayed lesff and carried it to a Linga of Siva that 
happened to be near. The deity was delighted with this nn- 
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intentional offering, and so the pious Saivites i jgard the day 
as a fast, and worship Siva at the four watches of the night. 
At Bhuvaneshwara 100,000 bel leaves are offered at the four 
watches to an image representing half Vishnu and half Siva. 

7. Asokiishtami, This day is sacred because' Sita when 
confined by Havana offered some asoka leaves to Siva in order 
to induce him to assist her to rejoin her lord. On this day 
at Bhuvaneshwara Siva’s substitute is carried to a temple of 
Hama with great pomp, where it remains for a few days. 
This is the rival ceremony to the Gar Festival at Puri, and 
the practices of that ceremony are most closely followed 
in the worship of Siva. 

8. Danian-bhanffika JtUra. This festival is peculiar to 
Orissa. As on this day Jagannutha is supposed to go to steal 
thyme from a neighbouring garden, Siva’s representative is 
taken to a platform wlici*c he receives presents of ornaments 
made of thyme. 

9. ChaniUma Jmrn. On this occasion the proxy is taken 
to a temple on an island in the Yindu Sagara Lake, where he 
remains for twenty- two days. Each evening he is carried 
about in a boat, and amused with music and dancing. Daring 
this time Bhuvaneshwara himself receives an extra smearing 
of sandal-wood paste daily. 

10. Paramrrnnmhtama. On this occasion Chandrasekhara 
is carried in a sort of chair on men’s shoulders to a temple of 
Porasurama, wlicrc he is entertained with flowers, music, and 
dancing. It will be noticed that all these visits of tlie god to 
other temiilcs are an acknowledgment of tlieir equality with 
the great deity himself 

11. Sayana ClMtrmlasi. This is the time when ’Siva and 
Parvati, represented by small images, are put to bed for 
their long sleep of* four mouths. The day is spent in re- 
joicing. In the address to these deities ik' is said that by 
their sleep their worshippers will have rest. 

12. Pftvitrapani Jatra is the day when a new portia or 
sacred thread is presented to ^e god. 
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13. Yamadevitrya. Yama, the Lord of Hades, on this day 
'was worshipped by his sister Yami, who by this aet obtained 
longevity. Hence it is common on this day for sisters to 
feed their brothers, and present them with new clothes. At 
Bhnvaneshwara this festival is observed by Siva’s proxy being 
carried to a temple of Yama, and is supposed by this act to 
obtain long life for his lord, the immortal Siva. 

14. Utthan. This is the festival of awakening the deity 
after the four months’ sleep. The idol is bathed, dressed, 
and worshipped. At all these and other festivals there 
are peculiar mantras and slightly differing forms of worship 
but the variation is very slight. 

A noticeable feature of the worship of Siva at this place is 
that, as at Puri, large quantities of rice and other articles of food 
are cooked and presented to the deity, and then Hindus of all 
castes purchase and eat it because of its supposed sanctifying 
power. This custom is peculiar to these two shrinea It 
is the more remarkable that in Siva- worship, the teaching 
of which is generally in favour of the caste system, this 
custom should prevail ; but it is evidently copied from the 
practice prevailing, at the great rival establishment at Puri. 
Though many pilgrims travelling to Puri pass within a few 
miles of this temple on their way to see Jagaunutha, they we 
too excited to remain here, whilst on their return journey they 
are generally too poor to pay it a visit, the gifts made at 
Puri having quite exhausted their resources. There is, how- 
ever, no lack of legends to prove that of all places this is the 
mbst sacred, and its deities and tanks most beneficial to the 
worshippers. As a means of extracting money and offerings 
from the pilgrims before they approach the image of the great 
god, they must first present tliemselves before a colossal figure 
of a bull Nandi, which represents Siva’s vehicle ; then they 
must worship Bhagavati, Khartikeya, and Ganesa, who are 
regarded as guardians of the shrine. In addition to this 
they must on their entrance into the toum worship Yishnu as 
represented in a temple called Ananta ; it was by his per- 
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mission Siva was able to make this his secret abode. Each 
pilgrim mnst also ask from Vishnu permission to bathe in 
the sacred tank and enter the holy temple. He must next 
visit the temple of a goddess called Ardhapapaharini, or ** the 
one who removes half of a man’s sins,” and then he is free 
to bathe in the water of the sin-destrcying tank. Great evil 
is threatened if any of these temples be passed by without 
worship being offered. 

The lake referred to, the Yindu Sugara, has this name 
because it is said that water from all the sacred tanks in 
heaven, earth, and the lower regions are constantly falling 
into it. It is taught, in the common language of panegyric, 
that once bathing in it will give more real merit to the 
bather than ten visits to the source of the Ganges, Allahabad, 
Prayaga, or Ganga Sagar. It is difficult to estimate what 
this virtue can be, as a single visit to any one of these places 
is said to wash away all sins of the past, present, and future. 
In the tank the crocodiles are well behaved, for though 
numerous it is declared that they never seize the pilgrims. 
Bathilig in this tank is considered an indispensable part of 
the pilgrim’s jduty who visits this shrine. 



CHAPTER VIII. 

HINDU WORSHIP. 

HOW SUSTAINED, AND OBJECTS SOUGHT THBOUGH IT, 

The people of India, as a rule, are uneducated. Of the total 
population in Bengal, as appears from tlie last census, 1 in 
17 of the males are able to read and write ; whilst of the 
females, 1 in 5G6 only possess this knowledge. When this 
fact is taken into pccount, a reason will at once be seen for 
the methods of instruction in religion that prevail in India. 

1. There is Home Instruction. Knowing the inability of the 
masses of tlie people to read, though of course one cannot 
fail to be struck with their ignorance of Hinduism as a whole, 
at the same time the accuracy of the knowledge of the people 
of what belongs to their own particular sect is equally re- 
markable. I have no hesitation at all in saying that the 
illiterate Hindu knows far better what, according to the 
teaching of his sect, he ought to do and leave undone, than 
multitudes know of the simplest truths of Christianity in our 
Christian country. In India every man is, more or less, 
religious ; and even when his moral life may be bad, his obser- 
vance of caste rules and religious rites and ceremonies is 
generally most strict. Men who can scarcely count beyond 
twenty, and know not the letters of iihe alphabet, would die 
rather than ^eat food which had been prepared by men of 
lower caste, unless it had been sanctified by being offered to 
an idol ; and would kill their daughters rather than endure 
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the disgrace of having unmarried girls at home beyond twelve 
or thirteen years of ago. Every year thousands perish of 
disease that might recover if they would take proper nourish- 
ment, and drink the medicine that science prescribes, but which 
they imagine their religion forbids them to touch. 

Whence is all this knowledge obtained ? Largely through 
the teaching in the homes. In India, as elsewhere, the women 
are by far the most religious and superstitious ; and here, as 
elsewhere, where people cannot read, it is found that the 
memory i s unusually retentive. Stories heard when a child, and 
implicitly believed, are repeated, with embellishments often, 
to their children, and thus there is a constant religious edu- 
cation of the masses going on by the mothers chiefly, and 
by the fathers also, to some extent. I have often been 
struck with the correct notions that the children have, when 
very young, of the peculiar practices of the caste to which 
they belong. Just as in England there is an unconscious 
teaching by example, and a conscious, direct teaching by 
word ; and in very young children it is easy to tell the cha- 
racter of the home in which they have lived : so it is in India, 
with thisflifference — that in England the social customs and 
life in the home are not universally regarded as under the law 
of religion ; in India everything that has to be done, even to the 
choice of food, mode of dress, &c., has been settled by religious 
authority. As far as my observation has gone, lam decidedly 
of opinion that the Hindus are by far the most religious 
people I have met with. If a question is asked in England, 
“ Why do you do this or thkt ? ” the answer would be, “ I 
don’t know ; others do it, and we do as they do.” In India 
it would be, ‘‘ It is our dharma, our religion, tliat ordains it.” 
Here and there, it is true, you find infidels, men who do not 
care for the gods, but these are most rare j and though they 
may not give anything to the gods as offej^gs, they must 
respect the rules of their caste, or they must either give up 
their old companions and unite tliemselves to some sect in 
which caste rules are disregarded, or live a solitary life. In 
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the temples, mothers teach their children to present their offer- 
ings, and to bow down before the idols; in the rivers they teach 
them to bathe with becoming reverence ; in their journeys to 
the sacred spots they tell them of the great benefits to be 
derived from all this painful effort ; and in the homes they tell 
them the names and doings of some of the many gods that 
are commonly worshipped by the people. And as a result of 
their earnestness in religion in our mission work we find that 
the greatest obstacles to our progi'ess are those that the 
mothers and wives place in our way. 

2. The Teaching in the Schools. The efforts of the edu- 
cational department of the Government to induce the indi- 
genous schools of the lowest grades to place themselves under 
Government control and inspection, and the fixing of text-books 
for study, in order that the children may appear in the periodi- 
cal examinations, has done a great deal towards removing this 
method of religious instruction. Before the Governmental 
system came into operation, and in some places now where 
the Pfitshalas (primary schools) are not included in the 
Government schemes and the teachers are free to select 
their own text-books, books are read which have had a large 
influence in the education of the people in Hinduism. As 
the Hindus are a religions people, it is only natural that they 
would wish their children to read religious books ; and re- 
ligious books for them, of course, mean books in which the 
religion of the Hindus is taught. In these books there are 
stories from the Pnrfmas of some of the various deities wor- 
shipped, and the time devoted to the reading of these stories 
gives an opportunity for the teacher to enlarge upon the 
benefits that come &om the pro^^er adoration of their idols, 
very much as an earnest Christian would seek to explain and 
enforce the lessons of the Christian Scriptures. But this 
method of teaching is fast passing'away, as the books selected 
for the examinations are generally free from distinctively reli- 
gious instruction. 

8. Next to the teaching of the* mothers, perhaps in some 
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respects even more influential than that, is the teaching of 
tlie guru, or spiritual guide. When a child is about nine 
or ten years of age, if a Brahman, Kshatriya, or Yaishya, 
lie is invested witli the sacred thread, and tlius initiated 
into the Hindu religion ; or if of the lower castes, he is 
initiated by the receiving of the mantra only from his guru. 
The father chooses a guru for his child, and the guru, either 
from the name the child bears or from some other causes, 
decides which of the many deities is to be the Isbta Deva of 
the child. This term means, chosen deity ” ; and it is sup- 
posed that though all the gods of the Pantheon are his 
guardians, this one will be particularly propitious to him, 
and it is this deity that he must worship above all others. 
The initiation is performed by the guru whispering in the 
oandidate’s ear a mantra or text, which on no pretence 
whatever must be repeated to another person, or the Inost 
dreadful results are threatened. I have heard several of these 
anantrt s from those who, having embraced Christianity, have 
no sup rstitious fears respecting them, but can make no 
meaning out of them, nor could those who received them. 
It is, perhaps, more reasonable to suppose that the words 
were formed with some skill, expressing some truth, if the 
key to their interpretation were only known. But so far as I 
have been able to learn, the words only are given without any 
due to their meaning. One word in ^e mantra is, of course, 
the name of the chosen deity. This mantra it is the duty of 
the person receiving it to repeat at least once daily on rising 
from sleep, and once before retiring to rest ; but as there is 
believed to be great virtue in its mere repetition, by many 
it is done 108 times during the day. When the initiation is 
completed, the guru receives a fee from the fftther varying ac- 
cording to his circumstances, and the one initiated is reckoned 
ever af^ as a disciple of this guru, and the bond thus formed 
is indissoluble except by death. . As is noticed in the chapter 
on sects, in some cases the guru is taught to be worthy of 
respect equal to that given to die god; in others he is sudto be 
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superior even to deity. Hence it is no uncommon thing when 
a disciple meets his guru for him to prostrate himself before 
him, and take the very dust from his feet and place it on 
his head. 

The guru, being the spiritual guide of his disciples, visits 
them from time to time. Some visit their disci]3les monthly, 
some quarterly, some yearly, and some at even longer in- 
tervals. Whenever they go they expect to be paid for their 
visit ; and as some of these have no home of their own they 
spend their time in the homes of their disciples, moving from 
one to another, and staying a day or more with each. All 
these gurus acknowledge some central authority, to whom 
they are expected to pay a portion of the fees they receive. 
When they go to see a disciple they generally give some in- 
struction in religious matters. The most common plan is 
to read a few passages from some of the many sacred writings, 
and translate and expound them. As the gurus are gene- 
rally illiterate, ignorant men, they jften learn by rote a 
few sentences of Sanskrit, which they interpret to their 
disciples ; and when the time comes for them to pay another 
visit, they prepare for it by learning more. In travelling about 
the country this fact strikes one when in conversation with 
the people, that a good number of them appear to be familiar 
with one set of stories about one or other of the deities, 
and employ the same religious phraseology, a few miles 
only away quite a new set of religious ideas and words pre- 
vail, those of the other district being almost unknown. 
The explanation of this fact, I think, is this — that the gurus 
of the one district have taught one part of the Hindu 
Scriptures, the gurus of the other district being better ac- 
quainted with some other parts. 

For the women who leceive tlie mantras there are female 
gmrus, usually of the Yaislinava sects ; in some houses, 
however, the male gurus eslter freely, and it would be re- 
garded as a great sin, and productive of immense evil, were 
the doors closed against one of these smntly men who might 
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wish to enter. The gtirns in their periodic visits seem to 
discharge the duties of the minister who visits his people in . 
their homes to supplement the lessons given from the pulpit^ 
and has even more influehce over his disciples than the 
confessor in the confessional. There is no doubt, therefore, 
that by this means the doctrines of Hinduism are taught, 
and the rehgious enthusiasm of the people excited. For 
when it is remembered that there are shrines connected with 
all the various sects of which the gums are the main ad- 
vertisers, and that the advice of the gum is taken as the voice 
of God, it is his duty, as it is his interest, to recommend 
a pilgrimage to these holy places, in which he, as well as 
others, will participate in the offerings made there. The 
great reformers of Hinduism have shown their appreciation 
of the great influence these men and women exert by the 
fact that they have generally settled down for years at 
Benares, Puri, and other holy places, that they might teach 
tlieir doctrines to the gums and professed religious ascetics 
who assemble there. 

4« The next important method of instraction is the re- 
ligious festivals, as we have already shown. Each month 
has some day or days that are especially sacred to some one 
or other of the deities ; and though each has his own pe- 
culiar guardian deity, he is also bound by fear of the evil 
of neglect, or by the hope of gaining some good, to show his 
respect to each and all of the rest. Some of these deities, 
whose images are enshrined in temples, have special days on 
which some event of their lives is brought into special 
prominence by the ritual observances which have been al- 
ready noticed ; whilst those who have no permanent images 
are brought belore the people, and the events %f their lives 
taught by means of images that ore made for the occasion, 
wmrshipped for a longer or shorter period, and then cast 
away. In a few cases, deities whose images are to be 
seen in the temples are also worshipped in the houses. In 
speaking of the places Of pilgrimage aaorod to Siva and 
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Yisbnu, I have already described some of their festivals, and 
it will be easily seen that as Good Friday and Christmas 
Day bring to the remembrance of the Christian community 
the £a>ct of Christ’s birth and death, and as the Passover 
preserves amongst the Jews the memory of the deliverance of 
the first-born in Egypt; so these festivals in the temples, 
and in the houses of the people, which are attended by thou- 
sands of people, are immensely powerful as a means of in- 
struction to the ignorant, and Wd to stimulate the faith and 
devotion of others. 

With this round of festivals, with the change of image 
month by month and all the attendant ceremonies, with 
the descriptive song and mythological representations, it is 
not at all surprising that the people know a great deal about 
the most popular deities. It would be almost impossible to 
find 4n all India a man as grossly ignorant of the names and 
doings of the chief deities of the Pantheon as some in Eng- 
land are ignorant of Jesus Christ and His apostles. The 
processions meet the gaze of all, the sound of music and 
singing reach every car, and the natural inquisitiveness of 
human nature prompts men to ask what it all means. The 
quiet and respectable services in Christian churches are all 
that could be desired for those who, by other agencies, are 
taught the truths that are embodied in these services ; but 
for the mass of the ignorant who cannot read, there can be 
no doubt whatever that the attractive festivals of heathenism 
as an insti'uctihg agency are far superior. Teaching by the 
eye is more easily understood, and more easily retained in the 
memory, than that which comes through the ear only. One 
has only to see how people laugh or weep as they witness 
ludicrous or pathetic plays and long remember them, and 
compare this with the comparative inattention to discourses 
from the pulpit ; whilst it is true, as O. W. Holmes says, 
that though men listen to, say, one hundred theological 
lectures in the course of the year, compai'atively few can 
express the doctrines taught in an inteUigible manner. 
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6. Beading of the Bamuyaua or Mahabhtlrat and the 
Furanas. There is yet another method of instruction. A 
mao in fulfilment of a vow made in time of trouble, or 
from some other motive, will engage readers to read the 
Mahabhilrat or Bamayana to the people. 

Sometimes the readers will sit in the courtyard of the 
house, or if the weather be favourable, under the shade of a 
tree, and hundreds, sometimes thousands, will gather round 
him and sit for two or three hours in the morning and 
again in the evening to listen to them, some of whom 
are most entertaining with their comments. These sacred 
books are not lacking in promises of good to those who 
read or hear them read. Almost every chapter closes with 
the assurance that those who read or hear it will by that 
simple act obtain freedom from all their sins. It is a meri- 
torious act for a man to have them read ; it is a meritorious 
act for the paid reader to read their sacred words ; and it is a 
meritorious act to sit and listen to them. At the Ghats in 
the North-west there are men whose work it is to read these 
•or other bpoks during the greater part of the year, and a 
more orderly and attentive audience one could scarcely wish 
to have. The reader often stops to explain the meaning of 
the more difficult passages; whilst, as a relief from the 
monotony of his voice, and to give him breathing time, at a 
sign from him, the audience, breaks fortli into a sort of re- 
sponse ; generally taking the form of praise to some one or 
other of the deities. It is a most interesting sight to see 
hundreds of faces directed towards ths reader, intent on 
hearing tlie life-giving, saving words ; and then as he looks up 
or raises his hand, to hear from the multitude the cry, ** Jai, 
Jai, Btima ” (Glory, glory to Bilma). it is remem- 

bered that, whilst the Yedas are not to be . read to the com- 
mon people, the two great opica are said to contain the 
essence of the Yedas, it occasions no surprise that when 
these oracles are read aloud, large numbers of l<nv-caste 
people, both men and women, slmxdd gather together and 
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try to hear what they believe to be the w'ords of God to man. 
At times, though not very hrequeutly, if a man does not quite 
understand what is read, he will ask for an explanation. 
This is the kind of promise given to those who hear these 
books ; it is the encouragement to hear the Vishnu Purfina. 
Listening to the first book of this Furana “expiates all 
offences. The man who hears this Purfina obtains the fruit 
of bathing in the Pnshkara lake (bathing but once in this 
lake is said to remove all sin) for twelve years, in the month 
of Eartik. The gods bestow upon him who hears this work 
the dignity of a divine sage, of a patriarch, or of a spirit of 
heaven.” 

I have now described the many methods by which the 
Hindus are instructed in their religion,^ and tlie means by 
which their faith is strengtliened and their zeal is fired. 
And though it is true of most of the educated Hindus that 
the entrance of the light of truth, scientific, historic, as 
well as religious, has revealed the errors and evils of Hindu- 
ism, one cannot move about amongst the uneducated people 
or the more ignorant of the Brahmans without being im- 
pressed with the fact that Hinduism has a firm bold of the 
minds and hearts of the people. It is said mth truth, that 
the gifts in the temples are not as numerous ot ks. -costly as 
they were, that the numbers of pilgrims visiting the khrines 
are lessening year by year, that the Brfihmans'are compelled 
to seek for employment, m they would starve, who once were 
richly supported by the offerings of the people. But, notwith- 
standing all this, Hinduism is a mighty power in the laud, 
and has an immense hold upon the people, as a visit to 
Jagaunatha’s festivals, or to any of the great shrines, will 
easily demonstrate. The most absurd stories are easily 
believed by the people ; and the miracles of tho New Testa- 
ment are commonplace beside those tliat the people hear of 
as having been wrought by some of their mauy deities when 
they were incarnate amongst men. 

I shall now try to show what is the object or end of all this 
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worship ; what is the main good the people expect to obtain 
by this long and costly round of duties. 

In studying the religions of the people of India one cannot 
tiul to be struck with the great variety of methods by which 
it is taught that the greatest good men desire can be attained, 
and, at the same time, the failure to find the rest that the 
performance of the work prescribed promised. It is stated, 
e.g., in the plainest language, that bathing in the waters of 
the holy Ganges will cleanse the soul from all sins of the 
past, present, and future ; nevertheless, those who live on her 
banks and daily wash in her holy purifying streams, at the 
proper season of the year will visit some particular part of 
the river, it may be hundreds of miles away from their home, 
where her waters are said to have greater purifying power. 
It is declared in the Mahabharat and Bamayana that the 
mere hearing of the words of a single chapter of these books 
will have the like effect upon the human soul. It is declared 
that an offering made at some particular shrine, or bathing 
in some particular well, such as the Mankarnika well at 
Benares, will bring about the successful accomplishment of 
any desired work, and give to the believer the much desired 
niukti (final deliverance) from future births. Then again, we 
read that a visit to the holy city, and walking round the sacred 
enclosure will ensure entrance into heaven. Then a visit to 
some shrine, such as that of Jagannatha at Puri and others, 
promise similar boons. And yet when any or many of these 
good works have been done> the Hindu, as a rule, fails to 
find the peace he sought. I can account for tliis hurrying 
from one means of salvation to another partly by the gross 
ignorance and morbid fear of the people, excited by the fact 
&at, though one act of merit may have satined one deity, 
others who have not been pacified may wreak ^eir vengeance 
upon them: At great melas I have.seen how the fears of the 
people are aroused. Some poor women who had bathed in the 
holy sjtream, paid their respeets to the great deity that was 
worshippud there, were walking along with a crowd to see 
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the sights of the place. A number of itinerant shrines having 
been set up, as is commonly the case at such places, as the 
people were not liberal enough with their gifts to these sub- 
ordinate deities, the priests shouting loudly with angry looks 
assured 'the people that unless they gave something to them, 
the auger of these gods being excited, suffering here and 
hereafter would come upon them, notwithstanding the merit 
that had been attained by the visit to the festival. In fear 
the poor people give out of their poverty. There are so 
many creditors amongst the heathen deities that it seemp to 
be more than a life’s work to get out of their debt. Incited 
by the declarations of the priests, shrine after shrine is visited 
and work after work is done ; still in the minds of the many 
there is a. fear that some deity has been neglected who may 
at any moment demand his rights, and punish theni for 
neglecting him. 

Another noticeable feature of Hindu worship is the way in 
which each deity, in its turn, according to the particular 
faith of its worshipper, or object of the writer of the scripture 
which authorizes its vfiorship, is regarded as superior to all 
the rest. Brahm^ Yishnu, Siva, Krishna, Sakti, each, in 
their turn, is regarded as supreme over all ; it being declared 
that the others have received their being from the one who is 
being adored ; and, in like manner, bathing, giving, hearing 
the Scriptures, penance, pilgrimage, is regarded for the 
moment as way of salvation. The mind becomes be- 
wildered. But as there are so many deities, and so great 
a variety of character in these deities, and such various kinds 
of work are pleasing to them, it is a fact that almost any 
habit can be indulged in, almost any vice committed, under 
the impression that it is pleasing to some deity or other. Is 
a man inclined to drink spirits, bhang, or use opium ? He can 
do this as an act pleasing to Siva. Does he wish to eat 
ffesh ? This can be done as part of the worship of E&li. Is be 
lustful ? He has an example in Krishna. Is he fond of travel ? 
He can go on pilgrimage. 
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An eminent Bengali Christian expresses himself on this 
subject as follows : So grossly have the pernicious practices, 
ceremoniously observed in the country, blunted the sentiments 
of piety in her people, and corrupted their notions of the very 
fundamentals of divine worshix), that a native [Hindu] scarcely 
ever thinks of worshipping his god except by means of unin- 
telligible sounds which he has been taught to articulate 
without understanding their meaning, and to which he attri- 
butes a more than magical efficacy in propitiating the gods. 
« . . The Hindu ritual, of which the largest portion is care- 
fully concealed from the vast majority of the inhabitants 
^ie., in Sanskrit] , and no portion whereof can be used by the 
servile classes, but in the presence and under the superinten- 
dence of the twice-born, has entirely disregarded the duty of 
rendering a rational and spiritual service to God. . . . It is the 
voice, no less of reason than of revelation, that hymns are 
uttered by means of words which the understanding does not 
comprehend, and can never expect a hearing or acceptance 
from Him . . . who, though a God that heareth prayer, 
cannot be expected to take pleasure in the mere acoustic of a 
religious ceremony.’”^ As an illustration of the foregoing 
remarks is the following story from one of the Furanas. A 
man, in the hour of death being thirsty, called to his son, 
nfumed Nurayana, to bring him a little water. Vishnu, hear- 
ing the man repeating one of his names, though the idea of 
the god was not in the mind of the dying man, was so pleased 
that he sent his messengers to convey him safely to heaven, and 
save him from Yama, the king of Hades and the judge of 
men. 

As some shrines promise special blessings — r.y., Jagan- 
n&tha promises pardon, Benares certain entrance into heaven, 
&o. — ^many visit them in the hope of obtaining ^e particular 
benefit promised there ; but what is the desire and aim of 
the Hindu in his ordinary acts of worship ? The following 
extract from the Vishnu Furaoa puts in a clear and definite 
* Calattta Reviev, yo}, W. jf. 142. 
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fonn the benefits the worshipper may obtain from worshipping; 
him: 

“He who pleases Vishnu obtains all terrestrial enjoyments, 
heaven, final liberation, and, in a word, all his wishes find 
gratification with whom Vishnu is pleased. How is he to 
be rendered complaisant ? The supreme Vishnu is propitiated 
by a man who obseires the institution of caste, order, and 
purificatory practices; no other path is the way to please 
him. He who offers sacrifice, sacrifices to him ; he who 
murmurs prayers, prays to him ; he who injures living, crea- 
tures, injures him ; for Hexi is all beings. He is propitiated 
by him who follows the duties prescribed for his caste ; who 
does good to others, never utters abuse, calumny, or untruth ; 
who coVets not another’s wife or wealth ; who never beats or 
slays any animate or inanimate thing ; and who is diligent 
in the service of the gods. Brahmans, and religious precep- 
tors.” 

1. Worldly prosperity, or deliverance from some present 
or threatened evil. 

With the great bulk of the people who visit the temples on 
ordinary occasions, it is with the definite hope of obtaining 
some desired object that the journey is undertaken. In times 
of sickness or trouble of any kind, the superstitious will 
make a vow that if deliverance is obtained a goat or goats 
wil} be sacrificed to ElUi, or a pilgrimage to Puri undertaken, 
or sacred water will be brought from the holy river and 
poured forth on, or in firont of, some particular image. The 
idea of being able to purchase the favour of a special deity 
by their act of worship is a most common one. Bribery 
is one of the most common vices of the people. When a trial 
was pending, it used to be the common practice to bribe all 
connected with the court, from the judge to the lowest ofiicer; 
and it was pretty well understood that the possessor of the 
longest purse would win the case. Now the European officers 
are known to be above suspicion in this respect, but it is 
believed by the people, and by their superior officers too, that 
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the native officials of the lower courts are frequently bought 
in this manner. The same idea seems to prevail amongst 
the people respecting their gods — a costly offering being 
made, or a wearisome and dangerous journey being under* 
taken, in the belief that this act of homage will render the god 
propitious. That this is the case is farther evident from the 
fulsome language which is addressed to these deities in turn. 
'Whoever the god addressed may be, as the deliverer from 
threatened danger, or the giver of some desired boon, he or 
she is the suprenie beiivj. It is nothing more nor less with 
many of tlie people than an attempt to bribe the deity into 
compliance with their wishes ; the idea of a God of love and 
goodness, who is ready without solicitation to do good to all 
His creatures, is unknown in Hinduism. God is regarded 
rather as an enemy whose favour must be purchased, a judge 
whose decisions can be influenced by gifts and service ; this 
is by far the commonest notion that i^revails throughout the 
country. Of the multitudes who flock to the festivals, it is 
not love that attracts, but fear that drives them there. “ If 
we do not go,” they say, “ our crops will fail, our children or 
our husbands will die, our enemies will trample over us.” 
If there is no special boon to be asked, there is this general 
evil to be averted. 

2. Heligious merit. 

It is a most common and widespread notion that a man by 
doing any extraordinary deed (supererogation), such as the 
setting up of an image in his house, visiting the shrine of 
any deity, bathing, pilgrimage, incurring bodily suffering, 
can have a certain number of good deeds written down to 
his credit, which will be an equivalent -for a certain amount 
of sins, caused by neglects of duty or by the committal 
of actual offences. A balance will be struck when he leaves 
the world, and his future condition depend^ upon the pre- 
ponderance of good or evil. If good outweighs the evil, 
his next birth will be higher ; if the evil preponderate, he 
wSi sink in the scale of creation. A low-caste man may, by 
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Ills meritorious acts, become a Brahman in a succeeding 
birth; and, in like manner, a Brahman through sin may sink 
intQ a lower caste. Hence the religious are ever trying to lay 
up a stock of jnmya (merit), which will stand on the credit 
side of their account in the day of judgment. And though 
there are manifold ways prescribed for getting rid of sin, it 
seems to be a settled conviction, as it is explicitly declared 
in their Sastras,- that pardon of sin is impossible. As a 
man’s works so will be his reward. But if there is no pardon, 
no forgiveness on God’s part, there is the payment or the 
giving of an equivalent on theirs. And this is what is 
meant by their works of metit ; it is an attempt, by means of 
religious acts, over and above what is absolutely necessary, 
to make a sort of set-off against their sins. 

As far as lean gather from observation and conversation with 
the people, by their acts of worship there is no attempt after 
real purity of heart, the conquering of an evil nature, and a 
desire to please God in return for His goodness. Men sin at 
the shrines as they do in their homes, and on their return as 
before their visit. Nor is it thought anything remarkable 
that this should be so, excepting perhaps in the case of those 
who have left their homes, and gone to some sacred place in 
the hope of ending their days there. In cases of this kind I 
have heard of a higher, purer life being attempted, and of the 
expectation of this by those who know them. But certainly 
there is neither the attempt nor expectation of this in the 
minds of the large majority of the people who jgo on pil- 
grimage. It is not that they may be made pure, biit that, by 
an act of penance, they inay give an equivalent to the gods 
for their sins. Sin and punishment are indissolubly joined 
together ; the penance of a pilgrimage is believed to be the 
punishment of sins committed, though in another form ; if 
this were not self-inflicted, the gods would bring upon them 
the natural penalty that by unalterable decrees have been 
Attached to the offences committed. 

The Hindu Scriptures contain many stories to show how 
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men and demons (Asiiras) even have, by their religious fer- 
vour and protracted penance, forced the gods to grant them 
the boon desired. Sometimes to their own hurt, often to the 
injury of the other deities, boons have been extracted from 
the gods by tlie pious acts of their worshippers ; and it will 
be easily seen how the people’s faith in their religious aots 
can be excited by the iian-ation of such stories. Even in the 
present day ■will be found those who in gi’eat distress approach 
the gods, in the belief that they can by persistent suffering 
compel them to do their bidding. 

The following is a typical story' of the power of penance. 
A demon king of Tripura by the force of his austerities ex- 
tracted a boon from Brahma, much against his will, that he 
should be invulnerable save by a son of Siva. As that deity 
had no son it seemed likely that he would remain for ever 
free from injury ; he therefore became so tyrannical that he 
even took by force treasures from the other gods, who in their 
distress repaired to Brahma for advice and help. As a boon 
once granted could not be withdrawn, it was arranged that 
Siva should have a son, through whom the common enemy of 
the gods >vas destroyed. In a similar manner a worshipper of 
Siva, named Hiranyakasipu, obtained a boon that he should 
not bo slain by man or beast, by day or night, in heaven, earth, 
or hell, presuming on which he made himself obnoxious to 
Vishnu, who exercised great ingenuity in getting rid of his 
foe without violating the letter of the promise Siva liad 
given him. He came as a man-lion, i.e., neither man or 
beast, slew his enerny at twilight, which was neither day or 
night, under the eaves of a house, which is proverbialy de- 
clared not to be in heaven, earth, or hell. In a chapter on 
the future life the benefits expected from worship will be 
further considered. 



CHAPTER IX. 

RELIGIOUS NOTIONS COMMON TO THE HINDUS 
GENERALLY. 

1. Uuiti/ of the Godhead. This will seem strange to those 
who hear of the vast number of deities worshipped by the 
Hindus ; yet it is a fact that there is scarcelj' any truth, as 
an article of faith, on which they are more agreed than this. 
** God is one without a Second,” is a phrase that is on 
the lips of every one who speaks about the deity. They 
freely confess that this One God made the heavens and the 
earth; that He is the Creator of all men, whatever their 
race, colour, and creed ; and that it is He who has made 
the distinctions between Hindus and those of other faiths. 
They explain their position in this manner : God is great and 
cannot be fully expressed by any one being ; all the gods, 
differing as they do in form and character, represent a part, 
but only a small part, of His immensity. And they have no 
difficulty whatever in admitting that it is possible that Jesus 
Christ is another of the many partial manifestations of this 
Great Being, and Christianity another form of religion 
equally good in itself as Hinduism, though not for them. 
It is the claim of Christians for the supremacy of Jesus that 
offends them ; were the Christian teacher willing to speak 
of Him as one of the Avataras, all that he advances in proof 
of this claim would be freely admitted by most of the Hindus. 
As an illustration of the belief m the unity of the Gbdliead, as 
has been noticed, each deity in his tiim is extolled as suxn’eme, 
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all the others being regai'ded as emanations from him. The 
same worshipxier will use the sa^e epithets in addressing 
any one of the gods, and so long as a general respect is 
shown to the other gods the Hindu has no objection to 3 raise 
against any one employing the most laudatory epithets to 
any of the deities in turn. At times, owing to the many 
manifestations of this one God, the followers of Hinduism are 
puzzled to know which is the cause of any calamity ; and 
hence it is not at all an uncommon thing for them to make 
vows to one after another in the hope tliat they may discover 
and so be able to appease the one whom they imagine has 
beep offended. 

2. Belief in the holiness of God, and at the same time belief in 
the immoral character of His incarnations. When asked the 
character of God the Hindus will repeat most glibly a 
string of attributes, most of which the devout Clmistian 
would admit as being truly descriptive of God. They will say 
He is without beginning or end ; tnithful, holy in nature, 
righteous in act, pure, merciful, almighty, all-wise, every- 
where present ; and yet they as firmly believe that this same 
God, when incarnate amongst men, was a “ man of like pas- 
sions with ourselves ; ” using His greater wisdom and power 
for the doing of greater evil. The stories of Siva’s infidelity 
towards his wife and their consequent quarrels; Krishna’s 
unbounded licentiousness (he is generally represented and 
worshipped not with his own wife but with the wife of 
another man) ; Bama’s ignorance of his wife’s whereabouts 
when she was carried off by Havana, and his inability then 
to rescue her, and, when found, his inability to say whether 
she had continued true to him during her enforced residence 
in Ceylon, are as fully believed as the moral attributes of God 
just mentioned. And further, though God is declared to be 
almighty, we read of demons or men by the power of their 
religious fervour making even the deities to tremble with 
fear lest they should lose their thrones and divine honours. 
Hindus have admitted to me that they should be very sorry 
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for tlic gods to live near them and their families; and 
it has passed into a proverb, that whilst the teaching the 
gods have given is good and worthy to be followed, the 
example they have set is bad and unfit to be copied. In the 
present day there are philosophizing men who try to explain 
away a good deal of the worst teaching of the Puranas in 
this respect, and to give a poetical interpretation to the 
stories of the varied immoralities of the gods; but the 
mass of the people believe these accounts in their most 
literal form, and merely say that acts permitted to the 
gods arc forbidden to men. The most disgusting stories 
are to be found in the sacred writings, with which the 
common people are made familiar ; stories that exidain the 
reason why certain emblems are worshipped as the represen- 
tatives of certain gods ; and in front of the images, as soon 
as the strictly religious part* of the ceremonies are over, most 
“ fleshly ” voluptuous songs are sung, not merely for the de- 
lectation of the people, but for the amusement of the deity 
too. Generally speaking, the Hindus profess to believe in a 
Supreme Deity, who is holy, pure, and good ; but the mani- 
festations of that Deity in every case are opposed in character 
to this ideal Being. And yet it is most difficult to enable 
them to see the incongruity of this faith. 

3. Belief in innumerable incarnations. 

The Hindu who professes to believe in millions of incar- 
nations of deity, finds no difficulty in adding to this number 
at any time ; hence we see that when any great teacher or 
reformer arises he is either deified during his lifetime or 
by his followers after his death. Buddha, although a most 
stern and successful opx^onent of the poxiular Hinduism, was 
seen to be far too influential to be regarded as an ordinary 
mortal, and so he is declared to have been nu iiicamation of 
Vishnu, who axipeared for the special x>urx)obe of deceiving 
men and leading the devout worshixipers of the gods into 
heresy, that by this means their ijower might be diminished. 
Ghaitanya, who three, centuries ago was an ordinaiy teacher 
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of a new sect, became exalted to divinity, and is now wor- 
shipped with as great veneration as Krishna, whose devoted 
servant he professed to be. So earnest was the devotion of 
some of Keshub Chunder Sen’s followers a few years ago, 
that they addressed him in terms differing but little hrom 
those employed in the worship of God; and there can be 
little doubt that, but for fear of public opinion, that same 
tendency would have led his followers to place him amongst 
the gods. Even now, no one is allowed to sit upon the 
platform in the mandir (church) where he sat to teach, as 
though he were still the minister or teacher, present in 
spirit though absent in body. The addition of another in- 
carnation is a comparatively easy matter with the Hindu. 
But the clumsiest of all is certainly that of Buddha, men- 
tioned above, where the deity is said to have come down to 
earth simply to lead devout men into error, because of the 
immei ise merit they gained through their earnest devotion. 

4. Ihe belief in Maya. 

This term, meaning illusion, plays 4 very important part 
in the philosophy of the Hindus, but 1 wish to speak of it 
here only as it influences the religious life of the people. 
The common notion of the mass of the people is, that the 
world and all that is are an emanation &om God ; that 
as the snail comes out from the shell and can withdraw itself 
at will from sight, so the universe has come out from God, 
and He can withdraw all into Himself. And yet, though all 
things are God in other forms, men think of themselves as 
something different from Him ! This is all Maya, or illusion. 
True wisdom consists in realizing the oneness of all things 
with God ; and when this is done the man’s separate exist- 
ence ends, and he gains true blessedness in reunion with the 
Divine Spirit. The common phrase the people use is that 
creation is the play or sport of God. He was iired of being 
alone, and for His own amusement formed the world from 
Himself; all the pains and miseries and vexations of life 
come from the influence of Msya, from the individual 
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imagining himself to be something distinct from God. There 
are several ways by which this illusion can bo overcome. 
Some seek to overcome it by the observance of the rites of 
religion, by obtaining merit that shall greatly overbalance 
the sins of life ; but when it is gained in this way, by some 
it is taught that it is only a partial, temporary blessedness 
that is secured. The best way of all is by meditating on the 
identity of the soul with God, until the mind becomes con- 
scious of nothing else. In other words, as it seems to an 
outsider, supreme bliss consists in having no knowledge and 
no desires ; indifference to heat and cold, hunger and thirst, 
■day and night, self and the world. A life of inaction is tlie 
noblest man can live ; and a life without thought is better 
than an active, self-denying one. Certainly most of those 
who are thus seeking bliss appear almost idiotic. Their life 
is perfectly useless to themselves and to others, and their 
chief virtue consists in indifference to the comforts and con- 
veniences, or the pains and disappointments of life. It 
always appeared to me that the ideal of human life, as illus- 
trated by these men, gives the most complete condemnation 
of Hinduism next to that of the character of the incarnations 
of deity. 

5 . Pantheism. 

Connected with, in a* sense, as an putcomc from it, is the 
general belief in Pantheism : Go^ is everything ; everything 
is God. I have heard .men exclaim repeatedly,.** I am part 
of God ; ” and it is a most common reply, when it is attempted 
to show the evil .of sin, that sin is not sin, i.e., not violation 
of God’s law ; tliat man’s acts, whether good or evil, arc not 
his own; he does simply what God compels him to do. 
Nothing tends more to blight a man’s moral sense than this 
loss of the sense of freedom and moral responsibility ; and yet 
it is the common belief of the large majority of the Hindus. 
They will laugh at illustrations such as that of the Judge 
and the Prisoner; — ** I was impelled by God to strike that 
man, I am therefore not responsible ; but I am aho impelled 
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by Grod to punish you ” — and yet go away quite comfortable 
in the assurance of their own immunity from punishment 
for similar deeds. It is most generally believed and most 
freely admitted, that God induces men to sin, as He induces 
them at other times to do right ; and that the blame in the 
one case and the merit in the other is God’s, not man’s. 
The idea is rejected that we are conscious of freedom of 
choice, and that upon this alone rests the possibility of a 
just judgment of mankind by God. It is argued that since. 
** God is everywhere, He must be in me ; and if He is in me. 
He, being mightier than I, must induce me to act as He 
wishes.” When it is remembered that the gods themselvee 
were not over-scrupulous in their conduct, it need occasion 
less surprise that it can be believed that He would induct 
men to sin also. 

6. Fate. 

Ko doctrine is more commonly and implicitly believed 
than this, that all man’s life is arranged by the deity, and 
that it is useless for him to attempt to go against the Divine 
decrees ; all that man can do is to submit. During the first 
few days of a child’s life the deity is believed to write a 
sketch of his career on the forehead, and what is written is said 
to be inevitable. Hence when trouble comes it is regarded 
as a snfScient explanation to say, It is written.” There is 
only one way, so far as I know, of gaining an alteration 
of this destiny, viz., by bathing in a tank at Benares, whero 
it is promised to the bathers that they can obtain a success- 
ful issue for their plans, although the opposite has been 
written by the gods. No doctrine seems to be more necessary 
to India than this — that it is not enough to say, “ God mend 
all,” but that man must help Him to mend what needs atten- 
tion. This bowing to Fate paralyzes effort,- and multitudes 
die year by year through its baneful influence. In times of 
sickness remedial measiures will not be tried, because if it 
is written that the patient must die he urill die, whatever 
trouble be taken or expense incurred. 
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From what has already been said on the snlgect of Hindu 
worship, it will be noticed that there is nothing in the 
example of the gods to lead to purity of heart and life, and 
the ritual observed in the public and private worship has 
no tendency in this direction, whilst many of the attendant 
ceremonies have just the opposite tendency, it occasions no 
surprise that a man who strictly observes the rules of his 
particular caste, and repeats the mantras of his gmru, and is 
liberal in his offerings to the temples or gurus, is accounted 
a good Hindu, whatever his moral character may be. The 
practical side of religion, as seen in the renunciation of sin 
and the obtaining of a pure nature, is almost forgotten 
in Hinduism. That there are some truthful, pure-hearted 
men there can be no doubt, but it is not the result of their 
strict adherence to their religion that has made them so. The 
Salgram^, the ammonite used as a representation of Vishnu 
— which is accounted by the Vaishnavas as the most holy 
thing on earth — is a form into which he is said to have 
changed himself when his wife metamorphosed one of his 
mistresses into the Tulsi plant, in order that he might con- 
tinue near to her. The associations of Hinduism have a de- 
moralizing, polluting influence. And it is freely admitted by 
the more thoughtful that nowadays it does not matter what a 
man believes or does so long as he attends to the restrictions 
and duties of his caste, whilst caste itself is losing much of 
its influence over the educated and thoughtful of the people. 
Love to God and love to man are certainly not the natural 
outcome of the close observance of caste regulations, and 
of the most scrupulous performance of the rites of the Hindu 
religion. 
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CHAPTER I. 


THE POSITION OF WOMAN, AS TAUGHT IN THE SlSTRAS.* 

At first sight it may appear strange in a work on the Hindu 
Religion to devote a book to the position of woman. In 
€hristian countries, where woman is. regarded as the equal 
and companion of man, if writing of those brought up 
In the Christian religion, where the highest privileges are 
obtainable by all who seek them, of course this would not be 
necessary. But as in India the position of woman is so 
inferior to that of man, and as this inferiority has the sane* 
tion of the Hindu sacred writings, it is necessary to a com> 
plete view of the Hindu religion that this should be most 
clearly stated. 

It is commonly asserted by the Hindus, when their atten- 
tion is called to the prevalent custom amongst the middle 
and upper classes of society of immuring their wives in the 
prison-like rooms known as the Zenana Ehanah, or women’s 
apartments, and of preventing them firomvisif ingother houses, 
excepting their own fathers, that this custom arose either 
in imitation or through fear of the Mussulman conquerors. 
Under the rule of the Mahommedan princes, their wives’ and 
daughters’ persons not being safe, the system that prevails in 
the present day came into fashion. They admit that the 
liberty enjoyed by ladies in England may not have been 
given to the ladies of India, but at the same time they were 
not kept in anything like the same seclusion as that which 

* Calcutta Review, voL zxxvi. p. 815. 
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prevails amongst them to-day. This may be to a large 
extent tme, but it certaiuly cannot be accepted as a full state- 
ment of the case. For, as we shall see directly, it is to the 
teaching of Manu, whose work was compiled about 900 b.c., 
that we must look for the origin of this system. In his work 
we find teaching so evil, and laws so cruel concerning 
woman, that no Mussulman invasion was necessary to account 
for the want of confidence in woman’s honour and virtue 
that is almost universal. It may be that when the con- 
querors came, some fifteen centuries after the»> laws had been 
in force, they put the crown upon the arch which was already 
waiting for them. Their unscrupulous conduct may have 
tightened the chains by which woman was already enslaved. 
There is, however, no doubt that the lessons of this old law- 
giver were quite sufficient of themselves to account for all we 
see around uS in India to-day. The Mussulmans conquered 
other countries besides India, but it is only in that country, 
where Manu’s book was already in authority, that we find 
women regtoded as altogether unworthy of the respect and 
trust of their husbands. 

In some respects the women of Greece and Borne were 
treated as they are at the present time in India. In a speech 
delivered by an Athenian on his trial for the murder of his 
wife’s seducer, we gain an insight into the customs that then 
prevailed in Athens. He assures the judge that whilst he 
treated her kindly, he did not allow her to be master of his 
fortune, nor of her own actions. After she became a mother, 
he says, he placed more confidence in her, and allowed her 
to go out of his house unattended by himself, to be present 
at the funeral ceremonies of her mother-in-law. And it was 
whilst away from home on that occasion that she was seen 
by her seducer, and by means of her servant induced to listen 
to his evil proposals. Browne, in his work on their Civil Law, 
says of the Bomans that wives were dismissed not only for 
want of chastity, or for being of intolerable temper, but for 
the slightest causes,” and furtlier, that '* Giey were never con- 
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sidered to have attained the age of reason and experience, 
but were condemned to the perpetual tutelage of parents, 
husband, and guardians.” This last passage is almost 
identical with one of the lessons given by Manu. 

We shall now examine the teaching of the Hindu Law 
Books on the position of woman. 

She must ever be in a state of dependence upon and of 
obedience to others. ** By a girl, or by a young woman, or 
by a woman advanced in years, nothing must be done, even 
in her own dwelling-place, according to her mere pleasure. 
In childhood must a female be dependent on her father, in 
youth on her husband, her lord being dead, on her sons. A 
woman must never seek independence.” The commentators 
add a few words to provide for all contingencies: "If she 
have no sons she must be dependent .on and subject to the 
near kinsmen of her husband; if he have left no kins- 
men, on those of her fatlier ; or, if she have no paternal 
kinsmen, on the sovereign.” 

This legislation is perfectly one-sided. Though the hus- 
band be altogether bad, though he be cruel and untrue te 
his wife, this does not at all free her from her obligation to 
him, as the following passage clearly teaches: "Though 
unobservant of approved usages, or enamoured of another 
woman, or devoid of good qualities, yet a husband must 
constantly be revered as a god by a virtuous wife.” t The 
result of this law is that when a husband, as frequently is 
the case, is unfaithful to his wife, and it is known that he 
has other women in his keeping, there is no redress for the 
injured wife. She cannot obtain a divorce from him ; and, 
were such a coarse possible, she would be treated in her own 
family as a widow ; i.e., as we shall presently show, her life 
would be made as wretched as man’s ingenuity could conceive. 

The wife, according to the same authority, has no separate 
independent existence apart from her husband. She is for- 

* " Dhamia Sastrs,” ohsp. t. pp. 162, 163. 
t Chap. T. p. 164. 
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bidden the comfort even of approaching the gods in her own 
name and on her own behalf. No sacrifice is allowed to 
women apart from their husbands, no religious rite, no 
fasting. As far only as a wife honours her husband, so far 
eho is exalted in heaven. A faithful wife who wishes to attain 
in heaven the mansion of her husband must do nothing 
unkind to him, be he living or dead.” * This seems to be 
about the most cruel of all these laws : a woman is denied 
free access to the gods in her own name. Of course women 
are to be found in large numbers at the shrines, at the sacred 
bathing-places, &c. ; but it is only as an appendage of tbeir 
lords : only in his name can they reach the ear of heaven. 
It is further declared that women have no concern with 
the text of the Vedas. This is lawfully settled. Having, 
therefore, no evidence of law, and no knowledge of expiatory 
texts, sinful women must be as foul as falsehood itself. And 
this is a . fixed rule.” In perfect accord with this is the 
teaching of some of the sects that women cannot obtain 
Anal emancipation, the highest bliss of heaven. They must 
be re-born into the world as men : thus, and thus only, is the 
highest blessedness available for them. Of the religious acts 
that may be performed by women in their own name we shall 
speak later on. 

The bond uniting a woman to her husband is indissoluble 
oven by death. Widow-remarriage is said, on good authority, 
to be not contrary to the general teaching of the Hindu 
Scriptures, and consequently a law permitting it has been 
passed by the Government of India; but Manu certainly 
teaches that a widow must continue her widowhood until her 
death, and the general sentiment of the community is so 
strongly opposed to widow-remarriage, that those who have 
availed themselves of this act have been otttcasted by their 
fellows. Mann’s teaching is as follows: “Let her (the 
widow) emaciate her body by living voluntarily on pure 
Aowers, roots, and fruit ; but let her not, when her lord is 
* Chap. V. pp. 165, 166. 
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deceased, even pronounce the name of another man. Let 
her continue until death, forgiving all injuries, performing 
harsh duties, avoiding every sensual pleasure, and cheerfully 
practising the incomparable rules of virtue which have been 
followed by such women as were devoted to one only husband.” 
“ A widow who, from a wish to bear children, slights her 
deceased husband by marrying again, brings disgrace on 
herself here below, and shall be excluded from the seat of 
her lord. Issue begotten on a woman by any other than her 
husband \i.e., of course, her first husband] is here declared to 
be no progeny of hers, . . . nor is a second husband allowed 
in any part of this code to a virtuous woman. She who 
neglects her former husband, though of a lower class, and 
takes another of a higher, becomes despicable in this world.” 
But how different is the case with man ! A few verses on 
we read : “A twice-born man, versed in the sacred ordinances, 
must burn with hallowed fire and fit implements of sacrifice, 
his wife dying before him, if she was of his own class and 
lived by these rules, i.e., virtuously; having thus kindled 
sacred fires and performed funeral rites for his wife who died 
before him, he may marry again, and again light the nuptial 
fire.” * A man may marry as often as he may wish, but the 
widow must remain unmarried until her death. And it is no 
uncommon thing for a widower, who has performed the 
funeral rites for his wife, to go through the marriage ceremony 
with a new wife, after an interval of only a few weeks. There 
is, however, this fact to be remembered, that his new wife 
being but a child, it may be necessary for him to live alone 
for years ere she is old enough to join him. 

During her life the position assigned to the wife by Mann 
is one of entire subjection to her husband, and in order to 
ensure obedience he ordains tliat it is quite within a 
husband’s rights to inflict corporal punishment upon her if 
she prove disobedient. “ A wife, a son, a servant, a pupil, 
and a younger brother, may be corrected, when they commit 

• Bk. T. p. 167, flf. 
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faults, with a rope or a small shoot of a cane.” This seems 
to be generally admitted as a perfectly right position by the 
women. A servant in my employ had married a second wife, 
and expected the elder woman not only to earn her own 
living, but to give up her wages to him, that he might indulge 
his own passion for strong drink, and bo able to maintain his 
new wife in comi)arative idleness at home. Occasionally the 
woman resented this, and was thrashed most severely for her 
contumacy. On one occasion, when her husband was more 
violent than usual, and threatened to murder her, she came 
to me for advice, and agreed to go- the next day before a 
magistrate, to obtain legal protection against her husband. 
On the following day, when I suggested that we should attend 
court, she uilected surprise at my suggestion, and gave what 
appeared to her a sulhcient reason for continuing to endure 
his cruel treatment, as she said, “ He is my husband, cannot 
he do as he likes with mo ? ” 

Concerning the moral nature of woman, Manu speaks in no 
measured terms, and his opinion is (^uite endorsed by other 
writers on morals, as we shall see. “ It is the nature of 
women in this world to caxise men to sin.” “ A female, 
indeed, is able to draw from the right path in this life, not a 
fool only, but even a sage, and can lead him in subjection to 
desire or to wrath.” There can be no doubt whatever that 
it is this low opinion of woman tliat is the ultimate cause of 
the greater part of his legislation concerning her. 

Although the wife must honour her husband as her god, 
and must remain a widow after his death, the husband, on the 
other hand, may, after seven years of marriage, if there be no 
son bom, supersede ller by another wife : nay, it is taught by 
Manu that ” a wife who speaks unkindly may be put aside 
without delay. ... If a wife drinks, shows, hatred to her 
lord, is mischievous, or wastes his property, she may at all 
times be superseded by another wife.” 

Hitherto, in giving the laws respecting woman’s position, 
I have quoted only from Manu’s ” Dharma Sastra,” a work 
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that is regarded as of the highest authority by the Hindus. 
The following extracts will show the position he occupies as a 
religious lawgiver amongst the Hindus of all classes. 

Of Manu’s antiquity and reality there can be no doubt. 
... It is clear that the code was compiled by a Brahman 
well versed in the lore of the Vedas, and to a certain extent 
in the Avays of the world, thus combining secular and book 
knowledge at once. Nor, again, is there any doubt as to 
Manu’s being the main fountain whence the religious obser- 
vances of a country where every custom is based on religion, 
the hopes and the fears of the Hindu in this life and in the next, 
the various regulations of society and intercourse, marriage 
and inheritance, birthrights and funeral pyres, spring and 
are perpetuated. This is indeed the Silstra to which learned 
and unlearned alike appeal. The well-read Pundit, when we 
ask of him the reason for this or that custom, will base his 
answer on a text from Manu. The secular Hindu, nay, the 
unlettered ryot, while pleading in extenuation of some grave 
folly sanctioned by the transmission of ages, unconsciously 
repeats the substance of some time-honoured sloke. But 
most Hindus, if asked the age and date of their great legis- 
lator, would answer in a breath that he was the son of the 
‘ self-existent,’ that he was taught his laws by Brahma in 
one hundred thousand verses, and that finally he gave them 
in an abridged form to his son Bhrigu, who gave them cur- 
rency to the world.” “ It is not a system of uncompromising 
ambition or unmingled priestcraft suddenly erected by some 
enterprising Brahman for those Avhom his arms had van- 
quished in the field.” “ It covers nearly all varieties of 
human life. It gives laws to kings and councils, to pleaders 
and clients, to the husbandman in the field and the mahajan 
on the ship ; and it lays down the law which is to regulate 
man in every relationship of life into which he can enter. 
And in many respects its laws are as thorouglily acknow- 
ledged by the mass of the Hindus to-day as when the code 
was originally drawn up. And not only does the system 
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deal with overt acts, but is as careful to regulate and to 
dilate upon the thoughts and desires of men which could 
hardly be referred to in the secrets of the confessioaial. It 
is a strange mixture, for there, iu startling relief, contrasting 
as the vivid lightning on the black thunder cloud, will be 
seen in perhaps one and the same page puerilities of thought 
joined with masculine vigour of mind ; Baconian profundity 
and bold truisms ; the manners of Confucius or of Socrates 
with those of the most Jesuitical dishonesty ; Draco’s stern- 
ness and the simplicity of patriarchal simplicity ; the polite- 
ness of Chesterfield and the rampant pride of Brahmanical 
domination ; wise saws straight as a sunbeam, and casuistry 
tortuous and at variance with itself; sensible views of natural 
history, and vague and childish solutions of the most common 
phenomena ; truth and falsehood ; darkness and light ; and 
much that is noble and admirable in morals, with all that is 
vile and degraded of superstitions.’’ Evidently he wrote at 
times as though men were good ; at other times, seeing cer- 
tain evils prevailing, he gives a sort of sanction to them, as 
though he saw that at present there was no reasonable hope 
of their being prevented; e.g.., “he legalizes abduction, and 
makes it one of the eight forms of marriage.” 

Before passing on to notice the present position of woman, 
I shall add a few words from a code of Hindu laws drawn up 
at the close of the last century by order of the Government 
of the day for the guidance of the judicial officers. The 
Hindus were to be judged according to their own time- 
honoured laws and customs — hence the necessity for some 
authority. It will be seen from the few extracts given that 
the spirit, and almost the words of Mann, reappear’ in this 
more modern code. 

“ A man both day and night must keep his wife so much 
iu subjection that she by no means be mistress of her own 
actions. If the wife have her own free will, notwithstanding 
she be sprung from a superior caste, she will yet behave 
amiss.” This passage is followed by another almost identical 
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with the one quoted from Manu, declaring that her father 
husband, sons, &o., must have her under their care. 
woman is not to be relied on.” 

“ A woman who always abuses her husband shall be treated 
with good advice for a year-, if she does not amend with one 
year’s advice, and does not leave off abusing her husband, 
he shall no longer hold any communication with her, nor 
keep her any longer near him, but shall provide her with 
food and clothes. A woman who dissipates or spoils her own 
property, ... or who has an intention to murder her hus- 
band, and is always quarrelling with everybody, or who eats 
before her husband eats, such woman shall be turned out of 
the house,” 

“A woihan shall never go out of the house without the 
consent of her husband; . . . shall never hold discourse with 
a strange man; • . . shall not laugh without drawing her 
veil over her face ; shall pay a proper respect to the Deity, 
her husband’s father, her spiritual guide, and the guests, and 
shall not eat until she has served them with victuals. A 
woman shall never go to a stranger’s house, shall not stand 
at the door, and must never look out of a window.” 

If a man goes on a journey, his wife shall not divert 
herself by play, nor see any public show, nor laugh, nor 
dress herself in jewels and fine clothes, nor see dancing, nor 
hear, music, nor sit at the window, nor ride out, nor behold 
anything choice and rare ; but shall fasten well the house 
door, and remain private. She shall not eat any dainty 
victuals, blacken her. eyes with eye-powder, or view her face 
in a mirror. She shall never exercise herself in any such 
agreeable employment during the absence of her husband.” 

** It is proper for a woman, after her husband’s death, to 
bum herself in the fire with his corpse ; every woman who 
thus burns herself shall remain in Paradise witli her hus- 
band 85,000,000 years by destiny.” The text does not say 
how it will be if the husband is unworthy of attaining all 
these years of blessedness. If his deeds demand the punish- 
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meut of bell, is it the duty of a faithful wife, as a reward for 
her self-immolation, to go there with him ? “If she cannot 
burn, she must iii tliat case preserve an inviolable chastity ; 
if she remains chaste, she goes to Paradise ; and if she does 
not, she goes to hell.” 

“Confidence must not be placed in woman.” “If one 
trust a woman, without doubt he must wander about the 
streets as a beggar.” 

Founded upon and in harmony with the spirit of these 
laws are proverbs commonly known and aqcQpted by the 
people. “Blind sons support their parents, but a prince’s 
daughters extract money from them ; ” i.e., sons, however 
weak and helpless naturally, will nevertheless prove helpful 
to their parents, whilst daughters will simply prove a source 
of constant expense and trouble. “ Unless a daughter dies, 
she cannot be praised for her virtue i,e , that women are 
so frail, that however good and pure their lives* may have 
been, there is no certainty that th^y will continue so. 

It is true that in one passage Manu speaks a little more 
kindly of woman than he did in the texts quoted above. In 
one place he says that “ good women, eminently fortunate and 
worthy of reverence, irradiate the houses of their lords, and 
between them and Lakshmi, the goddess of abundance, there 
is no diversity whatever.” In another passage he says : 
“ Where females are honoured the deities are pleased, and 
when they are dishonoured religion becomes useless.” But 
as this is so utterly opposed to his. general teaching, a writer 
in the Calcutta licview says truly, that “ as Manu’s * Insti- 
tutes ’ were evidently a compilation, had there been new and 
revised editions of his work, these gallant expressions would 
have been eliminated.” 

I have gone rather fully into the legal position of woman 
as taught in the Hindu writings, because it will be seen, 
when we come to consider their condition at the present 

* “ Code of Hiada Laws,” 1776, pp. 285, 286. 
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^ay, that Manu legislation of 2000 years ago is still sub- 
otantially the law of the Hindu community. 

It must not be overlooked, however, that before Manu’s day 
a very different state of affairs existed. In the Vedic times 
it is evident that woman was regarded more as her husband’s 
companion, was treated with more confidence and respect, 
and was permitted to join her husband in the public religious 
festivals. “ The original normal Vedic idea of religious worship 
appears to have been that it should be performed by a married 
couple, the husband officiating and his wife assisting. The 
normal household had one husband and one wife on a level 
of equality at the hearth, which was the altar of sacrifice. 
The wife had charge of the sacred vessels, prepared the 
sacrifice, and even sometimes composed the hymn.” But 
even in the Vedic hymns, whilst sons are prayed for, and 
blessings implored on their behalf, daughters arc not asked 
for, nor is intercession made for them. In one passage the 
inferiority of woman is implied as “ the highest praise which 
the Bishi Syavaswa could give to a queen, his greatest 
benefactor, who had not only treated him with reverence, but 
had given him a herd of cattle, and costly ornaments, and 
put him in the w'ay of obtaining the woman on whom ho liad 
set his heart. ‘ Sasiyasi, though a female, is more excellent 
than a man who reverences not the gods, nor bestows wealth,* 
on the principle that a living dog is better than a dead lion.”* 
Several of the hymns rfiow, further, that tlie old Aryans had 
not the highest opinion of woman’s purity and virtue. 

In the Epic Poems, scenes are described which are quite 
at variance with the prevailing custom of secluding women. 
The Mahabharata has stories of Swayambaras, i.e., festivals 
held at which piincesses selected their husbands from a host 
of admirers, reminding one of the jousts and tournaments of the 
Westmm world. Meetings were held at w’hich neighbouring 
princes were invited, and the prize for excellence in archery 
was the hand of the fair princess, who was permitted in those 
• “.The Vedic Bcligion,” p. 165. 
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days to see and be seen by others. In one of these the skill 
displayed was far in excess of anything that is heard of in 
the present age. The target was a fish suspended from the 
top of a high pole, the competitors not being allowed to 
look directly at the object, but to shoot as they saw its 
reflection only in a vessel of water. Several competitors 
tried and failed. At length came Arjuna, the friend of 
Krishna, who was treated with the laughter and ridicule of 
several as he approached the place of trial ; but hitting the 
mark, he carried off the prize, much to the chagrin and envy 
of those who had ridiculed him. 

From the various forms of marriage, as they are termed by 
Manu, it is evident that women enjoyed far more freedom 
than is permitted now, or some of these would have been 
impossible, except amongst the lowest orders of the people, 
who are unable, owing to their poverty, to immure their wives 
and daughters ; but, as mentioned previously, Manu evidently 
wished to give a sort of sanction to the customs he found 
prevailing which he was unable to suppress. 



CHAPTER II. 


THE PRESENT POSITION OF WOMAN. 

It should be understood that this account refers more especially 
to the women of the middle and upper classes in North India. 
The poorer people would, if it were possible, seclude their wives 
as do those in more favoured circumstances. But when we 
consider the stylo of house, or rather hut, in which the mass of 
the people live, and the fact that it is necessary for the wife to 
go to the markets, draw water, and attend to all the duties of 
the house, seclusion for them is impossible. But the desire 
to act in the same manner is almost universal. I have 
known household servants as scrupulous in keeping their 
wives hidden from the public gaze as men of large incomes. 
It is not, therefore, that the husbands of the poorer classes are 
more kind and trustful than the rich ; but simply that circum* 
stances are against their carrying out their wishes in this 
respect. 

The degradation of women commences from the very hour 
of their bkth. Whilst the story of Hannah, as written in 
the Book of Samuel, is true of every Hindu wife who has 
not been blessed with a son, daughters are seldom prayed 
for, nor is their advent in a family welcomed. Though other 
reasons of a secular nature may be given for the universal 
desire, for sons, it is doubtless the religious one, that a son is 
able tdperform successfully the funeral rites of his parents and 
ancestors, that hasthe greatest influence. Unless theserites are 
properly performed, all a father’s good works go for nothing; he 
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must suffer in hell until some one performs them. A story is 
told in the Mahfibharata which enforces this duty. A man be- 
fore he had entered the marriage state determined to live an 
ascetic life. In process of time he came into the spirit world, 
and there saw four men in the greatest distress, hanging by 
their feet from the bough of a tree overhanging a deep precipice. 
JEtats were gnawing at the ropes which held their feet, so that 
they were in momentary expectation of being dashed to pieces. 
Entering into conversation with them, he found they were his 
father, grandfather, great-grandfather, and great-great-grand- 
father, doomed, thus to suffer because their descendant had 
refused to marry and provide one who could, by his perform- 
ance of the Shradha, deliver them from tlieir pains. Manu 
teaches, in the extravagant way common to Hindu writers, 
the immense benefits sous can confer on their families. A 
son born in a family where husband and wife, Brahmans, were 
married according to the Brahmfi form of marriage (i.e., where 
the wife was given and accepted without gifts on behalf of 
either party), “redeems from sin, if ho performs virtuous acts, 
ten ancestors, ten descendants, and himself the twenty -first 
person.” A son born after marriage, according to the Daivya 
rite (i.e., where a daughter, gaily dressed and laden with 
ornaments, is bestowed upon an officiating priest), can in like 
manner “ redeem seven and seven in higher and lower 
degrees. Sons of marriages, according to the PifijApatya 
rite, six; and those according to the Arsha. rite, three ancestors 
and three descendants.” It is interesting to see how the 
Boman Catholic doctrine of Purgatory, which makes the 
rescue of the souls of the departed depend upon the offerings 
of their living friends, has its counterpart* perhaps its oi’igin, 
in Hinduism. I once heard a priest in a Catholic Church 
exhorting his people to arrange for masses for the souls of their 
hiends based upon arguments that Hindus might well have 
used. 

Hindu wives not blessed w’ith sons give costly presents to 
the deities, undertake journeys to particular shrines, where 
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the boon of sons is promised to visitors, endure long and 
eevere fasts, and incur expense and fatigue to obtain this 
blessing. The trees near to the shrines are laden with stones, 
rags, &c., that superstitious women have tied there incom- 
'memoration of a vow, that if a son be given to them within 
a certain time, they will again visit the shrine with an offering 
of a certain value. Nor is this to be wondered at when it 
is taught by Manu that “a barren wife may be superseded 
by another in the eighth year (after marriage), she whose 
children are all dead in the tenth, she who brings forth only 
daughters in the eleventh.” In addition, then, to the negative 
pain of having no son to prove a comfort and su^ort, there is 
also the positive evil arising from the thought that she may have 
to give up her position of wife to another and more fortunate 
woman. And sometimes it happens that they are called upon 
to take a [second wife to the home, because of the dreaded 
consequences of having no son in the house to perform the 
funeral rites. In the names of many of the Hindus, a his* 
tory is suggested as in that of Samuel — “ asked of the Lord.” 
The names ILili Prasanna, Durgit Prasanna, &c., indicate that 
in the belief of the i)arents it was “by the favour” of the 
deities after whom the child is named that they were given ; 
and probably a vow had been previously made, that on the 
birth of the con an offering would be given at their shrine. 

But whilst there is this great desire to obtain sons, daughters 
are seldom prayed for. When a son is born there is great 
rejoicing in the &mily, and friends come with their congratu* 
lations ; but on the birth of a daughter there are no sounds 
indicative of gladness ^iu tlie house ; whilst, if friends call to 
see the fatheo:, it is with the offer of consolation. “ The Ben- 
gali Knlin Brahman secs in a daughter a bitter well-spring of 
anxiety, expense, and possible humiliation; for she must 
probably marry a man who already has many wives, most of 
whom he seldom sees ; she must live as a burden in her 
father’s house, and be exposed to manifold trials and temp- 
tations through the absence of her husband.” And what is 
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trae of the Kalin BrSlunan is true of the ordinary Hindn 
fanoily, only in a less degree. The girl must be married before 
she is twelve or thirteen years of age.; and to provide & 
hnsband will necessitate the expenditure of the savings of 
years; or, if there be no money in hand, debts will be con* 
tracted which it will take years to pay off. 

In the religious ceremonies pertaining to the births of 
diildren there is a marked difference in the treatment of 
boys and girla In order that the boy may be protected 
during the days of infancy and childhood, Sasthi, the special 
protectress of mothers and children, must be invoked on 
his behalf. She is propitiated with gifts that she may take 
the child under her care and save him from dangers incident 
to infancy. And on the fifth night after the boy’s birth the 
father is most carefiil to place in the room, where the mother 
and her helpless babe are lying, pen and ink, flowers and fruits, 
M that Yidhata, who is supposed to come down from heaven, 
to write ppon the infant’s forehead all the main events of his 
life, being pleased with the offerings, may write a favourable 
and prosperous history. But in the case of girls all this 
religious work is omitted. Girls seem to be regarded as 
unworthy of attention, and from their very advent into the 
world are regarded as far inferior to men. It is this which 
aoconnts largely for the practice of infanticide which has 
prevailed so commonly in many parts of India. 

We shall now pass on to notice the girlhood of Hindu 
women. Whilst the boys are early sent to school, as a rule 
fhe girls remam at home spending their time in play ; and, 
further, whilst the boys are initiated at the age of seven or 
eight into the Hindu system by the guru appointed for 
them by their father by whom they are taught the mantra, and 
are then free to worship the gods, the Hindk* girl’s whole 
reli^oas training has to do wiUi eertain ceremonies performed 
with the simple object of obtkinifig a husband, and that he 
may live long,* . Wtien it is remembered that these religious 
• The Hindus afi they arc,”, p. 8^, 
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rites are first perforr~ed when the girl is but five years of age, 
it will be evident that the children must be taught a great 
deal that it would be far better for them not to know at so 
tender an age. 

The following are the religious acts permitted to girls 

1. Siva Fuja, i.e,, the worship of Siva. The object sought 
by this ceremony is that she may obtain a husband as Siva. 
The origin of this rite appears to be the following -When 
Siva’s wife, Farvati, was angry with her father because he 
failed to invite her husband to his great sacrifice, she 
destroyed herself, and hence, among other names, is known as 
Sati, or the faithful wife. When she was bom again into the 
world as Durga, she was most anxious to be re-united to her 
husband ; but as he had just commenced a life of severe 
penance, there seemed to be little chance of obtaining 
her heart’s desire. However, she commenced to worship the 
ordinary image of her husband immediately in firont of Siva, 
who was engaged in meditation, whilst Ktlmadeva (the Indian 
cupid) promised to shoot an arrow at him whenever he raised 
his head. After a time, the opportunity coming, Kama let 
fly his arrow ; and Siva, seeing Durga engaged in his worship 
again became enamoured of her, and she obtained the 
blessing she sought. But Kama suffered for his part in the . 
transaction. A fierce fire issued from the third eye of Siva, 
which consumed the god of love to ashes. Little girls are 
taught to worship the image of Siva, 1ihat they, in like 
manner, may obtain a husband such as he was. But why 
they can desire one like him it is difiScult to say; he is con- 
sidered a model husband in this ceremony ; but the Furftnas 
teach that he watf anything but true to his wife, and the 
quarrels of Siva and Durga are anything but edifying reading. 
The ceremony is as follows : — ** On the 80th of Chaitra, the 
last day of the Bengali year, the Hindu girl is required to 
make two little earthen images of this god; and, placing 
them on Uie rind of a bel-fruit (wood apple) with leaves, she 
begins to perform his worship. Before doing so, she is en^ 
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joined to wash herself and change her clothes, a requirement 
which enforces upon her thus early — cleanliness, and purity in 
habits and manners, if not exactly in . thought and feeling. 
The mind being filled with young susceptibilities, she imbibes 
almost instinctively an increasing predilection for the per> 
formance of religious ceremonies. Sprinkling a few drops 
of holy water water from some of the sacred streams), 
she repeats the following words : ‘ All homage to Siva. . . . 
All homage to Hara (another name of Siva). All homage to 
Bajjara ’ (meaning by this two small earthen balls like peas, 
which are stuck on the body of the images). She is then to 
become absorbed in meditation about the form and attributes 
of the god, and afterwards she says her prayers three times 
in connection with Siva’s several names. Offerings of flowers 
and bel leaves are then presented to the god with an incan- 
tation (mantra). Being pleased, Siva is supposed to ask 
from heaven what Brata or religious ceremony Gauri (Durga) 
is performing. Gauri replies that she is worshipping Siva 
that she may get him for a husband, because Siva is a model 
husband.”^ 

2. Krishna Pnja, or the worship of Krishna. This is per- 
formed with the object of obtaining a good husband and sons. 

The two feet of the god being painted in white sandal-wood 
paste on a brass plate, the girl worships him with flowers and 
sandal-wood paste. The god, seeing this, is supposed to ask 
what girl worships his feet, and what boon she wahts. She 
replies, *May the prince of the kingdom be my husband; 
may I be beautiful and virtuous, and be the mother of seven 
wise and virtuous sons and two handsome daughters.* She 
also asks that her daughters-in-law may be industrious and 
obedient ; that her sons-in-law may shine iQ the world by 
their good qualities ; that her granary and iuto-yard may be 
always full ; . . . that when she dies, all those who are near 
and dear to h^ may ei^oy long life and prosperity ; and that 
she may eventually, tl^ongh the blesemg of Kridma, die 
• *' The HindiM as.they are,” p. 86. 
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on the banks of the sacred Ganges, and thereby procure 
entrance into heaven. 

It is worthy of remark here that even young Hindu girls,, 
in the exercise of their immature discretion, make a dis- 
tinction between the gods in the choice of a husband. In 
the Siva Pnja a tender girl of five years of age is taught, 
almost unconsciously, as it were, to prefer that god to Krishna 
for her husband, because the latter, according to the Hindu 
Sastras, is reputed to have borne a questionable character. 
I once asked a girl why she would not have Krishna for her 
husband. She promptly answered that that god disported 
himself with thousands of gopinis (milkmaids), and was 
therefore not a good god, whilst Siva was devotedly attached 
to his one wife Durga.” It will be noticed that in the Siva 
Fnja the girl asks that Siva may be her husband, whilst in 
the Krishna Puja she asks the deity to provide her with one. 
It is not easy to see why both these gods should be wor- 
shipped with the same object; and certainly it is not easy 
to see how women can desire for a husband any one at all 
like Siva. 

8. The worship of heroes. This requires that the girl 
should paint on the floor ten pictures of deified men, as well 
as of gods, with rice paste (pitali). Oflering them flowers 
and sandal- wood paste, she asks tliat she may have a father- 
in-law like Dasaratha, the father of BSmaohandra (one of 
the ten chief incarnations of Vishnu, the second person of 
the Hindu Triad), a mother-in-law like Kausalya, his mother, 
a husband like Bama himself, a husband’s brother, like 
Lakshmana, Bama’s younger brother ; that she be a mother 
like Sasthi, whose children are all living ; like Knnti, whose 
sons were renowned for their justice, piety, courage, and 
heroism; like the Ganges, which allays the thirst of all; 
like Mother Earth, whose patience is inexhaustible. And, to 
crown the whole, she prays that she may, like Durga, be 
blessed with an affectionate and devoted husband ; that, Uke 
Draupadi (the wife of the five Pandavas), she may be re- 
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markable for her industry, devotion, and skill in the culinary 
art; and that she may be like Sita (Bama’s wife), whose 
chastity and attachment to her husband were worthy of all 
pmse." It will be noticed that all these prayers and worship 
are expressive of the desire for a husband and for the 
obtaining of those virtues which will enable them to retain 
his affections. The second and third of these ceremonies 
are performed in tlie month Yaisakh (April and May), which 
is considered by the Hindus as the holiest of the twelve. 

There are two pther forms of worship which Hindu girls 
are taught to offer. The first is called the Sanjuti Yrata, 
and ** is intended to ward off the thousand evils of polygamy. 
... To get rid of the consequences of this monstrous evil, ‘a 
girl of five years is taught to offer her invocation to God, and 
in the outburst of her juvenile feeling is almost involuntarily 
led to indulge in all manner of curses and imprecations 
against the possible rival of her lord. Nor can we find fault 
with her conduct because ' an overmastering and brooding 
sense * of some great future calamity thus early haunts her 
mind. In performing this ceremony the girl paints on tho 
fioor with rice flour a variety of objects, such as the bough 
of a flower tree, a palanquin containing a man ^d a woman, 
with the sun and moon over it, the Ganges and Jumna with 
boats on them, a temple of Siva, &o. Having done this, she 
invokes Siva and asks for his blessing. An elderly lady, 
more experienced in domestic matters, then begins to dictate, 
and the girl repeats after her a volley of abuse and curses 
against her satin, or rival wife. The following are a specimein 
of the curses : 

« « May my satin become a slave ; may she be exposed to 
infamy; may I devour her head; may she have spleen; may 
she die, and may I see her from the top of my house ; may I 
never have a satin' ” * 

The other rite is the worship of Yama, the god of the 
spirit world, who is supposed to be idways wandering on the 
* " The Hindus as they are," p. 88. 
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earth with a noose to seize his victims, and a clah to slay 
them, that his kingdom may not lack subjects. The object 
of this worship is that a husband in due time being given to 
her, his life may be long sparedj and she be saved from the 
miseries of widowhood. 

This, so far as I know, is the whole of religious worship 
that is taught and permitted to Hindu girls. When they 
mar^ they can make offerings to and approach the gods in 
the name of and through their husbands. Whilst girls at 
home, they see the worship of the various deities as it is per- 
formed by priests in their own homes or in tlieir neighbours’ 
houses, and learn from their mothers the stories connected 
with the various deities ; but they have no personal share in 
this worship; they are taught that the one object before them 
is to obtain a husband, and towards the realization of this 
their devotion to the gods is directed. And further, at this 
early age their attention is directed, by the worship they are 
taught to offer, to the two great evils that may bo in store for 
them: the possibility of having a rival wife to supersede 
them ; and secondly, the loss of the husband whom they havs 
been taught to regard as the one blesaing of their existence.. 

But not only are the girls at thiB tender age taught to think 
about marriage, and some of the possible evils connected with 
it, but a year or two later they are actually married. We 
shall now pass on to notice the laws and customs connected 
with this event. 

Marriage and the attendant ceremonies. 

The authority for the early marriage of Hindu girls is to 
be found in the writings of Manu, and the spirit of his legis- 
lation is seen in all its force at the present time. The pre- 
vailing idea of the Hindus to-day is this : ** The marriage of 
a girl is to be celebrated after she is seven years old, other- 
wise it becomes contrary to the dictates of religion. At the 
age of eight she becomes a Gauri (t.e., Siva’s consort, who 
in many respects is regarded m the ideal Hindu wife).. At 
the age of nine a Bohmi (the wife of Chandra, the moon), 
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at the age of teu a mere ordinary girl.” In other worda, the 
sooner a girl is married the better, after she is seven years of 
age. Maun says : “ Ecprehensible is the father who gives 
not his daughter in marriage at the proper time,” and declares 
that if before she is eleven her father has not provided her 
with a husband, she is justified in seeking one for herself. 
In teacliing the duties of tho two lowest of the four great 
castes, speaking on the question of marriage, ho declares that 
“a man aged thirty may marry a girl of twelve, if he find 
one dear to his heart; or a man of twenty-four years a 
damsel of eight.” In his regiilations respecting Brahmans 
he is most particular in his description of those whom he 
regards as suitable for their wives. Amongst other things, 
a Brahman must avoid marrying a girl whoso family “has 
omitted the proscribed forms of i-eligion, that has produced no 
sons, that which has thick hair on the body, or is afflicted with 
hereditary diseases. Let him not marry a girl with reddish 
hair, one with too much or too little hair. Let him choose 
for his wife a girl whose form has no defect, who has an 
agreeable manner, who walks gracefully like a phenicopteros 
or like a young elephant, and whose body Las exquisite 
softness.” 

When a widower socks another wife, as widow remarriage 
is repugnant to Hindu custom, and as all the girls are 
married before or at the age of twelve, it follows that he, 
however old, must take one of these children to wife. And 
when, owing to his i)overty, a father has failed to obtain a 
bridegroom somewhat near the same age as his daughter, he 
is only too glad to allow any one, though he be an old man, 
to relieve him of the disgrace attaching to a family in 
which there is an unmarried girl of twelve living in it. 

It will be remembered that these children do not forsake 
their fathers’ house immediately after their* marriage. When 
the first marriage cei-emony is performed an iron bracelet is 
put upon her wrist and a little red paint on her forehead at 
ibe parting of her hair, to show that she is married; after 
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which she remains as a chUd at home until she is about 
twelve or thirteen, when she goes away for good to her 
father-in-law’s house, and becomes ever after a member of 
her husband’s family. In the interval she may see her 
husband at her father’s house, or go on a visit to her father- 
in-law’s, and thus become, to some extent, familiar with him 
and his family before she goes to his home for good. It 
sometimes happens that, owing to distance and the exposure 
of travelling, she never sees her husband’s home until she 
goes permanently to reside there. 

The worst feature of the marriage system of the Hindus, 
resulting from the necessity of having their daughters married 
whilst they are children, is seen in the case of the Kulin 
Brahmans, the highest caste of all. As these girls must not 
marry beueath them, i.e.. Brahmans other than Kulins, and 
as the supply of these is limited, fathers, who are not in a 
position to induce by costly presents a young man to take 
their daughters, xnd to remain content with her as his one 
wife, are compelled to give, their daughters to those who 
make a living by being husbands. A child of twelve, under 
these circumstances, being given as, perhaps, the fortieth or 
fiftieth wife of some old man ; sometimes two or more sisters 
being given to the same man; and sometimes to one who 
evidently has not long to live. Though it is certain that the 
gii'l must soon be a widow — even this is considered preferable 
to allowing her to remain unmarried. It can therefore 
occasion no surprise that from this class many forsake their 
homes to live in immorality. 

As the ordinary bridegroom is about twelve or fourteen, 
and the bride from seven to ten, it follows that on their side 
there can be no choice ; in fact, it often happens tliat they 
meet for the first time on the wedding-day. The choice of a 
partner for life is made not by the parties most intimately 
concerned in it, but by their parents on their behalf. There 
are men and women called Ghataks, whose work in life is to 
arrange for manriages ; they are virtually marriage-brokers. 
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who, having received a commission &om a father who has a 
daughter or daughters to settle in life, go from family to 
family to find a suitable match, and when they have found 
one or more who wish to have their sons married, they bring 
the two parents together, who then enter upon negotiations 
respecting dowry, wedding expenses, &c. Sometimes, of course, 
the assistance of these middlemen is unnecessary ; the fathers 
of the bride and bridegroom being old friends may arrange 
for the m.arriage of their children as a means of cementing 
their friendship; but generally marriages are arranged for 
through the assistance of the professional Ghataks. 

As the Ghataks play so important a part in Hindu society, 
it may be well to say a little more about them. The Bev. 
L. B. Day thus describes them.^ The Ghatak is the pro- 
fessional match-maker, and therefore an under-servant of 
KS.madeva, the Indian Cupid. As in India, young men and 
women do not themselves choose their partners in life, they 
have to depend on the good ofiSces of this happy functionary, 
who, however, bears his commission not from the parties 
themselves, but from their parents and guardians. . . . This 
worthy functionary’s character is as amiable as his occupa- 
tion is pleasant. He possesses the highest Chrigtian virtue 
in perfection, as he possesses an unlimited measure of that 
charity which covers a multitude of sins. He has never 
be^n known to find fault with any young man or young 
woman of marriageable age. The spinster may be as ugly 
as one of Shakespeare’s witches, and the young man may be 
as deformed as deformity itself, the Ghatak sees no defect in 
either. The one in his eye, or at any rate in his mouth, is 
as beautiful and gentle as Lakshmi (the wife of Vishnu, the 
Venus of India), and the other as handsome and accom- 
plished as Eartikeya (the Indian Mars). , » . A Ghatak, 
properly speaking, is a Brahman of a very ^gh order, and 
confines his services only to the priestly class. A Brahman 
Ghatak is often a man of learning, and invariably a man of 
• <• Bengal Peasant Life,” p. 81. 
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persuasive eloquence, and he has the whole of the Indian 
* Burke’s Peerage ’ and ‘ Baronetage ’ at his fingers* ends. But 
every caste has its own Ghataks,” who are acquainted with 
the family history for genei*ations of the families in their 
neighbourhood. 

Ailother Bengali gentleman writes much in the same 
strain." “ When an unmarried boy attains his seventeenth 
or eighteenth year, numbers of professional men, called 
Ghataks, or match-makers, come to the parents with over- 
tures of marriage. These men are destitute of principle, but 
know how to pander to the frailties of human nature ; most 
of them are great flatterers, and endeavour to impose on the 
parents in the most barefaced manner. When the qualities 
of a girl are to bo commended, they indulge in a strain of 
exaggeration, and unblushingly declare that ‘ she is beautiful 
as a full moon, the symmetry of her person is exact, her 
teeth are like the seeds of a pomegranate, her voice is sweet 
as that of the cuckoo, her gait is graceful, she speaks like 
Lakshmi, and will bring fortune to any family she may be 
connected with.’ ... If the qualities of a youth are to be 
appraised,* they describe him thus : ‘ He is beautiful as 
'Eartikeya, his deportment is that of a nobleman, he is free 
from all vices, he studies day and night — in short, he is a 
precious gem and an ornament of the neighbourhood.’ ” This 
same writer goes on to state that, as in these matrimonial 
alliances the leaders of the household have a great deal to 
say, of late years women have largely supplanted the men in 
this work of marriage brokerage, because they can gain access 
to the women’s apartments, and by their influence lead to 
the rejection of overtures made by the men, and recom- 
mend others in their place. As payment goes to the suc- 
cessful Ghatak, it is not to be wondered at that when women 
tmdertake this work they should drive men out of the field. 
They are generally widows or low-caste Avomen who engage 
in this work. 


* “ The Hindus as they are,” p. 40. 
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I shall now try to give, as briefly as possible, the formalities 
connected with a Hindu marriage. The first tliing to be 
done when the overtures of the Ghatak have been favourably 
entertained, and the amount of presents fixed that will be given 
by both families to the bride and bridegroom, is for a represen- 
tative of the boy’s family, generally his father or guardian, to 
call to see the intended bride. The little girl, gaily dressed 
and elaborately adorned with jewels, is introduced to this 
gentleman, who, after a little talk, if satisfied, puts a gold 
mohur (£1 12s.) into her hand, the mother remaining in the 
inner apartments, anxious to know the result. If the visit 
take place in the morning, no feast is made ; but if in the 
evening, the guests partake of a grand dinner before they 
return. A similar visit of inspection is next paid by the girl’s 
father to the boy’s house, and in like manner, if he be thought 
suitable, a gold mohur is placed in his hand as the ex- 
pression of the bride’s father’s approval. When both parties 
are stiisfied, an agreement is drawn up by which the boy’s 
father promises to marry his son to the girl, her father also 
agreeing to give his daughter ; this document is then signed by 
the respective fathers and a number of witnesses. When 
this is done the contracting parties consult an almanac, and 
by the aid of the priests select a favourable day for the pre- 
liminary rite called the Gatraharidra, or anointing with 
turmeric. 

This ceremony takes place a few days before the wedding- 
day. ** After bathing and putting on a red-bordered cloth, 
the bridegroom is made to stand on a grindstone surrounded 
by four plantain trees, while four women (one of whom must 
be a Brahmani), whose husbands are living, go round him 
five or seven times, anoint his body with turmeric, and touch 
his forehead at one and the same time with sacn^ water, betel 
leaf, &c. From this time until his marriage the boy must 
carry about with him a pair of silver nutcrackers, and the 
girl a case containing the black dye used in beautifying 
the eyelids, until the solemi^zation of the nuptials, for 
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the purpose of repelling evil spirits. A little of the tnrmeilio 
paste with which the body of the bridegroom has been anointed 
is sent by the family barber to the bride in a silver cup, with 
which she anoints her body, together with other presents.” 
Two or three days after this ceremony a great feast is made 
by the father of the bridegroom to his male relatives ; on the 
same day the father of the girl feasts his own female relatives. 

After these preliminary an-angements comes the marriage 
ceremony proper, in which there are many unimportant parts 
which it is unnecessary to narrate. On the wedding-day the 
bride and bridegroom must only partake of a little milk and 
fruit before the wedding takes place ; the bride’s hither and 
officiating priests must also be equally abstemious. During 
the day presents are sent to the bridegroom’s family, and the 
fathers perform a ceremony for the benefit of their respective 
ancestors. The mother of the bridegroom, however, eats at 
least seven times during the day, the reason assigned for this 
being the fact that when Durga’s son, JIartikeya, went back 
home for a moment after he had started for his bride’s house, 
he found her eating, using all her ten hands. AVhen asked 
why she was thus engaged, she declared that she was making 
a good meal, because she was afraid that when her daughter- 
in-law came she might not have food enough. 

Before the bridegroom leaves the house he is superbly 
dressed in coloured embroidered clothes, with necklace, arm- 
lets, &o . ; he then worships Durga, and as he is about to start 
his mother asks where he is going, to which he replies 
that he is going to bring home her maidservant. She then 
counsels him how to conduct himself in the house of his 
father-in-law ; and just as he starts a plate of rice and a pot 
of vermilion are thrown over his head by his father and caught 
by his mother m her clothes. 

The procession now starts, headed by a band of music, with 
torch-bearers, &o. ; the yontli riding either in a gaily painted 
palanquin or a carriage. As soon as he arrives he is conducted 
to his seat of red satin in the courtyard of the house undsr 
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an awning which has been placed there for the occasion. 
When the guests are all seated, the genealogies of the two 
families are loudly proclaimed. After this the bridegroom 
lays aside his gay dress, and, having put on a simple robe of 
red silk, is conducted into the place of worship where the 
religions ceremony takes place. As soon as he is seated there, 
the bride, with her face still closely veiled, is carried on a sort 
of stool and placed on his left side. The priest then gives the 
bridegroom a few blades of Eusa grass which he winds round 
his fingers ; he next pours a little Ganges water into his 
hand, which he holds there whilst his father-in-law repeats a 
mantra. Bice, flowers, &c., are next given to him, which ho 
places near the vessel containing the holy water. The bride- 
groom having placed his hand in the vessel, and the bride 
hers upon it, the priest ties them together with a garland of 
flowers. As soon as this is done the father of the girl says : 
« I, , give to thee, The bride- 

groom replying : “ I have received her.” The father-in-law 
having united their hands, pours a little holy water on their 
heads and loesses them. Before the water is given, a form 
something like the following is generally uted. The bride's 
priest, addressing the bridegroom, says : ** The bride says to 
you, ‘if you live happy, keep me happy also; if you be in 
trouble, I will be in trouble also : you must support me, and 
must not leave me when I suffer ; yon must always klep with 
mcr and pardon all my faults, and your pnjas, pilgrimages, 
filAtings, incense, and all other religions duties you must not 
perform without me ; you must not defraud me regarding 
odnjt^al love; you must have nothing to do with another 
woman while I live ; you must consult me in all that you do, 
and you must always tell me the truth. Yisimu, fire, and 
tlie Brahmans are witnesses between yon and me,’ The 
bridegroom replies : * I will tUl my life-time do just as the 
bride req[uires of me, but she must also make me some pro- 
mises : she must gq with me throngh suffering and trouble, 
and must always be obedient to me ; she must never go to 
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her father's house unless she is ashed by him ; and when she 
sees another man in better circumstances, or more beautiful 
than I am, she must not despise or slight me.” To this the 
bride replies : “I will all my life do just as you require of me ; 
Vishnu, fire, and the Brahmans are witnesses between us.” 
After this the bridegroom takes a little water in his hand 
and 'Sprinkles it on the bride’s head as the Pundit repeats 
some texts. Bride and bridegroom then bow before the sun 
in worship. After this the bridegroom raises his hand 
over the right shoulder of the bride, touches her heart, 
places a little vermilion on the parting of her hair, puts his 
shoes on her feet, and then quickly removes them. This 
being completed, a piece of silk cloth is thrown over the 
heads of the newly-married couple, the bridegroom draws 
her veil aside, and in many cases sees the face of the bride 
for the first time. As soon as this is done the boy and girl 
are conducted into the women’s apartments, where the 
greatest merriment commences. And here, again ^ ho goes 
through the ceremony of tying garments, and takes another 
peep at his wife’s face. When this is over he returns to 
the place of worship, when the religions rites are concluded 
by Idie Horn, t.<^, the burning a little ghi to the deities. No 
sooner is tliis concluded than presents are made to priests, 
servants, friends, fsc. 

Next eomes the feasting : the bridegroom dining with ihe 
gentlemen, tho bride, of course, remaining with the women in 
^e inner apartments of the house. As soon as the feast is 
concluded tho bridegroom repairs to the Basagh'w, or 
dwelling-house, where he and his new-wife remain in company 
with a crowd of female relatives, who are playing, laughing, 
and joking duting nearly the whole of the night. . As soon as 
day dawns tho little girl goes away.. After breakfast the 
happy pair, with a grand procession, go to the house of the 
bridegroom’s father, where a similar scene , awaits them. 
Here, amidst other ceremonies, the mother-in-law puts on 
the iron wire bracelet, and the vermilion on the forehead at, 

24 . 
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the parting of the hair, which are the signs of mar- 
riage. 

After feasting, the newly married folk again retire to 
their room, and have to pass the night surrounded by their 
friends, who, not having shared in the games of the previous 
night, are quite able to continue their good-natured fun 
until near the dawn. During the greater part of the day 
the bride remains at her new home, and then returns to 
her father's, heartily glad, as a rule, that the long and weari- 
some ceremony is at an end, and that she is once again a 
child at home. Here she remains for a year or two, with an 
occasional sight of her husband, either at his or her father's 
house, until the time comes for her to go permanently to 
reside with him. 

The ceremonies that precede the final departure of a girl 
to her husband’s home arc much simpler than at the first 
wedding. The priests are again in requisition. They recite 
the mantras, the bridegroom repeating them ; the hands 
of the two are joined by him, and several deities are wor- 
shipped with the object of obtaining a blessing upon the happy 
pair. The parting from the home is often very sad, as meet- 
ings afterwards are not very common ; whilst frequently the 
condition of a young wife in her husband’s family is anything 
but euviabio. Being but a child, she is under the authority 
of the older ladies ; where they are kind, all is well ; but 
where the opposite, it is easy to see that they frequently wish 
themselves back again at their old home. And having gone 
to reside with her husband, his home is afterwards her jjer- 
maneut dwelling-place ; for should he die, the widow remains 
an inmate of his family ; they, and not her own father, being 
hereafter responsible for her support. 

We now pass on to notice the position of the Hindu 
married woman. As soon as the hour anives for the wife to 
join her husband she enters the women’s apartments of his 
family house and becomes one of his family. At once her 
freedom of movement is at an end. As a girl; though 
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mtoried, she conld move about the house, go freely into the 
outer or more public apartments, was allowed, under the care 
of a servant, to attend school, and was as unfettered in her 
movements as an English girl of the same age. But when 
her husband conducts her to his home the scene changes 
entirely. She is at once subjected to all the restrictions 
)f the Hindu home. She must live in the women’s apart- 
ments, keep her face veiled when her brothers-in-law are 
present, and never be seen speaking even to her husband in 
the day-time. It would be esteemed wrong even to pronounce 
her husband’s name, or to touch his elder brothers. And 
seldom can she cross the threshold of her new home except 
it be to pay a visit to her own father’s. Mann has taught 
that she is “ unworthy of confidence, and the slave of 
passion,” and the lesson has been learned only too well. 

If the family into which she is brought be large and wealthy, 
there will not be much for her to do, as all the housework 
will be done either by the older ladies, widows of the family, 
or by servants. She will never, of course, take her meals with 
her husband; he will eat with the other gentlemen of the 
family, whilst she will join the ladies at their meals. When 
the employment of the husband permits him to continue to 
live at home, she has the prospect of his company in the 
evening; but when, as very frequently happens, his work 
is at a distance, she may not see him for months at a time. 
Under these circiimstauces it is only natural that she should 
find her new mode of life wearisome and monotonous. In 
the normal condition of society she would be unable to read, 
sew, or engage in the many forms of employment that so ^vell 
engage the minds and fingers of the fair in England, her 
time being occupied in gossip, personal decoration, &c. 

In the case of the poorer people there is an entirely 
different state of affau’s. There the girls, as soon as they 
are married, having been taught to be useful, find work in 
their new home, and generally, the companionship of a mother- 
in-law, widowed sister-in-law, or some older person, who acts 
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as guardian of the young wife in the absence, of her husband. 
Hard thdugh in some respects the lot of the poor in India may 
be, to an outsider, the condition of the women in the poorer 
ranks, considering the greater freedom they enjoy, and the 
employment they are free to engage in, seems far to be pre- 
ferred to that of their richer sisters, who are immured in 
their prison-like homes. In order, however, that the dctual 
condition of women may be known, and not merely the 
suppositions of one who has never seen the interior of a 
Hindu house, I shall avail myself rather fully of an account 
of them given by a Bengali gentleman, who, though now a 
Christian, was once, as a Hindu, familiar with the home life 
of Hindu families. Mr. Bose writes as follows 
“ The system of early marriage that prevails here has been 
justly condemned by all civilized nations, and it is really a 
marvel that parties so capriciously affianced in early age can 
live happily together afterwards to the end of their lives. 
The young bride, between ten and eleven years of age, gene- 
rally simple, artless, and unlettered, even in the case of a 
respectable family, is brought up almost from her cradle to 
look upon her future lord with feelings of extreme suhmissive- 
ness.” I once met with rather an amusing case corroborative 
of. this. A Christian convert of about thirty years of age 
wishing to get married, and coming to me for counsel, I 
advised him to marry a lady somewhere near his own age ; 
but this idea was quite repugnant to his notions, as he said 
^that if he took any one as old as that she would not be brought 
into subjection so easily as a young girl ! “ She is a perfect 

stranger to freedom of action, if not actually to freedom of 
thought. When her reasoning faculties are somewhat deve- 
loped, and she grows tired of a monotonous slavish existence, 
she naturally struggles to be free ; but has otherwise 
ordained. The apartment in .which she livest, the atmosphere 
she breathes, the mode of lif'e she is enjoined to follow, the 
society she moves in, a^d the 'mnrouhdings by whi(^ she is 
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fenced — all attest the very abnormal restraints to which she 
is, at all hours of her life, subjected after her marriage. But 
she cannot altogether suppress human nature. With the 
development of her passions and desires the fetters of ser- 
vitude gradually relax, she pants for a little freedom, because 
absolute freedom is denied her by the peculiar conventional 
rules by which she is governed, and, as a necessary conse- 
quence of this, she is permitted to move about half unveiled 
within the procimsts of her secluded domicile. And when 
she becomes the mother of two or three children, through the 
blessing of the goddess Sasthi, the conventional restraints 
by degrees give way, until through her age she becomes the ' 
grihini, or mistress of the house — a position which gives a 
great extension to her privileges. She then in her turn 
assumes the duties and discipline of the house, and seeks to 
correct any little impropriety she sees in its inmates. ,, 

An Englishman, who is but superficially acquainted, .with 
the inner life of Hindu society, is apt to conclude from what 
is stated above that a native woman, hampered by so many 
restrictions, can seldom be happy in the proper sense of the 
word ; but however paradoxical this may appear, the reverse 
is true. She feels quite happy and contented when Pro- 
vidence gives her what she values over every other worldly 
consideration — a good husband and dutiful sons and daugh- 
ters. . Brought up in a state of perfect isolation, and prac- 
tically confined to res^eted thought and action, her happi- 
ness is necessarily identified with that of a few beings who 
are near and dear to her. Although married when she is 
scarcely capable of thinking and judging for herself, yet, 
through the kind dispensation of an overruling Frovidenoei 
she is destined in most cases to exgoy the blessings of a 
married life. The rites and ceremonies by* which she is early 
united in the bonds of wedlock exert little or no influence on 
ber ia her xnaturor yeurs. She becomes happy in spite of 
ihe domestic and social restrictions imposed on her by vrbat 
fihalmqaeare calls the * Moniider Clnstom.' The gravity 
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marriage compact is due to the religious incantations used 
on the occasion. Though their precise meaning is scarcely 
understood by the boy*hnsband or the girbwife, the influence 
of conventionalism is so powerful that a few words pro- 
nounced by the ofSciating priest prove absolutely binding 
on both to the end of their days. Nor can it be other- 
wise. As they advance in years, their mutual love and 
affection cement the bond of union that was so casually and 
capriciously formed. And even where the individual tempers, 
dispositions, habits, and ideas are irreconcilable, as is some- 
times the case, open rupture between the parties is very rare, 
if not altogether impossible. In respectable families, in 
which a husband is educated, and a wife not educated, and 
moreover ill-tempered, a sense of honour and propriety, 
which is shocked at the slightest whisper of scandal, restrains 
the former from having recourse to a separation from the 
latter, even if he were so disposed. Thus we see the very 
difference in their characters and dispositions gradually over- 
come. The law of divorce was not known in the country 
before th§ English came into it. The fear of scandal, even 
where there is sufficient justification for it, suppresses every- 
thing at its incipient stage.” 

The following extract from a book written by a Hindu lady 
on the duty of wives to their husbands is quite in accordance 
withtfao teaching of the Hindu Scriptures, and may be taken 
as a fair representation of the position of the typical Hindu 
wife : The husband is the wife’s religion, the wife’s sole 
business, the wife’s all-in-all. The wife should meditate on 
her husband as Brahma. For her, all pilgrimages should be 
concentrated on her husband’s foot. The command of a 
husband is as obligatory as a precept of t^ Vedas. To a 
chaste wife her husbmid is her god. Whip;^ie husband is 
pleased Brafam& is pleased.. The mei^ ^ 'Waitibog on the 
feet of the husbusd is equivsleiit to the merit of peilotmihg 
all the pUgximages u^ tlw weeU^^ T^ hmhpd k to 

elky'lthe Vedai. ; To-^'iietil^'lik' ^ 
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gods. The hushand is the wife’s spiritual guide (guru), her 
honour, the giver of her happiness, the bestower of fortune, 
righteousness, and heaven, her deliverer from sorrow and 
from sin.” 

In perfect harmony with this is the following extract &om 
the Vishnu Purina, where a very curious question is under 
discussion, viz., at what season in the world's history the 
least amount of merit gained by good works obtained the 
highest heavenly reward. The learned men, unable to settle 
this question themselves, repaired to Veda Vyasa, whom, 
when they visited, they found bathing. As his head rose 
above the water the. .first time he said, “Excellent is the 
Kali Yuga ; ” the second time, “ Well done, Sudra ; thou 
art happy ; ” and the third time, “ Well done, women ; th^ 
are happy. Who are more fortunate than they ? ” On being 
asked for an explanation of these utterances, the sage solved 
the problem they brought for solution. It was as follows : He 
declared the Kali Yuga (the fourth and worst of the four ages 
of the world) excellent, because a single day and night’s devo- 
tion in that age obtained, as a reward, as much blessedness 
as the devotion of a month in the Dw^para, or a year in the 
Treta, or as ten years in the Krita. And, further, the same 
blessedness that in the other ages is gained by abstract medi- 
tation, sacrifice, or adoration, is in the Kali Yuga gained by 
the mere repetition of the name of Keshava (Vishnu). In a 
similar jnanner he ex^ained that whilst the Brfthmans had 
most laboriotUi duties asi^ed to them, the Sudra had simply 
to wait upon them, and had far fewer restrictions laid upon 
his actions and food. And woman for a similar reason he 
declared to be happy, because by simply loving and honour- 
ing her husband she is able to attain the position, however 
exalted that may be, which he has attained as the result of 
immense exertion. • 

It is difficult for Europeans to realize what the position of 
the vrell-to-dp women in India retilly is. Accustomcid as they 
• CalcM^ BenUw, vel. xlit. p, 89. 
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are to go out from their homes to transact business or see 
friends, and to receive guests in their houses, to enjoy the 
companionship of their husbands as their equals in intelli- 
gence and education, and to feel tliat the love of their hus- 
bands is based upon confidence in their love and triistworthi- 
ness, it seems almost impossible to imagine a state of society 
where all this is reversed. A Hindu lady secs in the character 
of the apartments she occupies, and the fact that she cannot 
go- outside her home without the consent of her husband, and 
elaborate arrangements being made to secure her privacy 
on a journey, that her husband has boon taught to regard 
her as one who will easily be led into sin. Shut out by her 
ignorance from the world of literature and from tire pleasure 
of profitably employing her mind and hands in work, she can 
only waste her days in frivolous occupations. Prohibited by 
custom from conversation with her husband except in her own 
chamber, and by her want of education from sharing in his 
thoughts and from being his companion in the true sense of 
the word, she feels that she is little more to him than a 
ministran^ of his pleasures. As the gentlemen of the family 
sit and talk and amuse themselves in various ways, they ore 
independent to a large extent of the pleasure that the com- 
pany and conversation of a wife would afford. Hindu 
gentlemen are simply astonished as they sec Englishmen 
entrust their wives to the protection of a friend on a rail- 
way journey or on board a steamer. To no one except her 
own father would they consider it prudent to leave their 
wives under similar circumstances. And it seems to an out- 
sider that it must be degrading after marriage to lose their 
own name, and when their first son is born to bo«known and 
addressed by thcir relatives as the mother: qf Priya,” or by 
whatever name he may be called. | 

Of (^urse it. would be unwise to say that under such cir- 
ettrnstwees there con be no happiness; but that the educated 
husbands feel the great disparity jbetween themselves and their 
Wlyes* there can be ho doubt,:! 1 A graduate of lUie University, 
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whoso mind for years has been strained with the highest 
subjects of Western thought, cannot possibly have much in 
common with a girl who cannot, read. A Hindu gentleman, 
speaking to me on the subject, put it rather strangely, though 
forcibly, as he said, “ Educated Hindu gentlemen are doomed 
to perpetual widowhood,” i.e,, to a life of solitude, so far as 
true companionship in their wives is concerned. And there 
is no doubt whatever that the great progress that has been 
made of late in female education, which was so vehemently 
opposed at first by the leaders of Hindu society, is largely 
owing to the fact that the educated Hindu desires some sort 
of companionship in his wife ; and this has led many to devote 
their leisure time to their instruction. Happiness in the 
women there may be, as, if all one hears be true, there was 
happiness enjoyed by the slaves before their emancipation. 
Few human beings are so placed that they cannot smile 
sometimes. But happiness cannot be the habitual condition 
of women under such circumstances, nor can the highest of 
all happiness which comes from the perfect companionship 
of man and wife be known by those who are little better than 
the slaves of their husbands. 

Further i it would be foolish to deny that women, ignorant 
and enslaved though they may be, exert great influence on 
their husbands and children. Some of the rich and highly 
respected members of Hindu society have confessed that they 
owed their success in .li|9 to the sympathy, encouragement 
and carefulness of their wives. And as the women are most 
religious, their influence over their sous and husbands in 
religious matters is very great indeed. Many of the educated 
Hindus who have themselves lost all foith in the religion of 
their fathers maintain an outward conformity to its practices, 
largely owing to their desire not to give offence to the ladies 
of their household. But where there is equality in natural 
intelhgence and culture, of co^se that, influence is vastlj^ 
increMed. 

^ Ids account of Bengal vili^e life, Bev. B. L. Day gives 
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a picture of the young -wife’s persecution at the bands of her 
mother-in-law, which, if all one hears on this subject be true, is 
far from uncommon. The wife came to her husband’s house, 
which was small, and in these cases she would be left almost 
entirely to the tender mercies of the husband’s mother ; there 
was only her sister-in-law as a companion besides this old lady. 
“ This nectar-mouthed lady was a source of great trial to 
poor Mulati. For some time she seemed to be very kind to 
her, but the infirmities of temper soon discovered themselves 
and made Milati quite wretched. Whatever she did seemed 
to displease her mother-in-law. She did not sweep the floor 
well ; her cowdung cakes (for fuel) are badly made ; the curries 
which she cooks .are execrable ; she is very ill-bred ; she 
walks more like a boy than a girl ; her voice is scarcely 
audible — it is like the hissing of a serpent ; she has a nasty, 
sneering, sarcastic smile on her lips whenever anything is 
said to her. Such were the criticisms pronounced by Sudha* 
mukhi on Mtilati.” This goes on from bad to worse after the 
father-in-law’s death, until in her anger Millati receives a 
slap on the face. This was more than she could stand. It 
is astonishing how much verbal abuse a Bengali will stand ; 
but a blow is never forgotten or forgiven. So, on her hus- 
band’s return from his work, the wife, with sobs and groans, 
tells him what has happened, and entreats him to send his 
mother away and maintain her. The husband listens to his 
wife’s stoi-y ; but when he spoke of it to his mother he is 
^teceived with a shower of abuse that drives him from the 
house for a time, whilst the anger of the mother-in-law is 
idlowed to cool down of itself. Scenes like this we might 
naturally expect to take place, and they u’e generally borne 
as patiently as possible, as it is accounted disgraceful for 
a son to ask his mother to leave the family ^nse, however 
painfol she may make his and his wife’s exilWhce. In India 
the people khow'by experieneb, though they hive not as ycft 
found out a remedy, that ** xe^^ons are l^st Mpara^** and 
whmi unpleasantness atlses 
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for a time ; her only resource is go into a room and hide away 
from the family until the storm passes over. 

In harmony with the spirit of the preceding paragraph are 
the following proverbs : If a mother-indaw breaks a pan, it 
is earthen ; if the daughter-indaw, it is golden.” And again : 
** Tears come into the eyes of a daughter-indaw sta: montJa 
after the death of a mother-in-law.” 

Eeshub Chundra Sen, in one of his addresses in England, 
teaches in a humorous way that women have immense 
influence in the homes of India as in other countries. He 
says, ” Woman has been defined as an adjective, agreeing with 
the noun man. I should rather say that man is a noun in 
the objective case, governed by the verb woman.” 
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HINDU WIDOWS. 

Thb last part of this subject is the most painful, viz., the con- 
dition of the Hindu widow; and any more distressing sub- 
ject than this it is scarcely possible to conceive. It seems as 
if the old legislators had studied to make the widow’s life as 
miserable as possible. As was indicated before, Mann teaches 
that it is unlawful for a widow to mention the name of another 
man ; and that only by living as a virtuous widow can she 
rejoin her husband after death ; whilst ho farther teaches 
that by re-marriage “she brings disgrace on herself here 
below, and shall be excluded from the seat of her lord.’’ 
These penalties bemg pronounced on the widow who may re- 
marry is as. real a prohibition as if he had in so many words 
forbidden it. And further, though Manu did not order the 
Hindus to render hen life miserable, he declared that it was 
her own duty to do so. 

Custom now teaches the following duties for a widow, and 
in the majority of cases it is strictly followed in the hope 
that by this means she may rejoin her husband. She must 
take but one meal a day, and twice in a month fast for a day, 
i.e., go without food or water for forty-eight hours. At a 
meeting of the highest religious court, the Sanatan Dharma 
B&kshini Sabha, in Calcutta, a few years ago, it was decreed 
that if, acting on medical advice, a widow on til^se fast days 
drank a little water, the offence should be <^Moned. She 
must wear white clothes only, not even a coloured border 
being allowed. She must give up SJU jewels, take off the iron 
wire bracelet, and remove the ^otof red paint from het’ fare- 
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head, and generally deny herself of the comforts of life. 
Frequently she is made the drudge of the family. But lest 
it should be thought that an Eurox>eau would give an exag- 
gerated account, I here give a statement by a llindii widow^ 
and anything stronger than this 1 have never seen written 
nor heard from the lips of a European. When the position 
of the widow is seen as it is here depicted, it need occasion 
no surprise that many of them, seeing no possible hope of 
improvement in this life, forsake their homes, and go to swell 
the ranks of the immoral women in the cities. 

“ There are four principal castes amongst Hindus, and of 
them all, 1 think the third caste, the Ea^^asthas, to which 1 
belong, make their widows suffer most. 

“ All are treated badly enough, but our customs are much 
worse than those of some others. In the Punjab they are not 
always strict in enforcing their, customs with widows ; but 
though we live in the Punjab, our family comes from the 
North-West, and as we are rich and well-to-do, Our customs 
are kept up scrupulously. 

“ When a husband dies, his wife suffers as much as if the 
death-angel had come for her also. She must not be 
approached by any of her relations, but several women, from 
three to six wives of barbers, a class who are kept up for 
this object), are in waiting, and as soon as the husband’s last 
breath is ^awn, they rush at the new-made widow, and tear 
off her omament&’ Eiur and nose rings are dragged off, often 
tearing the oaitilag^, ornaments plaited in with the hair are 
torn away, and if the arms are covered with gold and sUver 
bracelets, they do not take the time to draw them off one by 
one, but holding her arm on the ground, they hammer with a 
stone, until the metal, often solid and heavy, breaks in two ; 
it matters not to them how many wounds they inflict, they 
have no pity, not even if the widow is but a child of six or 
seven, who does not know what a husband means. 

*:ln Bengal a widow may oontinoe to wear 8®“® her ornaments 
aatit lihe is twelw ybxs of age. 
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“ At that time two sorrows come upon eveiy widow— one 
from God and one from her own people, who should cherish 
and support her, but who desert and execrate her.. If the 
husband dies away from homo, then, on the arrival of the 
fatal news, all this is done. At the funeral, the relatives, 
men as well as women, have to accompany the corpse to the 
burning ghat. If they are rich and have carriages, they 
must not use them, but all go on foot. The men follow the 
corpse, the women (all the ladies well covered from sight) 
come after, and last the widow, led along by the barbers’ wives. 
They take care that at least 200 feet intervene between her 
and any other woman, for it is supposed that if her shadow 
fell on any (hejr tormentors excepted) she also would become 
a widow ; therefore no relative, however much sympathy she 
may feel in secret, dare look on her face. One of the rough 
women goes in front, and shouts aloud to any passer-by to 
get out of the way of the accursed thing, as if the poor widow 
were i wild beast ; the others drag her along. 

** Arrived at the river, tank, or well, where the body is to be 
burned, they push her into the water, and as she falls, so she 
must lie, wilh her clothes on, until the body has been burned, 
all the company have bathed, washed their clothes, and dried 
. them. When they are all ready to start for home, but not 
b^re, they drag her out, and in her wet things she must 
trhdge home. It matters not what the weather is, in a burn- 
ing. sun, or with icy wind blowing from the Himalayas. 
They care not if she dies. Oh, I would rather choose the 
Suttee I 

Many are happy enough to die in consequence of these 
sorrows, for however ill they may become, no care is taken of 
Ihexc, or medicine given. 

«* I once went to a funeral (before I was fri|8ilf, a widow), 
where the burning ghatwas three ghos (abOt^ WK miles) jtom 
the city. It was the hottest ttwnth of the year, and though 
we started at sunrise, we did not rMch the house agi^ till 
8 p.m. I shall never forget ho# mw^ #e #omc|ii si^^ 
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from the hot blasting wind that blew on ns like fire» and the 
blazing son. We were almost worn oat with heat and thirst, 
though we had stopped often to rest and drink. The poor 
widow dared not ask for a drink, or she wonld have lost her 
character ; the women with her might have given her water 
if they had liked, bat they would not. 

** At last she fell, but they pulled her up again and dragged 
her on, told her not to give way, she was not the only widow, 
and taunted her, when she wept, with wanting a husband. 
When she had no strength left even to crawl, they dragged 
her along like a bundle of clothes. 

** On arrival at the house she was flung on to the floor in a 
little room ; still, though they knew she was almost dead 
with thirst, they did not give her a drop of water, and she 
dared not ask for any. She was a relative of mine, but none 
of us dared go near her, for it would have brought down 
maledictions on the head of any gne who tried it. At last 
one young woman, after watching a long while, saw her 
oppojrtunity, and slipped in with a vessel of water. The 
widow ran at her like a wild creature. I cannot describe 
how she behaved; at* first she did not recognize her friend — 
she drank, and drank, till life and sense came back to her. 
Then she fell down at the feet of her who had brought tibe 
, water, and emb^ing them, said : * Oh, sister ! I will never 
forget what you have done for me I You are my God— my 
second creator I But jgo aw'ay quickly, 1 pray, that no one 
may ever find out what you have done, or we shall both sniffer. 
I promise 1 will never tell of you.’ 

•< For fifteen days after a funeral the relatives must eat and 
drink only once in the day (twenty-four hours) ; but the 
widow must keep up this for a year, with frequent iasts. 
When she returns from the funeral she must sit or lie. in > a 
com&e on the ground m the same clothes she had on udien 


hes; husbimd B|iU iret <nvby this iUmo 4ty. 

‘ one of ihe baiberif wives comes^^ a^ 

sMo.: to; iot 
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further kind attentions, she must sit alone. .Oh, cruel place t 
Each widow knows you well, and remembers you with bitter- 
ness ! Separated from her husband, though she lives she is 
not alive! Not only is she deprived of comforts, but her 
friends add to her misciy. Though she is in her corner 
alone, and must not speak to any one, they are near and talk 
at her in this Avay : her mother says, ‘ Unhappy creature ! 
I can’t bear the thought of any one so vile — I wish she had 
never been born.’ Her mother-in-law says, ‘ The horrid 
viper ! she has bitten my son and killed him ; now he is dead, 
and she^ useless creature, is left behind.’ And this, even 
though tho speakers may themselves be widows. Every 
indignity that the tongue can speak is heaped upon her, lest 
the standers-by, or perchance the gods, should think they 
had sympathy with her. 

“ 0 God ! I pray Thee, let no more women be bom in this 
land! 

** The sister-in-law says, * I will not look at her or speak to 
such a thing ! ’ They comfort the dead man’s mother, and 
say, ‘ It is yom* daughter-in-law, vile thing ! who has de- 
stroyed your house ; curse her I For her sake you have to 
mourn for the r4st of your life.’ 

“ To the widow they say, ‘ What good are you ? Why are 
you. still living in the world ? ’ If she cry^ and shows her 
grief, they aU say, *How immodest, how abandoned — see, 

; she is cr^g for a husband ! ’ They ;have no pity. Only 
those who have been through this know what it is. You 
must feel this grief to prove it. Whose foot has the chilblain 
feels the pain. For thirteen days the widow must sit and 
befu: this. 

« On the eleventh day comes a Br&hma%;b^e a polioemai: 
who comes for a oidprit, orders money, ah4 oil, and other 
things to be given. Howevet |Kwr the widow may be, mo&ey, 
<» the promise of it, must be given'; from the very poorest at 
least Bs. 18. Othw BzIUuninii make other denraa^lb «ttd if 
the family is rich their denuo^ a^^ hi^b. A iKX>r 
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widow has often to labour hard for months at grinding, 
or some other work, to earn money to satisfy their claims. 

0 Lord ! why hast Thou created us to make us suffer 
thus? From birth to death sorrow is our portion. While 
our husbands live we are their slaves ; when they die we are 
still worse off. But they have all they wish here, and pro- 
mises for the life to come. 

“ The thirteenth day is a bad day, though then the widow 
may take off the clothes she has worn ever since her husband 
died, and may bathe. The relatives all gather and lay rupees 
before the widow, which are supposed to be a provision for 
her for life. They do not spare their reproaches. If the 
rupees given amount to any large sum, it is taken charge of 
by some relative, who doles it out. 

*‘Now again the Brahmans come for more money. The 
widow’s head is shaved, and there is another Brahmanical 
tax. Then the barbers’ wives have to be paid. Six weeks 
after the husband’s death the widow must once again put on 
the hated clothes she wore for those thirteen days — abhorred 
garments ! If a widow by chance catches sight of them she 
shudders as if a fresh widowhood were hers, and then, if 
possible, she must go on a pilgrimage to the Ganges, and, 
after bathing there, the clothes may be thrown away in the 
river. 

“ After a year has passed away, a widow who is living with 
her father and mother may wear ornaments again.* But 
why is this ? If yon ask the parents, they say, * Poor girl I 
she has not seen much of life ; if she cannot wear jewels now 
while we are with her, she can never wear them, and how 
can she pass a- long life without jewels? We can’t bear to 
see bier naked ; how ^uld we wear jewels and she sit before 
us bare ? ’ 

*‘But I sftyi if they cannot bear to see her pass her life 
fd^pnt jewels, how can thej bear to see her pass her life 
witiiiipt a husband or any of the pleasures of life ? A veil of 
* This eostom dMi not in Bengid. 

' 28 ■ 
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igmorance has fallen upon them, so that they eannpt see 
thmgs in their right light. If they cannot bear to sm her 
sorrow, they should let her marry again. What mediae 
for a wounded spirit will she find in jewels ? Let them first 
take some care for her heart. As our homes are managed, 
how can they expect that a widow will remain pure ? She 
has never been taught, anymore than her brothers or cousins, 
to restrain her passions. Let those who can marry wear 
jewels, but not those who have no hope of marrying ; and let 
not little children take the name and place of widows. Jewels 
are, for widows, a great help on the downward road. I write 
of what I know and have seen. All men and women love to 
adorn themSelves, but especially women love to do so, that 
they may be seen and look fine. If widows wear jewels they 
will be sought after. I do not say that all widows who wear 
jewels are bad, but I do say they have taken one step on the 
bad road. Alas 1 that it is the parents who open the way 
for beloved daughters to go wrong. Then when consequences 
follow they are ready to kill them. 

** The ^widows who have no parents ore still more to be 
pitied ; they have to serve as servants to their brothers’ or 
sons’ wives. Every one knows that if there are widows in a 
house serirants need not be hired. A sister-in-law rules over 
a widow, and they quarrel night and day. If a widow re- 
mains in her husband’s house, it is the same; ^e is hated 
hy mother and sister-in-law, and beaten &6m place to place* 
If, for the sake of peace, she would, like to live alone, she 
loses her character. If she has children she works for tbem 
while they are young; when her sonei marry she becomes 
their wives’ servant. If a widow is qhfi^esa and rich (1^ the 
money given her after htt husbandV h^ r^iiyes 

ohoose some boy to be her heir, and for by 

her, She n 
he gets big 
emddothes 
.JK«»pr:otap;^ 


my bring him up , ^th lOTf cue, but when 
he takes her pr^^iiji^, aUoWs her Icod 

^ 




white 
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for a widow to be poor, and earn her living by grinding . 
com I 

** Amongst us, women can inherit no cowrie of their father’s 
wealth, it all goes to their brothers. Neither do tliey inherit 
what their husbands leave. They have only what may be 
given them, and if it is a lump sum, perhaps they are silly, 
and spend it foolishly ; they are not taught to take care of it 
properly. If a wife die she is burned in her best clothes and 
jewels, but a widow’s corpse is wrapped in white cloth. It 
is supposed that if she came to her husband in the next 
life without the show of mourning, he would not receive 
her. 

« Why do the widows of India suffer so ? Not for religion or 
piety. It is not written in our ancient books. In none of 
the Shastras or in the Maliabharat is there any sign of this 
suffering. What Pandit has brought it on us ? Alas ! that 
all hope is taken from ns. We have not sinned, then why 
are thorns instead of flowers given us ? 

** Thousands of us die, but more live. I saw a widow die, 
one of my cousins. 8he had been ill before her husband's 
death. When he died she was too weak to be dragged to tire 
river. She was in a burning fever ; her mother-in-law called 
a water-carrier, and had four large skins of water poured over 
her as she lay on the ground, where she had been thrown, 
from her bed wheti her hiuband died. Tl^e chill of death 
came upon her, and after lying alone and untended for eight 
hours, her breath ceased. Every one praised her, and said 
she had died for love of her husband. 

*« I knew another woman who did not love her husband, for 
all their Mendshnew that they q,uarrelled so much that they 
could, not live fogether. The husband died suddenly away 
ftom home, and when tiie wido heard the news she threw 
herself off ^ie roof and was taken up dead. She could not 
beik^ before her. $he was 

of saeh mstances might be 
f A for us smoe Suttee was 
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, abolished is, that we then died quickly, if cruelly, but now 
we die all our lives in lingering pain. 

“ We are aghast at the great number of widows ; how is it 
there are so many ? The answer is, that if an article is 
constantly supplied and never used up, it must accutnulate. 
So it is with widows ; nearly every man or boy who dies 
leave one, often more ; so though thousands die, more live on. 

** The English have abolished Suttee; but, alas! neither the 
English nor the angels know what goes on in our homes. 
And Hindus not only don’t care, but think it good ! What ! 
do not Hindus fear what such oppi'ession may lead to? If 
the ■widow’s shadow is to be dreaded, why do they darken 
and overshadow the whole land with it ? 

ain told that in England they comfort widows’ 
hearts ; but there is no comfort for us.” 

Anything more pathetic and heart-rending than the fore> 
going statement of the condition of myriads of widows m 
India it would be hard to imagine. But lest it should seem, 
to possess too black a colouring, I add a passage from |dr. 
Bey’s boo^ on Hindu village life, which to some extent cor- 
roborates, and to some extent modifies it ; probably both are- 
equally true, though not of the same families^ “English 
people have somehow or other got the idea that a Hindu 
^dow receives harsh and cruel treatment from the relations 
of her husband. This is not tme. There are, no doubt, 
exceptional cases, but, as a general rule, Hindu widows are 
not only not ill-treated, but they meet idth a vast deal of 
cfympathy. Old widows, in a Bengali Hindu family, are often 
the guides and counsellors of those who style themselves the 
lords of creation. . . Old widows, provided they have inteUi- 
genoe and good character, assert, on acMtuit of their ex- 
perience in life, their superiority over meift f(^i%er than they. 
As to the privations of life,: a htfle too mueh » made of them. 
Besides the one supreme privation of having the fountain of 
i^ir affections sealed up, tbs plbers, of which foreu^ writers 
Ddiake so mnoli, aronci^ wiwli^ /^akbg^^^ 
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siderable of thoBO minor privations is that only, one meal is 
permitted them in twenty ‘four hours. But this restraint will 
cease to' be regarded as a privation when it is considered that 
a widow’s meal is usually larger in quantity and heavier in 
weight than that of a married woman; that the meal is taken 
in the afternoon, not many hours before sleep ; that most 
widows are sleek and stout, and that many of the strong and 
able-bodied peasants of the North-Western Provinces, and the 
Hindu sepoys of the Bengal army, take only one meal in 
twenty-four hours.” This certainly is rather a strong way 
of putting it ; but it overlooks the fact that those who par- 
take of one meal a day only can eat if they feel hungry, and 
drink when thirsty ; but with the widow none of these re- 
sources are available. Moreover, it is quite a different thing 
to continue in habits that have been formed from infancy ; 
and quite another thing suddenly to give up habits that have 
become parts of one’s nature. And again, in the case of 
the widow, she has this additional cause of anguish : she is 
taught that it is owing to some sin in a previous birth that 
. she is now called to suffer all the pains incident to her posi- 
tion as a widow. From what 1 have heard of the sadness 
and sorrow of the Hindu window, and from the great bless- 
ings that are promised to the Sati, or faithful wife, who 
ascended the funeral pile with her husband, I certainly am 
not at all surprised that as long as the law permitted it, many 
preferred the few moments of physica agony, with the hope 
of gaining a heavenly mansion with their lord, rather than 
continue in the misery which is the normal condition of the 
widowe of Hindus to this -day. 

Before passing on to notice the institution and practice of 
Sati, it will not be out of place here to indicate briefly the 
improvements that are visible in the position of women in 
India. 

First, education is rapidly spreading amongst the middle 
e l a w m i* miallonttmB first attempted to commence 

woilc emougst^^t^^^^ the greatest difficulty 
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that they could iuduoe parents to allow them to learn. Before 
this time, girls who were intended for a life of prostitution 
had received some instruction in order that they might prove 
more attractive to their visitors ; hence education in women 
was associated with immorality. In order to overcome their 
prejudice, parents had to be paid to allow their daughters to 
atteAd school. Then the conservatism of the older members 
of the family most strongly opposed it, on the ground that 
the gods would be angry and show their displeasure by re> 
moving the husbands of girls who had been taught. Were 
the history of the progress of female education in India 
written, it would contain many stories of schools almost de* 
prived of scholars owing to one of them becoming a widow, 
and the old women pointing to her case as a certain instance 
of the displeasure of the gods falling upon her and her family 
for departing from their time-honoured customs. But gradu- 
ally this prejudice was destroyed by the quiet and persistent 
efforts of the ladies of various missionary societies, until 
nowadays in a very great number of the houses of the 
middle wd upper classes are to be found those who have 
been regularly sent to school, and are able to read and write 
fairly well. 

The Zenana work in India, which of late has so greatly 
excited the interest of ladies in Europe and America, grew 
out of the school work. When her pnpUs had grown too old 
to attend school, they asked Mrs. Mullens, in Calcutta, if she 
could not oon|imue her work with them in their homes* She did 
so ; and frorA this small beginning the great work that is now 
going on in India has grown. As education spread amongst the 
boys end young men they naturally wished ^ have educate 
wives ; and nithin the last few years scpp IShdu girls have 
obtained the B.A. degree in the C^cutta^^lirdrsity. Within 
a little more tlmn a sins^a g^eration the rauoation of girls 
■ad women is, India Ims 
oi tt^e..;iinmes\jM^ 

'tivalloBi Ipqrw 
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9X9 to' be found. Few nations can point to greater changes 
in so short a time. 

In some dasses of the community, especially the progres- 
sive BrShmos, decided improvements have been seen in the 
position of women. In their mandrr, or church, seats are 
appropriated for ladies, and week after week are to bo seen 
at public worship, ladies who in the normal State of Hindu 
society would have remained immured in the dark recesses of 
the Hindu home. And in the houses of Europeans 1 have 
myself had the pleasure of meeting Brahmo gentlemen and ' 
their wives. By friendly intercourse of this kind the way is 
being prepared for the ladies to be led from slavery to free- 
dom. 

During the Calcutta Exhibition a great mark of progress 
was to be seen in the thousands of Hindu ladies who were 
permitted to come forth from their homes to witness the great 
show. Ladies in bands of four to twenty were to be seen 
under the guidance of their young brothers-in-law, or the 
Zenftna teachers of the various missions, most busily engaged 
in examining all the wondere that were there collected to- 
gether. The prospect and retrospect of this visit to the out- 
side world must have given immense delight to multitudes 
who for years had not been permitted to see or be seen by the 
outdde world. Some •Hindu gentlemen went so far as to say 
that in their opinion, had the Exhibition continued open for a 
year, the doors of the ^enSha Ehanahs would not have been 
again dosed j; ;^t tbe ladies, having once tasted the sweets 
of liberty^ would not have been content to remain immured. 
A great deal of taU is indulged in against the Zenftna 
cistern by the educated Hindus ; and in time the present 
state of af^s, so &r as womim hi concemed, will pass away. 
Ignoranee and slavery can co-exist; education and slaveiy 
never..' To educate is to enfranchise; and such must even- 
be its result in Lidi^ 

Biting notic^ the i^ti<m of mpmaxL from birth, to defttb» 
hi ^|iaoenuuy, m giving an account of the Hindu rellgi<»i« 
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to show to what it led when English law and power did 
not interfere. In the case of widows, it taught that it was 
a proper thing for them to burn with the body of their 
husbands, and the name Sati, the faithful, is given to those 
who were brave and devoted enough to pass thrpugh this 
ordeal. In British territory tliis religious act has been for- 
bidden, and those assisting, or permitting it even, are liable 
to an action for murder ; but within the last few years, it 
has been practised in some of the independent native States, 
so that it is not absolutely a thing of the past. 



CHAPTER IV. 

SATI, OE THE BURNING OF A HINDU WIDOW WITH 
THE BODY OF HER HUSBAND. 

It is impossible to say when this rite first came into favonr. 
The name Sati is given to Parvati, when, angry with her 
father for omitting to invite her husband to his feast, she 
destroyed herself by fire; but in this case, though she proved 
herself “ a faithful wife,” she did not burn herself with her 
husband’s body. Still, as she manifested faithfulness, even 
to death, in the interests of her husband, the name has been 
given to those widows who, by their self-immolation, have 
manifested a similar devotion. 

In Yedio times it seems certain that this rite was not 
practised, nor is there a single text authorizing it. There 
is a text, however, which, by a wilful mis-translation, has 
been taught by the priests to be an authority for the practice, 
concerning yriUch H^x Muller says: **This is perhaps the 
most flagrant instance of what can be done by an unsmrupn- 
lous priesthood.” This text, which is the one that is repeated 
by the officiating priest as the widow walks round the pyre 
on which her husband’s corpse is placed, before ascending 
it herself, is as follows ; “ Om 1 Let those women, not to be 
widowed, good wives adorned with collyrium, holding cldHflied 
butter, consign themselves to the fire. Immortal, not child- 
less, not hnsbandless, well adorned with gems, let them pass 
into the fire, whose original element was water.” The coneot 
iranslatioh is the following: **May these women, toko ar 0 
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not teidotes, draw near with oil and butter. Let those who 
are mothers go first to the aUavt without sorrow, but decked 
with fine jewels.” * The passage evidently refers to ordinary 
sacrifices, and not to the immolation of widows. 

The plan to be adopted at this ceremony, carefully taught 
in more modern works, is as follows : ** Having first bathed, 
the widow, dressed in her clean garments, and holding some 
cusa grass, sips water from the palm of her hand. Bearing 
cusa and tila on her head, she looks towards the east or north, 
whilst the Brahman utters the mystic word Om. Bowing to 
Nftrftyana, she next declares : * On this month, on this day, 1 ’ 
[naming herself and her family] , * that I may meet Arund- 
hati (the wife of Yasistha, the guru of the gods), and reside 
in Swarga, that the years of my stay may be numerous 
as the hairs of the human body, that I may enjoy with 
my husband the felicity of heaven, and sanctify my paternal 
and maternal progenitors^ and the ancestry of my husband’s 
father ; that, lauded by the Apsarases (celestial nymphs), 1 
may be happy with my lord through the reign of fourteen 
Indras (kings of the gods) ; that expiation be made for my 
husband’a-offences, whether he has killed a Brahman, broken 
the ties of gratitude, or murdered his friend — thus I ascend 
my husband’s burning pile. 1 call on you, 'ye guardians 
of the eight regions of Ihe world — Sun and Moon, Air, Fire, 
H^er, Earth and Water, my own soul, Yama (the god of 
the spirit world). Day, Night and Twilight, and thou Gon- 
rfoience — ^bear witness I follow my husband’s corpse on the 
limeral pile.’. ” t 

It is the duty of the son, or nearest relative, to apply 
the first torch when the widow has repeated this mantra. 
The texts on which it is founded are the following 

** The wife 'who commits herself to the v^pes with her 
husband’s corp^ shall eq[ual ArundhaU^'iind rbside in 
‘ Swarga.” 

* “ Yedio Beligio^” p. 82. J ^ 

t Cdfbrooke’s f Bamys,” 
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**Accoinpanjing her husband, she shall reside so long 
in Swarga as are the 86,000,000 of hairs on the human 
body.” 

**As the snake-catcher forcibly drags the serpent from 
his earth, BO bearing her husband [from hell] with him shall 
she enjoy heavenly bliss.” 

•* Dying with her husband, she sanctifies her maternal and 
paternal ancestors, and the ancestors of him to whom she 
gave her virginity/’ 

**Such a wife, adoring her husband, in celestial felicity 
with him, greatest and most admired, shall enjoy the 
delights of heaven while fourteen Indras reign.” 

** Though a husband had killed a Brahman, broken the 
ties of gratitude, or murdered a friend, she expiates the 
crime.” 

It should be noticed that whilst promising these blessings 
to the widow who performs the rites of Sati, the Brahma 
Puraua, which teaches the mantras employed at the cere- 
mony, also teaches that it is optional with a widow thus 
to burn, or to adopt a life of austerity such as has already 
been described ; but having once decided to be burned, she 
must proceed with the ceremony, or incur defilement. It 
is further taught that though the widow of a Brahman who 
died at a distance ought not to perform Sati, the widows 
of other castes might do so under these circumstances. 

** The bystanders thrpw on butter and wood : for this they 
are taught that thty' acquire merit exceeding ten million- 
fold the merit of an Asvamedh (or horse sacrifice), or other 
great sacrifice. Even those who join the procession from 
•the house of the deceased to the funeral pile, for every step 
are rewarded as for an asvamedh. Such indulgences are 
prouused by gri^ye authors.” 

the code of Hindu laws drawn up towuds the dose of 
tjta last oratury, for the guidance of the judges, it is said: 
*<.liJs proper for a woman, after her husband’s death, to 
herself ^ m fire with his oorpso. Every woman who 
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thus burns herself shall I'emain in Paradise with her husband 
860,000,000 of years by destiny.” 

The first authentic account of a Sati from the Hindu 
writings, so far as I can discover, is that of one which 
occurred about the year 1176. The lady’s name was San- 
jogata, daughter of Jadchand, the last Hindu king of Eanouj, 
and wife of Prithiviraja, the last Hindu king of Dehli. At 
that time princesses at least were allowed to select their own 
husbands at Swayambaras, or tournaments, held for this 
purpose. When her father inaugurated the festival, owing 
to an old and bitter feud between the parties, PrithivirSja 
was not invited; but an effigy of him being placed as a 
doorkeeper, the princess, passing by all the princes present, 
placed the garland upon the neck of the effigy, as she had 
heard so much of the martial exploits of him whom it repre- 
sented. Soon after this tlie prince, hearing of the favour 
that had been shown him by the princess, came with an 
armed band and carried her away by force. She completely 
captivated her capturer by the force of her love and beauty. 
About a year after this, as the Mussulman conquerors were 
at their gates, urged by his wife, Prithiviraja went out to 
fight them. During his absence she lived most simply, 
having a presentiment that she should never see his face 
again. This proved only too true. The enemy prevailed, 
her beloved husband was slain; and as soon as the news 
reached her, she ordered a funeral pyre to be prepared, and 
of her own accord entered it 

From the reports of eye-witnesses of the performance of the 
Sati rite, it is evident that some widows went, in the spirit 
of true devotion to their husbands, and with the hope of 
obtaining the blessedness promised, to psrfqrpi this dreadful 
rite; whilst others, owing to the di^;ra<!^ attached to 

one who vowed, but had not courage to perform her vow, 
were drugged, so as to be uu^nscious of what was before 
them; whilst the preeautionwas usuafiy of tyi^ down 
the wix^ upon the vibtim^ sd ,&it eisenpi' w^ itt^dswle. % 
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shall now give an account of the performance of this ceremony 
from eye-witnesses. 

The first description is from Colonel Sleeman’s “ Bamblesi 
and Becollections.” The Colonel, some years after tlie 
occurrence, was passing a temple that had been erected on 
the banks of the Nerbudda river, on the spot where, in 1829, 
the Sati rite was performed in his presence. He goes on to 
say that as Sati was prohibited at the time of this visit, he 
would record what he saw in 1829, and declares that the 
description being copied from his note-book written -at the 
time, the reader may rely upon the truthfulness of the account. 
Colonel Sleeman forbade the erection of a temple on tlie site 
of a Sati, lest the desire for posthumous fame might lead 
some widows to immolate themselves. 

** On November 29, 1829, tliis old woman, then about 
sixty- five years of age, here mixed her ashes with those of her 
husband, who had been burned alone four days before. On 
receiving civil charge of the district, I issued a proclamation 
prohibiting any one from aiding or abetting in Sati ; and 
distinctly stating, that to bring one ounce of wood for the 
purpose would be considered as so doing. If the woman 
burned herself with the body of her husband, any one who 
brought wood for the purpose of burning him would become 
liable to punislunent ; consequently the body of the husband 
must bo first consumed, and the widow must bring a fresh 
supply for herald. > _ 

“On Tuesday, November 24, 1829, 1 had an application from 
the heads of the most respectable and most extensive family 
of Brahmans in the district, to suffer this old widow to bum 
herself with the remains of her husband, Omed Sing Opnddea, 
who had that moramg died on the banks of the Nerbudda. 
I threatened to enforce my order, and punish severely any 
thim who asdsted, and placed a police-guard for the purpose 
of seeing that no one did so. She remained sitting by the 
edge of the water without eatihg or diinkihg. The next day 
of her husband was burned to ashes in a small pit 
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•of about eight feet square, and three or four deep, befiwei^, 
seyeral thousand spectators, who had assembled to see the \ 
Sati. All strangers dispersed.before evening, as there seemed 
to be no prospect of my yielding to the urgent solicitations 
of her family, who dared not touch food till she had burned 
herself, or declared herself willing to return to them. Her 
sons, grandsons, and some other relations remained with her, 
while the rest surrounded my house, the one urging me to 
allow her to bum, and the o&er urging her to desist. She 
remained sitting on a bare rook in the bed of the Nerbudda, 
refusing every kind of sustenance, and exposed to the intense 
heat of the sun by day, and the severe cold of the night, with 
only a thin sheet thrown over her shoulders. On Thursday; 
to out off all hope of her being moved from her purpose, she 
put on the or coarse red turban, and broke her 

bracelets in pieces, by which she became dead in law, and for 
ever excluded from caste. Should she choose to live after 
this, the could never return to her family. She had resolved 
to die. * I have,’ said she, * tasted largely of the bounty of 
the Government, having been maintained by it with all. my 
large famfly in ease and comfort upon our rent-free lands ; 
and I feel assured my children will not be suffered to want ; 
but with them I have nothing more to do ; our intercourse and 
communion end here. My soul is with Omed Sing Optiddea^ 
aiid my ashes must here mix with his.’ Again looking to 
the sun — *I see them together,’ said she, with a tone and ; 
countenance that affected me a great deal, * under the bridal ^ 
canopy,’ alluding to the ceremonies of marriage ; and I am' • 
satisfied that she at that moment really believed tiiat she saw 
her own s^t and that of ber husba|i4 under the biida| . 
canopy in Paradise. 

** 1 tried to work upon her pride and fea^^ ^Id her that < 

it was prdmble that the rent'fcee lands l^lraich her funilgr ' 
had been so long supported ndg^ be resumed by (^veipment 
aaAJiMirk of its displeasure agahtet the for hot dhhc 

iuadipf her from the 
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ancestors might be levelled with the ground, in order to 
prevent their operating to induce others to make similar 
eaorifices ; and lastly, that not one brick or stone should ever 
mark the place where she died, if she persisted in her resolU' 
tion. But if she consented to live, a splendid habitation 
should be built for her amongst these temples — a handsome 
provision assigned for her support out of these rent-free 
lands — her children should come daily to visit her, and 
I should frequently do the same. She smiled, but held 
out her> arm and said, * My pulse has long ceased to beat, 
my spirit has departed, and I have nothing left but a little 
earth that I wish to mix with tlie ashes of my husband. I 
shall suffer nothing in burning, and if you wish proof, order 
some fire, and yon shall see this arm consumed without giving 
me any pain.’ I did not attempt to feel her pulse, but some 
of my people did, and declared that it had ceased to be per- 
ceptible. At this time every native present believed that she 
was incapable of suffering pain; and her end confirmed 
them in that opinion. 

** Satisfied myself that it would be unavailing to attempt 
to save her life, I sent for all the principal members of her 
family, and consented that she should be suffered to bum 
herself if they would enter into engagements that no other 
member of their family should ever do the same. This they 
all agreed to, and; the papers having been drawn out in due 
form about midday, X iralit down notice to the old lady, who 
seemed extr^ely pleased and thankful. The ceremonies of 
bathing were gone through before three, while the wood and 
other combustible materials for a strong fire were oolleoted, 
and -put into the pit. After bathing, she called for a pftn 
^betel-leaf), and ate it, then rose up, and with one arm <m 
the idionlder of her eldest son, and the other on that of her 
B4i^^w, appR^fiidied the fire. I had sentries placed all round, 
imd no other pez^ra was allowed to approach within five 
ifiM m$e up^ fire waf ^ to the pile, anil it wMs 

ym about 180 yar^s 
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she came on with a calm and cheerful countenance, stopped 
once, and casting her eyes upward, said, * Why have they 
kept me five days from thee, my husband ? ’ On coming to 
the sentries her supporters stopped : she walked once round 
the pit, paused a moment, and, whilst muttering a prayer, 
threw some flowers into the fire. She then walked up 
deliberately and calmly to the brink, stepped into the centre 
of the flame, sat down, and leaning back in the midst as if 
reposing upon a couch, was consumed without uttering 
a shriek or betraying one sign of agony. A few instruments 
of music had 1}een provided, and they played as usual as she 
approached the fire ; not, as is commonly supposed, in order 
to drown screams, but to prevent the last words of the victim 
from being heard, as these are supposed to be prophetic, and 
might become sources of pain or strife to the living. It was 
not expected that I should yield, and but few people had 
assembled to witness the sacrifice, so that there was little or 
nothing to stimulate her to any extraordinary exertions ; and 
1 am persuaded that it was the desire of again being united 
to her hus]^d in the next world, and the entire confidence 
that she would be so if she now burned herself, that alone 
sustained her. From the morning of the day he died, Tues- 
day, till Wednesday evening, she ate pan, or beCbl-leaves, but 
nothing else ; and from Wednesday evening she ceased eating^ 
them. She drank no water from Tuesday. She went into 
fire witli the same cloth about her that she had worn in 
the bed of the river ; but it was made wet, from a persuasion 
that even the shadow of any impure thing falling upon her 
when- going to the pile contaminates the woman, unless 
counteracted by the sheet moistened in the h(fly stream. I 
must do the family the justice to say, 
themselves to dissuade the widow from 
she lived, she would assur^y liave 
honoured as the first female member of the whole house.*’ 
It app^s that thirteen years bfl^e this, ^pman M firmly 
xeidTedf if left a widew» to dfalh itf a Sa^^^:/ . 


that , ^ey all exerted 
her ii^pse ; and had 
heap cherished and 
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Colonel Sleeman in the same book gives an account of 
Another Sati of which he was not an eye-witness, but of the 
truthfulness of which there can be no doubt. In this case it 
was not the wife of the deceased man who voluntarily burned 
herself, but the wife of a man then living, she believing 
that in three previous births she had been his wife, and that 
in her present birth she was separated from him as a punish- 
ment for a sin committed in her last previous birth. It is of 
course easy for us to laugh at such superstitions, and difiUcult 
to understand how people can be enslaved by them ; but there 
is no doubt they have had, and still have, a firm grasp of the 
minds of millions. ** All that a man hath will he give for 
his life,” and when we see a woman choosing a painful death 
in the full assurance that she is doing an act that is pleas- 
ing to the gods, it shows the force of her faith in the 
religious teaching she has received. The story given by a 
relative of the deceased man to Colonel Sleeman is as 
follows: 

** When my eldest brother, who was so long a native col- 
lector under you in this district, died about twenty years ago 
at Sehora, a Lodhee woman, who resided two miles distant, in 
the village of Ehittolee, which has been held by our family 
for several generations, declared that she would burn herself 
with him on the funeral pile ; that she had been his wife in 
three previous births, had already burnt herself with him 
three times, and had to bum with him four times more.. She 
was then sixty years of age, and had a husband living about 
the same age. We were all astounded when she came for- 
ward with this story, and told her .it must be a mistalie, as we 
•were Brahmans* vhile she was a Lodhee. She said there 
was no mistake m the matter; that she in her last birth 
residing with nay brother in the sacred city of Benares, one 
day gSTA a holy man, who asked for charity, salt by mistake 
for sugar wii^ his food; that, |n consequence, hu told her 
sh# i|^pid|d, iju her next birUi, to s^arated from her husbai^d, 
and ^ of mfexiior easts ; hut that, if tdie did her duty well in 
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that st&te, she should be reunited to him in the following 
birth. We told her that all this must be a dream ; and the 
widow of my brother insisted that if she were not allowed to 
bum herself, the other should not be allowed to take her 
place. We prevented the widow from ascending the pile, and 
ehe died at a good old age, only two years ago, at Sehora. My 
brother’s body was burnt at Sehora, and the poor Lodhee 
woman came and stole a handful of the ashes which she 
placed in her bosom, and took back with her to Khittolee. 
There she prevailed upon her husband and brother to assist 
her in her return to her former husband and caste as a 
Brldiman. No soul else would assist them, as we got the 
native chief to prevent it; and these three persons brought 
on their own heads the pile on which she seated herself with 
the ashes in her bosom. The husband and his brother set 
fire to the pile and she was burned.” After this the members 
of the family firmly believed the woman’s story ; the father of 
the man whose wife she declared she had been in previous 
births bore all her funeral expenses, i.e., for funeral cere> 
monies i^r death ; and a tomb is still in existence which 
had been erected on the site where the Sati took place. 

There is quite another side to this question. That all 
widows who have gone through this ceremony were' not anxious 
to suffer in this manner, the following narrative of an eye- 
Wibiess will clearly prove. A rich Bahia died near her house, 
and th»e was great excitement in the bazaar as it was made 
known that his widow, a woman about twenty-six years of 
age, intended to perform Sati. The magistrate tried in vain 
to dissuade her from the course she had chosen, but in reply 
flho. simply b^t her head upon the ground, declaring that 
if rim was not idlowed to burn witli her she would 

hriog hersrif in cmirt, lor tho Sastto^v ** that the 

primers and Mptoeations 0^^^ ^ati ato tain. : 

the gteat go^ oannbt Hsteh to toetn uniioted.” , ’ 

^ lI';a'iiiiow 
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In the hope that this woman might be forced by hunger 
to give up her design, the magistrate ordered the corpse to 
be kept for forty-eight hours unbnmed ; but during all this 
time she never touched anything. At length, when consent 
was reluctantly given, the woman went to the banks of the 
Ganges, where about 6,000 people were assembled to witness 
the ceremony. The pile was raised, the dead body of the 
husband laid upon it, when the widow, after bathing in the 
sacred stream, lighted a brand, walked round the pile, set it 
on fire, and then mounted cheerfully. The flames blazed up 
instantly. She sat down, placing the head of the corpse 
upon her lap,' and repeated several times, “ Bam, Bam, Sati ; 
Bam, Bam, Sati ” (‘* God, God, I am chaste”). 

As the wind drove the fierce flames towards her, she shook 
her arms and limbs as if in agony. At length she started up 
and approached the side to escape* A Hindu policeman, who 
had been placed there with the express object of seeing 
that she had fair play, and was not burned by force, raised 
his sword to strike her. Upon his being seized by the magis* 
trate, the woman again approached the side, sprang out of 
the fire, and rushed into the Ganges. When the crowd, 
amongst whom were standing 'the brothers of the dead man, 
saw tins, they cried out, ** Cut her down ; knock her down 
with a bamboo ; tie her hands and feet, and throw her in 
again 1 ” and they would have done this had not the police 
interfered to prevent it... 

The woman dbrank Some water, and, having extinguished 
the fire in her dress, expressed her willingness to enter the 
fire again; but this the magistrate forbade, on the ground that, 
according to Hindu law, a Sati who once forsook the pile 
could not re-enter it. He then pl^ed her in a palanquin 
and sent her to the hospital for treatment, at the same time 
assuring her that though she was now an outcasts from' 
Hindu society, the Government would provide for her and see 
ihht ske uever came to want. iFbe woman declared that: iii ; 
(iik |$^ous H had performed Sati, and so was nwii 
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Anxious to peiform it for the seventh time, though when the 
time came human nature protested against the pain. It 
would have been far better for her not to have expressed 
her‘ determination to perform Sati. Not having fulfilled 
her vow, she was not allowed to reenter her home, and 
became a stranger to her family. 

The Bev. G. Pearce, in an address given in Calcutta in 
1869, on ** Beminiscences of Life in India,” gives the follow- 
ing description of a Sati in that city. It occurred about 
1826, “ One of the first intimations which I received, shortly 
after my arrival, of the cruel and debasing character of 
Hinduism, was a Sati scene that I witnessed in the northern 
suburbs of Calcutta. It took place on the bank of the 
river a little beyond B&gh Bazaar Bridge. I can never forget 
it. it was about 6 p.m. when I arrived. The crowd was 
very great — about 1,000 in number. In the centre was a pile 
of wood. The corpse of the husband lay upon it. On th. 
north side of it was a palanquin, containing the youn ‘ 
widow to be immolated. Brahmans stood round. I go! 
permission to speak to her, but in attempting to do so I found 
her so under the influence of drugs as to render the effort 
useless. The Brfihmans made short work of it. On my 
' leaving the palanquin, they took her out of it, and endea- 
voured to lead her round the pile ; but she was unable to 
stand. She was then taken up into their arms and carried 
round once only (they ought to have gone round seven times), 
when they laid the poor woman on her wooden bed beside tho 
corpse of her husband. At this moment she seemed con- 
scious of what was before her, for she immediately drew her 
arms roimd its neck, and embraced ^e /e^se with great 
affection. The Br&hmans, however, lost lii^^me in finishing 
their dreadful work. Immediately they b^|an to heap upon 
the bodies the remainder of the pile; until they covered them 
at least two feet----a freight cf - wood sufloieut to crash the 
very bones themselves ; and to majee mare «uxe, ^ey 
bound down the wlmle j^ili ^ri^ cranied^ oveir, lest 
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the poor viotim, in her straggles in feeling the fire, should 
toss it off and escape. All being daly secured, a hoy of 
about twelve years of age came forth with a lighted torch 
and set fire to the pile close to the head of the victim. At 
this moment gongs and drums struck up their deafening 
sounds, whilst the vast multitude of spectators joined in 
shouts of • Hari Bol t Hari Bol 1 ’ thus effectually drowning 
the shrieks of the poor dying creature.” 

According to Mr. Pearce, at this time the annual number 
of Satis in Bengal was about 1,200; and when Lord 
William Bentinok pawed an Act forbidding it, a petition was 
sent in to the Privy Council signed by 18,000 people, many 
of whom represented the best families of Calcutta, asking 
^t this practice might be allowed to continue. 

Prior to this Act forbidding Sati, magistrates occasionally 
interfered on their own authority to prevent children of 
twelve years of age from performing the rite ; but in the case 
of older women they had no power to prevent them from 
destroying themselves. At first the Government’s efforts 
were in the direction of regulating, not suppressing, the 
custom. In 1812 the following instructions were issued to 
the magistrates: '*The Government, after considering the 
replies of the Pundits, premised that the practice, generally 
speaking, being reo<^^zed and encouraged by the Hindu 
rdigion, it appears elfi^t that the course which the British 
Government should follow, according to the principle of 
religions tolraation already noticed, is to allow the practice 
in those cases in which it is countenanced by their religion, 
and to preveUt it in others in which it is by the same 
aul^rity prohibited.” Accordingly the magistrates were 
ordered to eonfiiie their interposition to the following oases : 
(1) To j^redude^ as fiw as possible, the employment of all eom« 
pUhiefjf itte part of diei^ rdatives, of Brahmans, 

aaditff' etiiwrs,^^^i^ to cause them to hum themselves ; 

4a inioxioating drugs or 

objoet ; (8) to asoer- 
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tain whether the women have attained the age as fixed by the 
Hindu law at which they are permitted to bum themselves ; 
(4) to inquire whether they are pregnant; and (5) to 
prevent the ceremony from proceeding in cases in which, 
on any of the above grounds, it may be repugnant to the 
principles of Hindu law. In harmony with these rules the 
police were instructed to obtain as early information as 
possible of an intended Sati, to inquire as to the age of the 
woman, and to see if she was acting of her own free will ; 
and they were empowered to prevent the ceremony if the 
widow were pregnant, or unwilling to burn. 

In 1817 these orders were further modified. A woman not 
in good health was to be prevented from burning, also one 
who had an infant at the breast under four years of age ; and 
also a woman who had a child or children under seven for 
whom she was unable to provide a suitable guardian. Brah- 
man widows were permitted to bum mly with their husband’s 
corpse; not, as had formerly been the case, days or weeks 
afterwards with some relic of his body. And further, that it 
was the du^ of the family to whom the intending Sati be- 
longed to inform the police of her intention, and not leave 
the police to make the discovery. 

During the years following the enactment of 1812, the 
following number of Satis were burnt in Bengal: — 1815, 878; 
1816, 442 ; 1817, 707 ; 1819, 889. The ages of these women 
yaried from twenty to seventy. It will be noticed that the 
uiterferenqe of the Government appeared rather to increase 
than to lessen the practice. It is possible that this increase 
is apparent rather than real ; that the cases were more care- 
fully reported, and not that more actually occurred. 

It was reserved for Lord William Bentinck to put a stop to 
this cruel practice. Some of his advisem %3|Qdia, fearing 
that an interference with Hpndu custom jn^t imperil the 
empire, advis^ delay, and uig^ that in time the Hindu 
ecemmunity Would tl^Mnselves giye it up ; but the m^ority 
his .cMUiseUkHs htius of ander 
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any cironmstances to be sanctioned, an Act was passed 
rendering Sati a case of culpable homicide, and threatening 
with severe penalties all who encouraged or in any way 
assisted at the ceremony. The result was that this abomin- 
able and cruel custom was put an end to in 1880 in the 
territories directly under British rule ; but since that time, 
in some of the native States, Sati has been performed. The 
last case I heard of in India was about 1880. 




MORALS, 




CHAPTER I. 

MORALS— THE HINDUS GENERALLY. 

Of all questions connected with tlie Hindus, the question of 
morality is perhaps the most difficult to write about with 
anything approaching confidence, because of the opposing 
opinions that are held by different people, for which more or 
less plausible reasons can be given. 

Arrian, in his “ History of India,” written in the second 
century of the Christian era, gives a most glowing account of 
the moi’als of the Hindus. Either his knowledge of them must 
have been of the most superficial character, or certainly as a 
whole they have greatly deteriorated since his day. It is 
certain that his words could only now be employed as the 
purest sarcasm. It is just possible that he wrote only of 
some tribes, and not* of the community at large ; the ex« 
oellenoes that he ascribes to them being those in which the 
people as a whole are lamentably deficient. His words are 
as follows : ** They are ^reizoarkably brave; superior in war 
to all Asiatics. They are remarkable for simplicity and in* 
tegrity; so reasonable as never to have recourse to a law* 
suit, and so honest as neither to require looks to their doors^ 
nor writings to bind their agreements. No Indian was ever 
Impvrn to tell an ontmth.” We may say truly, if this be a 
trustworthy acopont, How are the mighty fallen, and the 
bright gold become dnU 

: Wnling^ in Ifodraa at the close of last century, the Abb4 
Dubois, alter a lengthened experience and careful observa* 
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tion, gives perhaps a picture as excessively dark as Arrian’s 
is bright. His words are : 

*']n my opinion the Hindus will remain after another 
thousand years as they were a thousand years ago; Their 
reserved and distant intercourse with Europeans will always 
oimtinne the same, and their abhorrence of Hie religion, 
education, and manners of the latter, as well as their other 
leading prejudices, will continue undiminished. • • . Let 
Bibles, as many as you please*, in every shape and in every 
style, be translated and circulated among the Hindus ; let 
them, if you wish, be spread in every village, in every oottage, 
aud every family ; let the Christian religion be presented to 
these people under every 'possible light — I repeat it, with 
deep sorrow, in my humble opinion (an opinion grounded on 
twenty>five years of experience) the time of conversion has 
passed away, and under existing circumstances there remains 
no human possibility to bring it back. . • . Are we not 
ifarranted, on beholding the unnatural and odious worship 
which prevails all over India, in thinking that these unhappy 
people are lying under an everlasting anathema; that 
obstinately refusing to listen to the voice of the heavens 
which declare the glory of God, they have for ever rendered 
themselves unworthy of the Divine favour ; that by obsti* 
nately rejecting the word of God, which has been. in vain 
announced to them during these last three or four centuries, 
they have * filled up the measure of their fathers,’ have been 
entirely forsaken of God, and (what is the worst of Divine 
vlmgeanee) given over for ever to a reprobate mind on account 
^ the peculiar wickedness of their worship, which supposes 
in those amongst whom it prevails a degree of perversity fitr 
beyond that of old pagan nations ? ” 

' In trying to describe the general moral condition of the 
Hindus, I shall certainly strive earnestly to gi^e a £ur and 
impartial description. I have. , lived for znbny years in dose 
intimacy with the people, many of whrnn I love ; have con- 
Twsed with alH dasses of the immunity ; have spent numy 
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hai^py years in -working, as I believe, for tbeir benefit, and, 
intentionally, at any rate, shall not write down aught in 
midioe. My wonder is, considering their religious faiths, 
and the character of the deities they worship, that they are 
not far worse than they are. When I consider the state of 
Europe, with the example and teaching of Jesus more or 
less generally known, it does not surprise me at all to find 
the Hindus morally what they are, as I remember that whilst 
their books contain some of the highest and noblest moral 
precepts, their deities, when incarnate, are described as 
ignoring these beautiful lessons; and still farther, when I 
see that religion and morality are quite separate in their 
view ; for a man may be a most exemplary Hindu, and at 
the same time guilty of the grossest immorality. I shall 
strive to give a fair statement of their general character as 
far as an outsider is able to estimate it. Of coarse it will be 
understood that all Hindus have not all the vices, neither 
have all Hindus all the virtues, that I shall mention as be* 
longing to the community. I shall first give the darker, and 
then the brighter side of the picture. 

Ingratitude. 

When one of the missionaries was engaged in the 
translation of the Scriptures into Bengali, he wanted a word 
to express the idea of gratitude. After several attempts 
to explain the idea for which an expression was required, 
after a few moments’ pause, his pandit said, ** How can you 
expect to find a word to express an idea that does not exist 
in a country 7 ” And as it proved to be true that there was 
no common Bengali word suitable, a term had to be intro- 
duced from the Sanskrit — a standing proof of the absence up 
to that time of the need of an expression for this virtue. In 
like manner an Englishman, on going to India, is astonished 
to find that there is no term expressive of Inank you ” fas 
way little acts of attwtion that may be shown to him by ser* 
taats. and others. It is an instance of the way in which 
*f when in Borne we aet as tl^e Bomans do,” that up to this 
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hour the foreigners, who are most careful to recognize kind 
nesses shown to them by those of their own nation, have 
not forced an expression into general use equivalent to those 
found in their own languages. Of course there are expressions 
which can be, and are, employed to signify pleasure received 
from the attentions shown ; but as a rule those who in their 
own country would be most particular in showing their ap- 
preciation of kindness, fall into the way, common in India, of 
taking these courtesies as a matter of course. 

That gratitude, or at any rate the expression of it, cannot 
be universal, the following statement of a gentleman, who for 
many years was the principal of a large missionary college, 
will show. This gentleman had laboured most devotedly for 
the good of the young men in India, had given hours daily 
to the private instruction of many who were wishful to obtain 
further teaching than they could obtain in the college classes, 
for which extra work he, of course, did not receive a single 
penny. After twenty-five years of such work, he said that 
the only expression of gratitude he ever received was from one 
of his old students, who at the time of the occurrence was a 
station-master on the East India Bailway. Stopping at the 
station, and being anxious to obtain a time-table, the station- 
master offered to get one, and when he offered payment it 
was politely refused, as the young man said he had received 
miny acts of kindness from his professor, and Would not 
take the money. 

The truthfulness of this story I do not for a moment doubt ; 
but I think the experience of this gentleman was exceptional. 
I have met on many occasions with old students of our col- 
leges who have expressed their thankfulnew for the assist- 
ance they have received from our missionttr^ engaged in 
educational work, and also for the kindhMi"|w%e Chnstian 
public in Enjgland in sending out Christian ladies to t^h 
tl^ wives and daughters. Tbbn the fai&fulness bf the 
soldiers to their salt, as it is ti^ed,^^t^^^^ 
those foom whom through many years they obtained their 
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support, has kept, iu troublous times, those faithful to British 
rule who otherwise would have taken part with comrades in 
rebellion. Still I fear it is a fact that as a rule .gratitude is 
not a common virtue in India. Look, e.g.f at the class , of 
Zemindars, who, by the prodigality of the British Govern- 
ment, were raised at once from the mere collectors of the 
revenue into practically the landholders of Bengal. When 
any attempt is made to raise the revenue, however necessary 
the cause, if their income be affected, how they cry out as 
if an injustice were being done to them ! Look at the edu- 
cated classes, who, through the unfair assistance that is 
given to them as compared with the mere trifle that is spent 
in mass-education, write and speak against the same Govern- 
ment, because, having provided most costly establishments 
for their instruction, it does not also provide ample employ- 
ment with proportionate incomes also. Brahma, the creator, 
is scarcely worshipped by the masses of India in the present 
day, because, his work of creation being finished, the people 
say, ** We can obtain nothing more from him if we worship 
him.” Gratitude, in the sense of thankfulness for past 
favours, is not commonly expressed by the people ; though 
in the sense of thankfulness for favours to come it is not so 
uncommon. 

Untmtlifulnm. 

That this is a very general vice of the mass of the 
Hindus in Bengal, thm can be no doubt whatever in the 
minds of those who come into personal contact with the 
people. Among the village people in other parts of India, 
where there is a stronger physique and greater personal 
bravery, and also amongst the aborigines who inhabit 
the hills, tills general statement would not apply; but of 
tlm Bengali it is absolutely true. A gentleman who has 
been brought ipti> the closest intimacy with all classes, and 
kiibws their lang^iage an^ as well, perhaps, as almost 
ah3l; <hie I bave j^^ ^at liHien a question is asked, 

of ^b^ch. on Ihemselyes or those connected 
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with them they cannot see, yon may rely npon it that the 
first answer you receive is false ; but that when they see 
that the truth cannot injure themselves or any one they care 
for, they will s^ak the truth. One of the best educated of 
our native Christians once said to me, '* Yon who have been 
bom in Christian families and have been trained from infiuu^ 
to speak the truth and to hate lying can have no idea of ^e 
difficulty we Bengalis have in overcoming the natural ten* 
dency in us to lying and deceit. You are taught that it is 
dishonourable and evil to lie; we are taught that the 
dishonour is not in lying, but in being discovered.” And so 
fur as my experience and observation goes, when an ordw is 
disregarded in house or office, or any theft committed, it is 
almost impossible for the culprit to be discovered. Those 
who know the truth of the affair will not inculpate others, 
but rather deny ** with oaths and cursing ” all knowledge 
of the a&ir. When a tale of wrong*doing of any employe 
is brought to us by other natives it may be taken as certain 
that this information is given not from the simple wish to 
boldly speak out the tmth, but as simply the outcome of petty 
spite — a mean manner of revenge for injury done. In busi* 
ness transactions their word is never taken; the simplest 
eostracts that are made must be written, for' if any profit 
-ilill arise to the promiser by repudiating the transaction it is 
certain advantage will be taken of the fact that there is no 
written evidence. I am thankful to be able to say that I 
have met with some exceptions to this rule, men whose 
word I could rely on as on that of an honest Englishman ; 
but these exceptions are not numerous. The real secret of 
this untmthfulness I take to be the natural ccnrordice of the 
people, and the fact that when it serte^ purj^se ]the 
Ip^s themselves notably jBnhm& rM^pmhig Stva, and 
Krishna respecting Bfidha^a^e represeiifed^^^^ ^ reateiing to 
this practice. If lyir^ was where 

the harm of a poOr woa& 
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A notable instance of strict tmthfiilness is seen in the life 
of the late B4bu Bam Gopftl Ghose. This gentleman had 
lived in open violation of caste regulation for some time, 
but afterwards, for family reasons, wished to be recognized 
again as a Hindu. His father suggested that he should deny 
that he had eaten beef, &o. ; but he replied, I would do 
anything for you, yea, give up my life, but cannot lie.” 

In corroboration of the opinion expressed above as to the 
general untruthfulness of the Hindus, we might quote the 
statements of many who have written on the subject : one will 
suffice. In the “ Competition Wallah ” Mr. G. 0. Trevelyan 
writes : ** The want of truthfulness leavens the whole being 
of the Bengali ; ” and again, “ It is not too much to assert 
that the mass of Bengalis have no notion of truth and 
falsehood.” 

DUkoneaty. 

Abin to lying is theft. Here, again, what is said of the mass 
of the people of course is not true of every individual. 
Amongst the lower ordejrs, which form the servant class in 
the cities and stations, pilfering is almost universal, and, 
strimg^ to say, those who, so far as was known, have been 
honest for many years, when a favourable opportunity occurs 
cannot resist the temptation. It is certain that prices are 
usually asked from their employers for goods of daily con- 
sumption higher than were paid, and when discovery is made 
there is but little sen^ 6i shame, as it is considered a right 
thing for the servant to obtain a percentage on all the money 
of his master that passes through his hands. So clever, and 
so persistent are the people in their efforts to rob that it is 
simply impossible to prevent it unless one’s whole time is 
given to watch. A lady may sit in the verandah of her house 
to ses her horse fed ; whilst she turns her head for a 
nmmeht only, a handful of com is stolen and secreted in 
f^rvanty clothes. A maA vdll quietly steal into the 
before others are stining in the morning and 
attket^^^^^ good supply of milk from your cow. A servant vdll 
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accompany you to the bazaar and note the money spent with 
different shopkeepers, and force them, after your back is 
tamed, to give them a percentage. “ Every agent employed 
to make a purchase, great or small, pockets a commission 
unknown to his principals ; this commission is called * dus- 
toori,’ or ‘ the customary sum,’ the amount being regulated 
by the impudence of the buyer and the anxiety of the seller 
to dispose of his goods.” Trevelyan tells a story of a servant, 
ignorant of the fact that stamps belong to the G-overnment, 
being sent to a stamp vendor to purchase stamps, knocking 
down the functionary of the Government with his ruler and 
carrying off his ledger to the Treasury in triumph because 
the man refused to give him his dustoori. Contractors will 
tender for goods to Government at a lower rate than -the 
Europeans who manufacture them, and from whom the con- 
tractor must pm'chase them, their profit being made by 
giving short weight or measure ; and to enable them to do 
this their profits must be shared with the ofiScer who has to 
receive and pass their goods. A man will contract to pur- 
chase salt at a certain price as it is being discharged firom the 
ship ; tho price falls ; the Bengali will go into hiding until 
the shipping agents find that the least inconvenience and 
loss is to cancel the sale and seek other purchasers. It is 
seldom we hear of pickpockets and thieves who by their dex- 
terity rob others ; the common forms of theft are those where 
chil^en are decoyed into secret places and there robbed of 
their ornaments, or where a number of men (dacoits) make 
a combined attack upon a house or a village, and either by 
setting fire to the house or by their shouts driving out the 
people from their homes, and then make off with all they 
can lay their hands on. 

The tue of abusive language. 

The people, though cowudly, and for tl^ ^ost part peace- 
ably disposed, are nevertheltes easily provoked to quarrel, 
Mt not easily moved to fight/ /^ere an excited Englishman 
would ficedy use his fists, and^ by pl^(^ force to Snbdn* 
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an opponent, the Bengali is content to use his tongue. And 
certainly passion, ganger, hatred, contempt, were never 
exhibited on any stage with greater force than may be seen 
almost daily in the middle of a village, or a public street in a 
city, when two women are engaged in a dispute. The tone 
of voice and action of the whole body is at times quite tragic. 
At such times the language, attitudes, and grrmaces are of 
the vilest. A man or woman when quarrelling seems to lose 
ail self-respect, and, in order to annoy the person with whom 
they are disputing, have no hesitation in boasting of crimes 
they have never committed. A man of pure morals will not 
aomple to say that he has committed the grossest immorality 
with the wife or mother of his opponent ; and a woman wiU 
make a similar boast respecting her conduct with the husband 
of the woman with whom she is quarrelling. The commonest 
abuse when the people quarrel is that in which the female 
relatives of his enemy are declared to be all that is bad. In 
the police courts it is almost a daily occurrence for this to be 
adduced as an excuse for blows which have caused the injury 
or the death of their antagonists. 

Perjury. 

The Hindus generally, and more especially the Bengalis, 
are a very litigious race. Certainly either Arrian did not 
know the people, or they have sadly changed since his day. 
Often it seems as if they could scarcely be happy without 
Jiaving a lawsuit pending. To many Bengali gentlemen a 
lawsuit is im amusement, as hunting and shooting are the 
recreations of iiie British. *VThe natives regard a court of 
law not as the bulwark of the iimooent and the refuge- of the 
wronged, but as a prize-ring which affords a fair field and 
no favour; a stock okehange where fortunes are to be made 
bj cleyeniess js^d industry, and lost by carelessness and 
s^pi^ty ; jRrhcgre all men hays an equal chance, and no one 
on of his fansf, or the bh^elessnMs 

61 hu| :?^,,oir^ whi<^ he ma;y 

nossess over hi^ $he weidtliiest and most respected 
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mtta of a district ^rill often be one who dates his prosperity 
from a suit which', as every one is well aware^ was brought 
to a snccessftil termination by unlimited peqnry, and a 
document discovered at the bottom of a chest in the zenana 
just in time to be produced in court. His neighbours speak 
of him as the society of an English provincial town speak of 
a man who began life behind a counter, and ends it in the 
parlour of a county bank, whither he had pushed his way by 
dint of prudence and frugality.” * 

To lose a suit in court is not only annoying and expensive, 
it is also regarded as disgraceful ; hence we find that ^ means 

damaging an opponent are freely resorted to. ** A ]fianter 
confessed to a friend of mine that he had been reduced to the 
verge of ruin by a B2^a, who trumped up three actions in 
succession, and gained them idl. The Englishman, however, 
won back the ground which he had lost in a suit, the facte of 
which had been invented and arranged by his agent and 
Zeminddr.” f 

A friend of my own told me that, when living in Cachar, 
a man came and complained to him that a Sirdar on the 
estate had burned some of his charcoal. On asking how he 
knew this, the reply was, “Bholonatha saw him do it.” 
^ing directly to Bholonfitha, and asking if he hs^ seen thia 
ttemsaction, he denied all knowledge of it; but when the 
ag^eved party came upon the scene, the witness said, 
-"‘ ‘Why did you not tell me that yon wished me to give 
evidence ? ” 

The .most common way in which a suit is commenced 
is for a charge to be brought against a man altogether out of 
proportion to the nffence given. If a blow is struck, it is 
ma^ified into an attem^ at murder ; if ad^ 

Che amount ia zoade double or trebte w]l^':|^^ legally owing ; 
whilst the defendant wijl^ .|n his tariic, np’'1te cout^ 
'(pv^ a frir statement of wh <^, but wi^ try to pi^ve tlmt 
1^ ^ i^t indi^b or that ha^ver itrdek the eomi^ixiant ; 
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it is also certain that often where no legal offence has been 
committed — but revenge impels a man to iiyure another — a 
charge, for which there is not the slightest foundation in 
fact, will be made. Men have been known to inflict severe 
wounds upon themselves, in order that they could lay a 
charge of assault against an enemy; and corpses have been 
hacked, in order that a charge of murder might be laid 
against one they wished to injure ; people have been killed, 
and their dead bodies placed in such a position as to lead the 
police authorities to believe that the person against whom 
the conspiracy was formed had been guilty of their death. 
The police reports state plainly that there is reason to fear 
that a very large majority of witnesses in our courts peijure 
themselves. Magistrates declare that they scarcely ever 
think of deciding cases according to the evidence as it is 
given in court, because they know that both sides have their 
trained witnesses; they simply judge according to probabi> 
iity. Judges of the highest courts of India have declared 
that they did not believe a single case had come before 
them, in which the natives of India were concerned, which 
was not supported by peijury. Barristers, at times, seeing 
the way in which the evidence of the different witnesses is 
so beautifully dovetailed, to make the story of their client 
appear absolutely true, have sometimes to throw discredit on 
some of their ovm witnesses, lest the eat of their solicitors in 
training the witness^ jbould be too apparent. The litigant 
goes into court expiitfng the judge largely to discount the 
charges made, and t^refore makes them sufficiently large 
to allow, when the discount is taken off, to secure all he 
jceaUy ought to get ; whilst the defendant, not content with 
amply disproving the charges, secures witnesses to prove a 
great deal more than the truth. It is a notorious fact that 
there are many in the neighbourhood of our law courts who 
Ufe tea^y to give evidence on any subject, and on either side^ 
n Bi«re trifle. Oertainly &e task of hearing the 
etii^ee in our comts, and of jadging which ude is the more 
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likely to be in the right, mast be one of the most painful and 
irksome tasks that can be undertaken. Added to this is the 
belief that judges are open to bribery. Men who have any 
excuse for going into the presence of a magistrate or judge 
privately will not scruple to take money from litigants who 
are foolish enough to believe that they are aiding their cause 
by this waste of money. 

As illustrations of what has been said, the following may 
be ^ven. **A shopkeeper complained in court that as he 
was walking across the street, one of his neighbours knocked 
him down with a cudgel, and, as he lay insensible, robbed 
him of thirteen rupees. He produced seven witnesses who 
confirmed substantially the whole statement. It eventually 
turned out that the prisoner struck the prosecutor on the 
back with a slight switch, and that the rupees and the in< 
sensibility were an episode which had nd foundation in 
fiwt* 

** A young man bought a village from a Zemindar, who 
sold it cheap because the inhabitants had for some time 
refused to., pay a pice of rent. As the new proprietor was 
well aware that his tenants were likely to prove unruly, he 
went with a strong force to compel them. At that time 
cholera ^as rife in the village, and during the night the 
headman came, with several of his companions, and de* 
bibred that if the landlord did not clear off,, he would bring 
a corpse, cut its throat> throw it in the Englishman's 
camp, and lay a charge of murder against him before the 
magistrate.”' 

On another occasion this same phmter happened to be 
visiting a brother planter. After dizmer a jackal began to 
stream, yhen the host and anotiier friend iooh up their rifles, 
went to jflioot ii Not findmg the jlat^ 
at Si sheep at a little cHktianee^ j^ he Ared he saw 

suddMy jump up fri)k b^ihd ^&e then 

iiili te the 
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man was shot through the heart, and was quite dead. The. 
relations of the deceased prosecuted the planter for murder, 
and swore that he had tied the deceased to a tree, beaten him 
cruelly, outraged him in a most foul manner, and finally put 
him out of his misery by deliberately firing at him from the 
distance of a few yards.” * 

In Agra a Thakur, having a quarrel with a shopkeeper, a 
servant of the great man suggested that his master should 
kill him, and then charge the shopkeeper with the murder.' 
The wife of the willing victim hearing of this, prevented her 
husband from sacrificing himself, so an idiot boy was 
murdered, and his body deposited in the premises of the 
shopkeeper. But unfortunately this ingenuity was not 
successful ; the trick was discovered, and the penalty fell on 
the guilty parties. 

Forgery. 

Between perjury and forgery there is often but a single 
step. In order to make valid a claim or to resist oppression, 
in order to substantiate or disprove a charge, documentary 
evidence is sometimes necessary. And where this has never 
existed, or been -destroyed, or lost, it is necessary to supply 
its place. As a result, it is no uncommon thing for revenue 
officers and judges, before whom these documents are placed, 
to reject them as palpable forgeries. Though forgery is not 
so common as perjury, because of the greater chances of 
detection, yet it is the opinion of those whose experience of 
our courts is ^eabMtj . that it is very frequently resorted 
to. In caseti where leases are required to prove the claim of 
the landlord for rent it is an easy thing to manufacture 
them when, in the great majority of cases, the tenant is too 
ignorant to read or write, and so detect the fraud. And it 
sometimes happens with forged documenits as with the trained 
'mfriesses, that the manufacture is too palpable, and thus A 
doubt is raised in the judge’s mind which leads him to reject 
it; It is ekd ^at were all those prosecuted for perjury and 
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fo^ezy who are certainly guilty of these crimes, our judges 
would have little else to do than to try them. 
frant of confidence in their fdloW'Hnen. 

As a result of the natural tendency to lying — ^which in 
epecial oases leads to perjury and forgery — is the want of 
confidence that the Hindus repose in each other, and in 
Englishmen with whom business may bring them into 
contact. If a workman agrees to execute any work, he will 
not commence it until he has received money in advance 
— professedly to purchase material, really as a safeguard 
Against his employer, who, if he did not require the article 
he had ordered when it was completed, might refuse to take 
11^ and the workman would have it thrown upon his hands. 

almost all business transactions of the smallest kind a 
written agreement must be made on both sides, and this must 
be stamped and registered, because it is believed that a man’s 
word is not binding. In connection with this may be men* 
tioned the almost universal practice of bargaining. A man 
who has anything to sell, or a workman who may be called 
to undertake any work, never dreams of asking the proper 
price for Bis work ; nor does any one who has had any ex- 
perience think of giving what is asked. As in Solomon’s 
time — “ It is nought, nought,” says the buyer, as goods are 
l^l^d him for sale ; whilst the seller in his turn will not 
kbraple to speak falsely about the value of his articles, and 
i^e prices for the same goods that others have given him, 
is my firm conviction, speaking generally of the lower 
orders of the people, if not the middle and upper classes, 
that a man goes away better pleased if he has by dint of a 
long chaffering obtained a mere trifle.pver the proper price of 
lUs work or goods, than if he had tiE^en a iptittch higher price 
at fimt widiqiat ^e. exeitement of bargai||iig.; 1 a the qnc 
cqse he im|igi^‘’ ^ elt^aence to induce 

givemore^t^ but iutbeother 

1m imegfues that^ has i^d ex<pri|ij^tiy simply owing 

i^liis igue^M. Jiiere is ^ p^ of 
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the purchaser — ^that he might have driven a better bargain ; 
whilst the seller imagines that had he asked more, he might 
have got a proportionately higher price. Occasionally one 
meets with a man who asks a fair price, and sticks to it 
whether he sells or not, but such are most rare exceptions. 

Oppreanm. 

It wonld be difficult to find a conntiy where the people are 
eubjected to greater oppression from those above them than 
prevails amongst the Hindus. The poor are passionately 
attached to the soil which has been cultivated by their fore? 
fathers ; are unable, owing to their great poverty, tolay aude 
any money to enable them to make a fresh start in another 
part of the country ; and are naturally conservative in their 
habits, and would with very great difficulty be able to adapt 
themselves to the kind of food and the new methods of cultiva- 
tion that would be necessary in other parts of the country. 
The poor of Bengal being in a damp rice-producing country, 
would be scarcely able to exist in the dryer regions where 
wheat is grown ; nor would they know how to turn the 8<^ 
to the best advantage : hence we find them submitting in 
many cases to oppression that we should imagine sufficient 
to drive them away. Bad as was the condition of the. slave in 
the Southern States of America, there can be no doubt *that 
the condition of multitudes of the poor in Bengal ir3 in some 
respects vrorse. The slave was sure of food, and of a decent 
house in which to IWe, because it was the interest of his 
owner to feed and hbdS^him well, that he might be in a con- 
dition to work ; but it is far otherwise with the poor of India. 
He has to pay as heavy a rent as his land will stand in 
fruitful seasons, when the rains fall in plenty, and his crops 
are good; but when the rainfall is low, or sickness ma;' 
interrupt his liabours, he has to accept loans at exorbitant 
interest from his landlord ; and when once he becomes in- 
debted it is ahnbst impossiUe fbr him ever to free himsdf 
the chiuh#. The interest often absorbs more than this 
m^lis bf t^^ of the year over what is absolntbl^ 
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necessary to support the life of himself and family. In 
addition to the normal fixed rent which his lease gives his 
landlord a legal right to demand, other exactions are made 
which reduce the poor tenants to abject poverty. It is a 
known fact that the rich, well-educated landlords of India, 
when an income tax was levied, did not scruple to force this, 
tliat should have cpme out of their own pockets, from their 
miserable tenants ; and even in many cases, after that tax 
was abolished, the tenants had to continue to pay it to their 
landlords. A marriage in his family, or a death, or any 
extraordinary expense that he may have to incur, is con- 
sidered a sufficient reason for demanding an extra sum from 
his tenant. The result of this is, that the tenant is bound 
to continue to live and work hard on his land without the 
possibility of removal, as much as if a serf law were in force ; 
and if he s^ieak of his grievances to a sympathizing ear, and 
a word is spoken in his defence, his cattle, his ploughs, his all 
may be seized; for he has literally nothing but what is 
pawned to his landlord, or to some money-lending go- 
between. There is a widespread oppression throughout the 
whole coi^try of Bengal ; and the grinding poverty of the 
people makes one very sad as it is brought to notice in. 
travelling through the country. Bengal, one 6f the richest 
soils on the face of the earth, which is able in many parts to 
support a larger population than it has, is in such a con- 
dition, that if a single season's rains are withheld, unless the 
. Govermnent at immense cost steps in to prevent it, it would 
be decimated by famine. The country produces sufficient 
ir the years of plenty to provide for the wants of its people 
in the years of scarcity ; but owing to the fact that they live 
from han^ to mouth, and cannot possibly save anything for 
such contingencies, they are entirely dep^d^nt upon the 
care and geneipsity of the Government. , V I 

Rwetiffe. I . -.-‘.r .- 

•1^ riile m:6 uniTprgiyi^.. ^ey db^ n^^ gcwErel, 

fi|ht, han^, and. beoipmi;:good. 
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cerniug what they term their honour they are very sensitive, 
and will wait long for an opportunity to avenge themselves 
on those who have tarnished ii And as they are naturally 
cowardly, their methods of revenge are subtle and secret. 
To strike a blow in the dark is far more in the way of 
Hindu than boldly to accuse a man of wrong-doing and try 
to punish him for it. And where the offender himself is 
beyond the reach of direct attack, it is not beneath a 
Bengali’s view to try to wound him through his children or 
other members of his family. Even though the offence may 
be apparently forgotten, if months or even years after the 
quarrel a favourable opportmiity occurs, it is seized as a 
means of wreaking vengeance. I have known charges to be 
imspoken for sixteen or eighteen years, and then brought up 
against one whom at last time has brought into their power ; 
and I have known many cases where, because of some 
wretched family squabble, means have been used with the 
object of robbing the offender of his means of livelihood. 
When a Hindu’s anger is excited, truth, honour, trust — all 
are forgotten, and no means are left unemployed that can 
injure an enemy in character, purse, and position. The 
term “ mild Hindu ” certainly is the purest sarcasm ; ^ey 
submit to oppression and cruelty because they are physically 
iucapable of resistance, and not from any inWent mildness 
and readiness to forgive. Only give them the opportunity to 
avenge themselves> and to oppress others, and certainly they 
are as vindictive in way as any race of men on earth. 
They do not use ihe knife or the dagger, it is true, but they 
resort to poison, and, what is sometimes even worse, the 
poison of their own untruthful tongues. A single day’s 
journey in tlie country or in the streets of Calcutta, with 
one’s eyes open, as the cmrtmen are seen cruelly illtreating 
their bullocks, or a schoolmaster punishing his pupils, will 
quite dispel i^he notion of the Hindu’s natural mildness. He 
hi ^d where he cannot help it; ,.he can cruelly oppress where 
b« the poWer, . ' 
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ItnmoralUij. 

There are those who say that there is no . such thing as 
real morality amongst the Hindus; this 1 believe to be a 
most exaggerated statement. That there is a great amount 
of immorality, there can be no doubt ; but that many are 
pure amongst the millions in India, is certain. A Brftlbnan 
gentleman, writing in the Calcutta Review, says, ** Sexual im- 
purity is, it is true, scarcely considered a sin in the males." * 
As far as my observation has gone, and as far as I can gather 
from conversation with those who know village life, I should 
say that in liie villages of India purity of morals generally 
prevails. Men and women have to work hard in the fields or 
in the home ; returning at dusk, they seldom go out again 
until the following day. There are no idlers to lead others 
astray, nor are there many opportunities of evil Occa- 
sionally cases of infidelity even here come to light, and 
when discovered they often lead to the murder of one or 
both the guilty parties ; but speaking generally, I should say 
that the morals of the poor and ignorant villagers of Bengifi 
would compare favourably with the same class elsewhere. 
Of course' in the villages there are many left as widows: 
these, if unchaste, generally migrate into the towns, because 
they would not be allowed to live near the families they have 
.dUgraced; but if they do not openly commit themselves 
they may continue in their homes. As a matter of fact 
abortion and infanticide are not by any means confined to 
the larger towns, but are as rife in the villages as elsewhere. 
Still I should say, speaking generally, the life of the villagers 
is pure. 

But of the morality of the towns little can be said. London 
is spoken of as an immoral city; but Galbut^, with a popula- 
tion of one-sixtl| oi that of London, his^l^Mdy double the 
number of prostitutes. The 2ienana syiti|^ has very mudi 
^ do with the immorality 0 ihe Hindus. A nmn mazrihB, 
lind is called by his eihployn)<^V to fits at a distanro firom ' 
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his family home. He deems it unsafe to take his wife ; she 
is, therefore, left at his father’s house, whilst he is absent for 
months or years at a time. In the majority of cases men 
thus separated from their families form other ties. Nearly 
the whole of the servants in Calcutta are away from their 
families for two or three years at a time. These and other 
causes account for the dreadful immorality of the towns and 
cities. The custom of compelling widows to remain nn< 
married drives many of them to a life of immorality. 

Made a drudge in the house of her father>in-law, and 
having no prospect of improvement, it can occasion little 
surprise that they should swell the number of kept women 
and public prostitutes. Concubinage is so common in Bengal 
that no one seems surprised at it. And yet those who do not 
see it to be a crime to be guilty of immorality themselves,, 
are most careful to prevent, if possible, the same looseness of 
morals in their wives. It is often boastfully said by Bengali 
gentlemen that they do not have recourse to the Divorco 
Court as the English do. It is not because of the purer 
lives of the gentlemen, certainly; nor is it because of the- 
purer morals of many of the widows, though it may be 
because of the seclusion in which their wives are kept ; 
in which case tlieir non-sinning is not the result of a purer 
morality, but because of the want of opportimity. It may 
be that means are employed to keep secret any misconduct^ 
lest dishonour should come to the family. Certainly, little 
can be said pf the ihcaMdity of a community in which con- 
cubinage is openly practised, prostitution common everywhere, 
and where abortion is carried on as a distinct profession. 
The reason of this I see in the fact that continence is not 
taught. As soon as it is possible for boys and girls to marry 
thty are brought tc^ether. Nor must the influence of character 
ojf tibte gods, as i^i^ht in the later religious books of the 
BSiidttjit be oVeriopked. _ On the oars in. which Jagannfttha. 
if and soulptnrea 

M ^ be described. At 
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tUo religious festivals jatras are performed, in which the 
sajings and doings of these deities are represented by the 
actors ; and as interludes, there is dancing of a most lasci- 
vious character, and songs of a most amorous description. 
Here young and old see and hear things which are calcu- 
lated to inflame the passions in the very presence of the 
images of the gods. 

Now let ns turn to the brighter side of the Hindu 
character. And first of all virtues should be noticed their 

Iiulustry. 

I am aware that residents in the cities who have to do only 
with the lower orders, and perhaps the worst class of these, 
regard the Hindus as an idle, lazy race ; but there can be 
little doubt that this is a wrong estimate of their general 
oharacter. In the country districts the men start out as 
soon as it is light enough to see, and continue in the fields 
ploughing, sowing, weeding, transplanting, reaping, according 
to tl e season, until about eleven o’clock, when they return, 
feed (heir cattle, bathe, take their first meal, and lie down to 
rest. About two o’clock they return to their work, at which 
they continue until dusk On one or two days a week they 
trudge to the nearest village, where a h4t, or market, is held, 
carrying their produce for sale, and returning with a load of 
necessaries for the week, which they have purchased in 
exohanga And this hard life continues the whole year 
round, with little to vary its monotony. Perhaps three or 
four times in the year there may be some religious festival 
held near, to which they go to listen to the music, to see the 
performances, and to purchase commodities, which are brought 
there from the cities, as the English peasantry used to fire- 
q[uent the lairs of the neighbourhood. Whsn, therefore, it 
is remembered that the people have no day of rest, 

as the labourers in Christian Iwds have $)i^|y^it is ciwiain. 
that of the mass of the cCxq^on peojple ^&ess certainly 
OSnnot be said: to be a charilptamtic.^ 

^rkmen w towns, where the^;mc^, afet |pr p^ic^ 
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From early da\rn until near midnight they will be found 
at work — the blacksmiths before their blazing fires, the tin* 
men, the braziers, the carpenters, and all the varied trades 
are in full swing. There are idlers to be found here and 
there, but, taken as a whole, when it is to their interest to do 
it, they work as hard and for longer hours than the British 
workman would care to labour. Indoors the women are 
^lot less industrious. . They have their children to care for, the 
house to keep clean, fuel to collect, food to cook, and all the 
ordinary duties of the home. The middle and upper classes 
have the household duties attended to by servants as in 
England, but a great deal is done by the ladies of the house. 
Those who have had to do with schools and colleges seldom 
need to complain of the idleness of the students. When 
it is remembered that in these colleges the students have to 
receive nearly the whole of their instruction in English, 
which is to them a foreign language, the high position taken 
by natives in University lists show conclusively that they 
must work far harder than their English competitors. A 
visit to a Hindu home or lodging-house for young students, 
late at night, or in the early morning, would at once dispel 
all notions of the idleness of the young Bengali. 

Patience. 

Though passionately fond of children, a man will see his 
•child die and perform the funeral ceremonies with a calm 
and stolid countanahcij^v He will suffer intense agony of body, 
as is evident Irom the' ihuscular contractions, or submit with- 
out shrin^g to most painful operations, and never a sound 
wUl escape his lips. He win make long, wearisome, and 
dangerous jot^eys, suffering immense discomforts from 
want of fodd and proper accommodation, &c., and never 
mttrmur. The patience of the Hindu is most praiseworthy, 
Secret, of it lies, perhaps, in the firm conviction that his 
hfe fr but working out of a |>ivine plan that was formed 
at or soon after his birth, and that, it is nseless, as it is 
to resut the hievitahib. Stih, w 
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the cause, the fact remains that for patient endurance of 
physical pain, of mental distress, and of the ordinary sorrows 
of life, there are few if any race of people on the face of the 
earth to equal, none to surpass them. It is not tiiat they do 
not feel, but they believe that whatever comes is their fate, 
and must be patiently endured by them. 

A characteristic story is told of two brothers -who were 
caught stealing horses from a regiment on the march. Before 
sentence was passed one of the men suggested that his 
brother should be sent to bring back the missing horses, and 
he would answer for his return with his life. As the horses 
were urgently needed, the plan was adopted ; but as neither 
man nor horses returned within the appointed time, the 
brother who remained as a hostage was rather surprised 
that any one expected to see them. For saving his broiher 
from punishment, and for enriching ins friends with the 
money for Tf^hich the horses were sold, he was quite prepared, 
to suffer death. 

jFiital reject. 

The word of the father or elder brother, who at the 
frther’s d^th becomes the head of the family, the wish of 
the mother or grandmother, is law. There are many of the 
educated young men in Bengal at this moment who would 
Imve embraced Christianity if it were not for the profound 
reqtect they have for father and mother, and the intense grief 
such a step as the open avowal of their faith in Christ would 
cause them. Long after a man is of age, and when, accord- 
ing to Western notions, he might be allowed to think and act 
for himself, the force of his filial ties is such as to hold him 
back from a course that may appear to him right and desfr- 
able. The fact that the son does not have a separate home, 
but continues to dwell in the family houe^ his marriage, 
fosters this filial respect; bpt even where m forms a home 
^ lumself it is seen to be ajteost as greafi as in oth^ cases. 

The charh^ of the ^ grei^ f hj pM 
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bestowal of gifts on«the poor,, whether relatives or strangers. 
There is no poor law in India, no guardians of the poor, no 
workhouses, excepting for the Europeans in the Presidency 
towns. The poor of a family, the halt, the lame, the blind, 
the weak, the insane, are provided for by their family, if it 
is at all able to do it; in oases where there are few or no 
relatives, then the burden is taken up by others. It is a 
** work of merit ; ” just as making a tank, planting trees by the 
road'Side, or cons^cting a bathing-place on the banks of a 
sacred stream. It is no uncomipon thing for a man who is 
at all wealthy to have a number of poor pensioners almost 
if not entirely dependent upon him for their support. And 
in a large family there are some less clever, less fortunate, 
and less industrious than others ; the more clever, fortunate, 
and industrious work the harder, and putting their earnings 
in a oommon purse, all share in ihe results of the industry of 
the more successful members. Occasionally it will happen 
that an idle, spendthrift son will wear out the patience and 
strain the generosity of a brother until he is told to leave the 
home or work ; but as a rule, with exemplary kindness, the 
poor and the helpless are provided for by the other members 
of the family. There are millions of professional beggars 
in India ; there are many shrines whose offerings support 
thousands in comparative idleness. This course could not 
continue unless the hearts of the people were charitably dis- 
posed. At great festiyiils, where the people assemble in 
mrowds, beg^^ abonka It has often astonished me to 

see poor women and mm going from one to another, giving 
a pice here and a handful of rice there. Of course 
it may be sa^ ^t this is a form of barter; the people 
give to iheee saints in ordw to gain credit for their gifts 
in heaven. Wcsw the same tests applied to the gifts of 
e^^ the apparent charity be found teal — 
hsi^we4 love to the Saviour and to 

whohi He & taught liii people to care f 
■ ■ fora 
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Another most pleasing trait is the love of parents to 
their children, and the long-continued and immense self- 
sacrifice they make to farther their advancement in life. 
The Bengalis have a proverb referring to the way in which 
a man should dispose of his income. He should divide it 
into four parts : one part goes to pay off old debts ; one 
part to God ; one part for present expenses ; one part is put 
into the bank. The interpretation of this is as follows : one 
part should be given to parents in . return for all their kind- 
ness and self-denial in the past ; one part should be given 
to God for the support of religion and for the help of the 
needy and suffering ; a third part should be devoted to the 
ordinary expenses of the family ; whilst a fourth part should 
be spent on the eduction of the children, which will yield 
interest in old age in the form of assistance from them. This 
owtainly is a more pleasing and natural proverb than the 
Lancashire one, which teaches that the ** old hen may scratch 
for her chickens ; but the chickens never scratch for the old 
hen ; ’’ and, so far as my observation has gone, I think the 
spirit of tins proverb is seen in the ordinary life of the Ben- 
galis. Parents are not suffered to want as long as sons can 
aid them. It would certainly be regarded as a mostdis- 
ip^^fttl ihing Were a man who could do anything for the 
dta^ort of an agod father or mother to allow the burden of 
tlieir maintenance to fall on strangers. I have heard of 
parents of people in England who could well provide 
for them being allowed to derive assistance from the parish. 
In gifts to the poor and needy, certainly the Hindu is not 
lachmg ; and the people of Bengal do not come behind Uiose 
of any ootmt^ in toiling and denying themselves the com- 
fits of hfe m order that their sons ob^l|^fk good educa- 
ti^ and risO to a higher ^ition ^an by their 

fitj^bLers. Idimy Of the educated !^en|^ trould 

Occnj^ th«r preset it l^t for sel^ 

denial- of ’ th^' ' fothete M"' A; whole ," 

Wh^ tile Hindu hs« mahy i^ tr^^ 
hiiii jpaany :gO<^;ones. t^^ 



CHAPTEB II. 

THE CRIMINAL CLASSES. 

Havinq considered the question of the morals of the ordi- 
nary people, we naturally pass on to consider the peculiarities 
of the crimes of those who sink below the level of the com- 
munity and make themselves obnoxious to its penal laws. It 
must be distinctly borne in mind that the description of this 
class is no more true of the Hindus generally than would an 
account of the English people drawn exclusively from the 
Newgate Calendar and Police News. But it is most painful 
to see how in many cases those who up to a certain moment 
have been respectable members of society, in a fit of passion 
aroused by abuse, or of jealousy caused by the infidelity of a 
wife, or from the fear of a rival usurping their place in the 
affections of a husband, resort to measures which at once 
force them into the criminal class, and bring upon them the 
penalties of the htH* . Most of ihe facts here recorded are 
ts^en firom % :mbsi j^yUblly interesting work on Mescal 
Jurisprudf^ce,) by Pr/Noihi^ 

At the commencement of that work Dr. Ghevers says : ** It 
would probab^ be hnpossible to point to any races of men 
jfhose great onutiss more distiuoctly emanate from ^eur 
aiitkihal chfi^t^^^ with those various classes 

hi^^it possessions in India.” In 

of quotations are ms^ 

. 0 speak-: concerning - two ' 

;; H^ldhtpab^ 
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deBeribing the waarMke BftjpntB of the North-Weet PlroTinoeB ; 
and Maeaqlay writing of the Bengalie. Mackintosh Bays : 

** The B^jpatB are the repreBentatives of India. In them 
axe Been all the qualities of the Hindu race unmitigated by 
foreign mixture, exerted with their original energy, and dis- 
played in the strongest light. They exhilnt the genuine form 
of a Hindu community formed of the m(^t discordant 
materials, and combining the most extraordinary contrasts 
(rf moral nature ; tmconquerable adherence to native opinions 
and usages with servile submission to a foreign yoke ; an un- 
believing priesthood, ready to suffer martyrdom for the most 
petty observance of their professed faith; a superstition 
which inspires the resolution to inflict or to suffer the most 
atrodous barbarities without cultivating any natural senti- 
ment or enforcing any social duty ; . . . attachment to kindred 
and to home, with no Mendship and no love of ootmtry ; 
good temper and gentle disposition, little active cruelty except 
itiien stimulated by superstition ; but little sensibility, little 
compassion, and scarcely any duposition to relieve s^ering. 
cff relieve 'Wrong done to tiiemselves or others ; timidity,^ 
with its natural attendants, falsehood and meanness, in the 
ordinary relations of human life, joined with a capability of be- 
coming excited, to courage in the field, to military Enthusiasm, 
to heroic self-devotion; abstemiousness in some rei^ects 
more rigorous than that of a Western hermit, in others a life 
: .of intoxication ; austerities and self-tortures almost in- 
eredible, practised by those who otherwise wallow in gross 
sensuality, childish levity, barefaced falsehood, no faith, no 
oonstancy, no shame, no belief in the existence of justice.” 

Of the Bengalis, Maoaulay,in his Es^y mi^WarrenHastings, 
writes: *‘The physical organization of tii4 Bengali is feeble 
even to efieminacy. ... His puniuits jg|^^ i^entazy, hu 
timbs delicate, his movEori^pts many 

ages he has hUn trampled; ori.lty men tit bolder and 
hardy bxeedh* Oouze^, jn^t|i*idencetg^y^^ 
to whioh ' b^'.'iran'stilati^'' lipiti# ,.'«re’ 
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favourable. ... All those arts which are the natural defence 
of the weak are more familiar to this subtle race than to the 
Boman of the time of Juvenal, or to the Jew of the dark ages. 
What the horns are to the buffalo, what the paw is to the 
tiger, what the sting is to the bee, what beauty, according to 
the old Greek song, is to woman, deceit is to the Bengali. 
Lai^e promises, smooth excuses, elaborate tissues of ciroum- 
etantial falsehood, chicanery, peijury, forgery, are the weapons, 
offensive and defensive, of the people of the Lower Ganges. All 
these millions do not furnish one Sepoy to the armies of the 
Company. But as usurers, money-changers, as sharp legal 
practitioners, no class of human beings can bear a comparison 
with them. With all his softness, the Bengali is by no means 
placable in his enmities, or prone to pity. The pertinacity 
with which he adheres to his purposes yields only to the 
immediate pressure of fear. Nor does he lack a certain kind 
of courage which is often wanting in his masters. To in- 
evitable evils he is sometimes found to oppose a passive forti- 
tude such as the Stoics attributed to their ideal sage. An 
European warrior, who rushes on a battery of cannon with a 
loud hurrah, will sometimes shriek under the surgeon’s knife, 
and fall into an agony of despair at the sentence of death. 
But the Bengali, who would see his country overrun, his 
house laid in ashes, his children murdered or dishonoured, 
without having the spirit to strike one blow, has yet been 
known to endure torture with the firmness of Mucius, and 
i!o mount the scaffold tiie steady step and even pulse of 
Algernon Sidney.” 

From these extracts describing two distinct races of 
Hindus, it will be seen how marked are the national charac- 
teristics ; and as their natures differ, so do their crimes. A 
skilful detective, when a murder or any other great crime has 
been committed, is generally able, ii’om the manner of its 
ebthnitttel, to fbitm a correct opinien concerning the nationality 
bf i^eiiudminad We shall fint breat of-— 
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Of the trials in our Courts of Justice, those for murder 
bulk lai^ely ; and of all the means resorted to by which ob- 
noxious persons can be got rid of, perhaps poison is the com- 
monest— where the act is premeditated, and not the 
result of a sudden outburst of rage. There is far less likeli- 
hood of detection in the use of poison than of any other 
method. In India many poisonous plants grow wild, and the 
people are acquainted with their nature ; whilst other drugs, 
such as arsenic, which produce symptoms very similar to 
those of cholera — a disease endemic in Bengal — are easily 
procurable in the bazaars, as there are no strict regidations in 
force prohibiting their sale as in England. Preparations of 
opium and hemp, too, are in common use amongst the people, 
and are employed as means of committing suicide, or are 
giyen to those whom they wish, from covetousness or revenge, 
to put out of their way. The burning of the bodies of de- 
ceased persons almost as soon as life is extinct, which pre- 
vents the examination that would follow a sudden or suspicious 
death in other countries, rather encourages this form of crime. 

A coiQiinon incentive to the use of poisonous drugs, where 
the object is the very opposite to that of murder, but which 
often causes it, is found'in the superstitions character of the 
people, which leads them to believe that by administering 
oertain potions they can gain or retain the affections of a 
husband or lover. In years not far back parents who feared 
their sons were favourably inclined towards Christianity^, 
rather than suffer the disgrace of having one of their family 
an apostate from the religion of their fathers, have admini- 
stered poisons which have permanently destroyed their sons’ 
mental powers. 

It is said that the custom of burning . Indian widows was 
introduced 48 a check to the wommiiV ip||^kice of ppisomng 
their hus]^ds. Gapti^^ Bbmultcm, W in India 

between 1728, 
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countries. Here it was that the.onstom of wives burning on 
the same pile with their deceased husbands had jts beginning. 
It is reported that before the Brfthmans invented this law 
poison was so well known and practised that the least 
quarrel that happened between a married couple cost the 
husband his life, and this law put a great stop to it ; and now 
custom so far prevails that if any faint-hearted lady has not 
courage enough to accompapy her spouse to the other world, 
she is forthwith shaved and degraded, and obliged to serve all 
her husband's family in all kinds of drudgery.’’^ It is highly 
probable, to say the least, that some such causes may have 
led to the custom of Sati, or of the alternative life of drudgery 
and degradation. Dr. Chevers also quotes from an article on 
Witchcraft in the Central Provinces, in which the writer 
speaks of poisoning for the purpose of winning the affections 
of man or woman, as commonly practised there as late as 
1866 : **It is most practised here, as everywhere else, by 
jealous women, or desperate lovers of either sex, for the pur* 
pose of captivating affection, of infatuating and enthralling 
the object of desire. But it is also used for baneful pur* 
poses — to cause disease, death, or some strange aberration.” 
And he cites a case where a husband had died from the 
effects of poison administered to him by bis wife as a love- 
potion, in Which this was set up as the defence by the man 
who had sold the drug. 

The most comm<^ use nf poison was made by the Thugs, 
the professi<m^ mUikterers of India — ^men who regarded 
themselves as most religions in their deadly trade, inasmuch 
as they presented themselves before an image of K&li before 
setting out on an expedition, and paid a certain proportimi of 
their ill-gotten gains to her temple on their return, and who 
further imaging that, as human sacrifices were once common 
iai India in the we^ip of this deity, they were doing what 
must be pleasijl^ hmr in taking away the lives of their 
tietiUis; These rian generany ^ent cut in gangs 0^ not leas 
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than three. They destroyed their viotims by means of a 
doth drawn tightly round the neck, and pressed with the 
hands at the back of the neck, not unlike the practice of 
garotting which was common in England a few years back. 
The bodies were often out into pieces and buried in loose 
sand near the roadside, oast into wells, or, with stones 
tied round their necks, thrown into the rivers. These men 
carried on their dreadful work on the roadside on the way- 
faring people, or very commonly in the boats and ferries by 
which the rivers were crossed or traversed. To this day in 
the Sunderbans, near Calcutta, which is a network of rivers 
by which a large part of the produce of the countries to the 
East reach that city, there are legends of murders being com- 
mitted by these men, who there used long boats which were 
exceedingly fleet. This was a kind of piracy of which we do 
not hear in history. Thousands of quiet, inoffensive people 
have thus been murdered and robbed on the highways and 
streams of India. 

The following characteristic case of Thuggee, told by Colonel 
Sleeman * (though in this case strangling, not poison, was re- 
sorted tq) may be of interest to show how these professional 
murderers carried on their vile trade. Happily the race is 
now extinct, owing to the Colonel’s persistent eflbrts. ** A 
stout Mogul officer of noble] bearing, on his way from the 
Punjab to Oude, crossed the Ganges at Gurmuktesa Ghftt* 
He was mpunted on a fine Turkee horse, and attended by 
his khitmutgar (butler) and groom. Soon after crossing the 
river he fell in with a small party of well-dressed and modest- 
looking mengfoing the same road. They . accosted him in a 
respectful manner, and attempted to enter into conversation 
with him. He had heard of Thugs, and tpld them to be off. 
They smiled at his idle suspicions, and trisil to ; 

but all in vain. The Mogul was deteni|^ I they saw his . 
nostrilB swelling with indignation, tooh wsfr leave, and^^to^^ 
lowed slowly. The next morning nyeriook the mnap 


* ''Bsmbles 
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mimber of men, but of difEerent appearance, apparently aU 
being Mussnlrnime. They accosted him in tbe same respects 
M manner, tidked of the danger of the road, and the necea* 
sity of their keeping together, and taking advantage of the pro- 
tection of any mounted gentleman that happened to be going 
the same way. The Mogul officer said not a wo^ in reply, 
as he was resolved to have no companions on the road. They 
persisted; his nostrils again began to swell, and, patting his 
hand to his sword, he bid them all be off, or he would have 
their heads ffrom their shouldera He had a bow and a 
quiver-full of arrows over his shoulders, a brace of loaded 
pistols at his waist, a sword by his side, and ^as altogether a 
formidable-looking cavalier. In the evening another party 
that lodged in the same serai became very intimate with the 
butler and groom. They were going the same road, and as 
the Mogul overtook them in the morning, they made their 
bows respectfully, and began to enter into conversation with 
their two friends, the butler and groom, who were coming up 
behind. The Mogul’s nostrils again began to swell, and he 
bid the strangers be off. The groom and butler interceded, 
for their master was a grave and sedate man, and they wanted 
companions. All would not do, and the strangers fell in 
the rear, Ihe next day, when they had got to the middle of 
an extensive fmd uninhabited plain, the Mogul in advance, 
and his slants a few hundred yards behind, he* came up to 
a party of six poor Mus^m&ns sitting weeping by the side of 
a dead conipuiion. v^i^y soldiers from Lahore, worn 
down by fatigue in their anxiety to see their wives and chil- 
dren once more, after a long and painful service. Their com- 
panion, the hope and prop of his family, had sunk under 
the latigae, and thsy had made a grave for him; but they 
'ma» poor, nnlettm:ed men, and unaUe to repeat the funeral 
asfyice tlto^ would his highness but per* 

rthis V last office, for them, he would no doubt find his 
r«ip|in,i^ . The MogU dismounted 

J^y^^ Position, witih its 
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head towards Mecca. A carpet was Spread ; the Mogul took 
off his bow and quiver, then his pistols ahd sword, and 
placed tliem on the ground near the body, called for water 
and washed his feet, hands, and face, that he might not pro- 
nounce the holy words in an unclean state. He then knelt 
down and began to repeat the funeral service in a clear, loud 
voice. Two of the poor soldiers knelt by him, one on each 
side, in silence. The other four went off a few paces to b^ 
the butler and groom would not come so near as to interrupt 
the good Samaritan at his devotions. All being ready, ono 
of the four, iu a low undertone, gave the signal, the handker- 
chiefs were thrown over their necks, and in a few minutes all 
three— the Mogul and his ser\'ants — were dead, and lying in 
the grave in the usual manner— the head of one at the feet of 
the one below him. All the parties they had met With on 
the road who accosted them belonged to a gang of Jumaldehee 
Thugs of the kingdom of Oude. In despair of being able to 
win the Mogul’s confidence in the usual way, and determined 
to have the money and jewels which they knew he carried 
with him, they had adopted this mode of disarming him — dug 
a grave by the side of the road in the open plain, and made 
one represent a dead soldier.” 

Colonel Sleeman in the same work gives a stoiry, a single 
instance out of many of a eimilar nature that reached his ears, 
which shows how difficult it was to trace these murderers, 
owing to the very great reluctance of the people to appear in 
,conrt to give evidence against them. The narrative, which 
was taken down verbatim by a clerk, is as follows; tho 
father of the poisoned boy is the narrator : ** I reside in 
my hut by the side of the road, a mile and a half from the 
town, and live upon the bounty of fravellers, and people of 
the surrounding villages. About six weeki^ii||p' I was sitting 
by the side of iny shrine, a^ saying pzl^li, wi^ my onl^ 
son, about ten years of agertvhcm a nmh' op with his 
rHISj, son, and. daughter, the biy a 

hitle^younger thannsy t^Sad 
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near my shrine, and gave me flour enough to make two 
cakes. This I prepared and baked. My boy was hungry and 
ate a cake >and a half ; I ate only half a one, as I was not 
hungry. I had a few days before purchased a new blanket 
for my boy, and it was hanging on a branch of a tree that 
shaded the shrine when these people came. My son and 1 
soon became stupefied; I saw him fall asleep and soon 
followed. When 1 awoke, in the evenings I found myself in a 
pool of water. I had sense enough to crawl towards my 
boy; I found him still breathing; I sat by him with his 
head in my lap, where he soon died. Iwas not yet quite 
sensible. During the night the wolves ate my poor boy — 1 
heard this from travellers. I did not quite recover till the 
third day, when I found that some washerwomen had put 
me into ^e tank and left me there with my head out of the 
water, in the hope that this would revive me ; but they had 
no hopes of my sen. I was then taken to the police of the 
town ; but the landlord had begged me to say nothing about 
the poisoners, lest it might get them and their village 
community into trouble.” The reason the man gave when 
questioned as to why he had hidden the fact of the poison 
being given to his son, was this : ** The landholders told me 
that the police could never bring back my boy to life, and 
the whole village would be worried to death by them if 1 
made any mention of the poison;” and so, rather than 
excite the anger 'of the villagers and be driven from the spot, 
he simply fr^rhaed il^' police that his son had been devoured 
by wolves. ' 

Here is another case illustrating tiie method by wliioh 
these men tried to secure their victims : — 

At Midnapore, in 1868, a man meeting three travellers on 
the vmy froih Calcutta to Cuttack, accosted them, and stating 
that he was the same caste, offered to share expenses with 
^em <m tlie road. Arriving at a shop where, they were to 
rest; this men offered^ for the party. 'When they 

bsggin te eat, some'i^'the par^ jfonnd some seeds in the rice. 
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which they said were dhatnra : the man denied this, but 
exonsed himself from eating any on the ground that warm 
rice did not agree with him. One of the others refrained from 
eating too, and when he saw his friends growing insensible 
he gave the alarm, and the culprit was seized, and on hid 
person a number of the dhatura seeds were found. He was 
proved to be an old offender. It is by means of this dhatnra 
poison that we often read of the immoral women being 
drugged and robbed by their visitors. Nor is the use of. 
poisonous drugs confined to human victims. It is an ascer* 
tained fact that in certain districts the Ghumars poison the 
cattle in order that they may purchase the skins. And it 
was a very common practice in the time when the troops 
marched from station to station, for their valuable horses to 
be poisoned so that these classes might obtain the skins, 
which would only be worth about one rupee each. 

Though nowadays there is not a regular organization of 
Thug poisoneirs as in former times, when they were able at once 
to distinguish and by secret signs and language to converse 
with those from other parts of India, yet it seems certain 
that there are numbers of people knowi^ more or less to each 
other, and'acting under orders from some central authority, 
who earn their living by rcbbery ; and poison is one of their 
chief anxiliariea A man was detected and sentenced to be 
hung, and when the rope was round his neck obstinately 
zifased to betray his accomplices, and rather hurried the 
operation, lest the temptation should prove too strong. 
And another man confessed to having poisoned no less than 
seventeen persons within a space of eighteen months, and, 
rather tlian express regret, he spoke of his victims as game, 
just as a sportsman might boast of the res^iil of his prowess. 
The victims in these cases are not by any con^e4 ^ 
the rich ; often popr cartmen and pilgriu^^lle the prey of 
these professional murderera^ / - 

Xu cases of murder by nbp<|(i|[d^8s^<m4 mu^^ them is 
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generally evidence to show, in the way the victim is hacked 
to pieces, that the murder resulted from some sudden prove* 
cation. Verbal abuse of the most gross and offensive kind 
is most common, and this often leads to blows ; and when 
the naturally timid and cowardly nature is aroused, the 
murderer, for the time being, is simply a maniac. It may be 
the discovery of a wife's infidelity, or abuse of the most 
irritating nature, that is the cause of the fatal blows being- 
struck. In such cases it is clear that it was not a cool, pre* 
meditated act, but the result of a temporary excitement. 
Often, when he finds that the blows have proved fatal, the 
offender will either attempt to take his own life or volun> 
tarily surrender himself to the police. Amongst the mass 
of the people murder is rare. 

Hanging is a common method resorted to by those who 
wish to commit suicide; and it is surprising in some 
cases how determmed the person was to complete the deed. 
Sometimes their heels rest on the ground, and the body is 
bent to allow their weight to fall on the neck. Sometimes 
their heads are not more than six inches from the ground, 
as when they tie the rope to tiie leg of a bedstead. And 
because it is so common a mode of committing suicide, 
hanging is often resorted to as a method of committing 
murder ; or after the person has been otherwise kUled, the 
omrpse is sounded by the neck, to lead to the impression 
that the victka died by his own hands. 

Ahortio^ . ' 

The crime of procuring abortion is one of the commonest 
in India, On this delicate subject Dr. Ohevers says : In a 
country like In^, where true morality is almost unknown, 
but where the laws of society-exercise the most rigorous and 
vigilant ccmtrol imaginable over the conduct of females, and 
where siz^wvimths of the widows whatever their age or position 
m Me. may bei are absolutely debarred from re<marrii^e, and 
apt compeQed to rely upon t^ uncertain support of relatives, 
J^l^^soweidy si^^ ci^es should frequent^ 
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l>e practised to conceal the results of immorality, and that the 
procuring of criminal abortion should be an act of almost 
daily commission, and should have become a trade among 
certain of the lower midwives. 

** Ward described the crime of destroying illegitimate 
children in the womb as prevalent to a shocking degree in 
Bengal. In the family of a single Eulin Brfthman, whose 
daughters never lived with their husbands, it was common 
for each daughter to destroy a child in the womb annually ; 
this crime he found to be very prev^ent among widows. 
The Pundit who gave him this information supposed that 
10,000 children were thus murdered in the province of 
Bengal every month. When Mr. Ward expressed his doubts 
of this extraordinary and shocking circumstance, the Pundit 
appealed to the fact of the many females being tried for this 
offence in the Courts of Justice in every zillah of Bengal. 
He said the fact was so notorious that every child in the 
conntr^' knew of it, and that the crime had acquired an appro- 
priate name. It was a fact too, he was assured, that many 
women died after taking drugs intended to destroy the child. 
A Eulin Brahman assured him that he had heard more than 
Afty women,'daughters of Eulins, confess these murders. ... 
On making further inquiry into this subject, a Mend, upon 
.whose authority he could implicitly rely, assured him that a 
ve^ respectable and learned Brahman, who certainly was not 
wiling to charge his countrymen with more vices than they 
possessed, told him it was supposed that a thousand of these 
Abortions took place in Calcutta every month. . . . Mr. Ward 
was a very careful inquirer, and if, as u most probable, much 
of tiie depravity described above existed inBengal forty years 
ago, there can scarcely be a doubt that it prevails without 
any abatemcmt at the present moment.’* . 

In the Police B^orts are found numeribM^u^ws where 
desithhas resultodto the mother from the^i^^ 
other means for effecting this pitzpoaa^ so timt ^tbere can be 
no doubt whatever about the hifsi 
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one. It is also certain that in many oases it would be con- 
sidered a far less evil for the mother to die than for it to be 
known that she had been guilty of immorality. The guilty 
persons in the large majority of cases are widows^ though it 
is believed — and that not without some authority — ^that in 
districts where infanticide was common, as in Bajpootana, 
and strenuous efforts were made to put a stop, to it, astrolo- 
gers are sought who profess to be able to say whether the 
cnild ih utero is a male or female ; if a female, measures are 
resorted to to procure abortion. 

IfifaiUidde. 

** The murder of female children, whether by the direct 
employment of homicidal means, or by the more inhuman and 
not less certain measures of exposure to privation and neglect, 
has for ages been the chief and most characteristic crime of 
six-sevenths of the inhabitants of British India. Throughout 
Central India, and especially in Bajpootana, in Gutch Bhooj, 
in the province of Agra, and in Khurdisthan, the destruction 
of female children has prevailed in historic times. Bengal 
Proper, or the Delta of the Ganges, appears now to be com- 
paratively free from this scourge, but the Bengalis were only 
prevented by a stringent law from thinning their surplus 
population by throwing their children to the alligators at the 
months of the Ganges. It has lately been suggested in a 
native paper, that in Eulin families female children are 
systematicfJly neglectfid, and that few grow up. Polyandry 
still obti^Q^s amo^ the Easias — ^ people near Sylbet. 
Wherever this custom prevails, as among the Eburds and in 
the Neilgherry Hills, it points demonstratively to the practice 
of female infaatioide. Beyond all this, the wilful neglect of 
female children operates destructively in every town and 
village throughout the length and breadth of In^a. By the 
Bindu, the l^lyent of a female child is superstitiouslyxegurded 
as a on»e» is i^caetioidly regarded as a misfortune. The 

homestead, so 

1^ pdpresiding grace cff 
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erexy Eturopean family of gentle blood — ^is viewed by the 
Hindnethani Bayat and the Bajpoot Thaknr as a oertain 
presage either of poverty or of shame hereafter. The daughter 
of a Hindu must always be dependent upon others for her 
support. She must be suitably married, and a orinie will be 
involved in the postponement of her nuptials beyond the age 
of childhood. At her husband's death she must trust wholly 
to the support of others, and her conduct must be watched 
with unceasing vigilance, lest shame, with all its diresii 
accompaniments — ^fend, revenge, and murder — should be 
entailed upon her house.” * Manu’s law on this subject is 
this : ** He who takes to wife a damsel of full age shi^ not 
give a nuptial present to her father, since the father lost his 
dominion over her by detaining her at a time when she 
might have been a parent.” Numerous cases might be cited 
where fathers have murdered thmr daughters, and brothers 
have destroyed their sisters who have yielded to temptation, 
when it has happened that, owing to poverty and other causes, 
a husband could not be found for them, or they have been 
left widows. 

To what extent the practice of female infanticide is 
practised may be inferred from the following facts : ** It is 
clearly established that in every country in Europe there is 
an excess of females. The census of 1861 showed that 
^iroughout Ghreat Britain and Ireland the number of males 
then amounted to only 48*2 of the inhabitants. The first 
caiisns of the North-West Provinces of India, in 1863, gave 
68*4 as the percentage of males in a population of 80,271,885 ; 
whilst the official census of Mysore, for 1852, showed that in 
a population of 8,410,882, the number of adult m^es ex- 
ceeded that of females by nearly 10 per eent, while the 
excess of female infants was 16 pw cent I ” f J^m the Beport 
on the above census it appears that in Q^akur caste, 
62,768 strong, there was a toifal ^ 10,606 male, and of only 
6>886 fehude children. > * , Oft of et^ ihousa^ 

• ‘^Medicial t 
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Thskoor population, there are at least forty4wo girls belour 
the age of twelve missing.” * 

In 1856 an officer was appointed to investigate the facts of 
this wicked custom in Northern India. He personally visited 
the district, and states that of the villages visited by him, in 
26 out of 808 not a single girl under six years of age existed. 
In another batch of 88 villages he did not find a single girl ; 
marriages were very rare there, and in some places were not 
known to have taken place within the recollection of the pre- 
sent generation. In another instance there was not a girl over 
six, and no marriage had taken place there for over eighty 
years. In many parts of the Benares division he also fbnnd 
that marriages had hot taken place within the memory of the 
present generation. Other officers in other districts had a 
similar experience. 

** Among the Bajputs it appears to be customary to destroy 
the infant immediately upon its birth ; the mothers of the 
B&jknmar infants simply starved them to death.” In other 
oases they are poisoned with the juice of the mudar plant, 
tobacco, or dhatnra ; or the child was strangled immediately 
it was bom. In Benares it was a common practice to 
drown them in milk, after a prayer had been offered that 
they might come again in the form of sons ; whilst in other 
places, again, the newly-bom infant was buried alive, or left 
exposed in the jungle. 

Strong measures have been res<9it^ to by Government 
with some measure^ iClf ’ success ^ but there is every reason to 
believe that in many- places tne practice still prevails. The 
plan rdUedcm to check the evil was to reduce the expenditure 
at weddings, and thus save the unfortunate father of a girl 
from being compelled to spend immense sums of moni^ in 
feastmg and making presents at the marriage. That these 
peojde do not dpsr mueh from those of other lands in the 
ppoportioii -of the sexes, may be shown from the following 
liil : ^* Tliovilh|ge of Baipoov, in the Umritsur district, had 
* " liedieal JurUtpradenee,” p. 762, 

■ ■■ ■ 29 
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become so notorious for the commission of this crime, that 
in September, 1867, there were pnly eight girls to one 
bnndred boys. A police force was qnartered upon them for 
two years, and in the next year thirteen girls, of whom ten 
are alive, were born to nine boys.** 

Xh addition to the above>mentioned crime maybe added 
the custom which at one time prevailed, if it does not 
now, viz., the unnatural exposure of children who ue sup> 
posed to be possessed by a demon ; and in other oases, where 
an ill^timate child is placed at the door of its reputed father 
in order that he may be induced to provide for it and its 
mother. If a child refused the breast, it was supposed to be 
possessed by a devil, and exposed in a basket tied to the 
branches of a tree for three days. At the expiration of this 
time it was taken down ; if it survived the test, which was a 
most rare occurrence, it was taken back to its mother ; but 
generally it was dead, and this was taken as a confirmation 
of the suspicion about its possession. It is said that the great 
Hindu reformer Ghaitanya was thus exposed, and would 
most probably have shared the fate which others have suf- 
fered had not a Brahman happened to pass at the time, who 
asserted that the infant was an incarnation of Vishnu,' and 
for this reason he was restored to his home. 

An acooimt of crime in India would hardly be complete 
without mentioning one that is almost peculiar to. the country, 
viz., the employment of professional beaters, cat latials, as 
they are called. Two schoolboys quarrel, call each other 
the foulest names, and when we should expect to see thm 
fight and then become friends, one of them will sneak 
away and engage a number of stalwart mmi, who, Mined 
with sticks, will waylay the offender and A severe 

4hrashiag. In the villages it . is a 
if a rinaU Bayat refuse to pay hwraa^ p^^any 
his biidlord ; m if a qii|rrid Mrias betieim him and mmii 
heiglfiboiir^ fin artnhiber 
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may possibly set fire to his house in order to drive him out, 
«nd then fulfil their instructions of beating him. This 
method of firing a house and, under cover of the excitement, , 
robbing its inmates, is a most common occurrence, and 
a name has been found for it — daco%. As burglary is oha> 
xacteristic of a braver and more courageous people, dacmty 
is eminently characteristic of the weeper races of India. 

For centuries torture was commonly resorted to by the 
representatives of Government in order to extort money from 
those thought to be rich, and obtain confession from those 
suspeoted of crime ; and though for many years this has been 
strictly forbidden by our Government, there is no doubt 
whatever that it is frequently resorted to by masters, parents, 
landlords, aa)d others, to compel those in any way dependent 
upon, them to do their biddi^. The following forms of tor* 
ture were common in native village schools ; through the efforts 
of the Bev. J. Long, photographs of them were obtained. 

A boy is made to bend forward with his face toward the 
ground; a heavy brick is then placed on his back, and an* 
•other on his neck; and should he let either of them fall 
within the prescribed period of half an hour or so, he is 
punished with the cane. 

A boy is made to stand for half an hour on one foot^ and 
should he shake or quiver, or let down the uplifted leg before 
the time, he is severely puuished. 

^ A boy is made to sit on the floor with one leg turned up 
behind his ne^ 

He is made to sit Mth his feet resting on two bricks, , and 
his head bent down between his legs, with his hands twisted 
Around each leg so as to hold his eara 

A boy is made to hang for a few moments with his head 
downwards. 

His hands and feet are bound with cords; to these mem* 
bem so bjotmd, a xope is fastened, and the boy is then hoisted 
np by means of a pulley attaej^ed to the bearers or raftera of 
the sehopL 
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Nettles dipped in water are applied to the body, whiob be> 
comes irritated and swollen ; the pain is excruciating, and 
often lasts a whole day ; but however great the- itching and 
the pain, the sufferer is not allowed to rub or touch the skin 
for relief under the dread of a flagellation in addition. 

The boy is put in a sack with some nettles, or a cat, or 
some noisome creature, and then rolled along the ground. 

The Angers of both hands are inserted across each other 
with a stick between, and two sticks witliout, drawn close 
together and tied.’^’ 

Ambng the many methods of torture that are now resorted 
to, the following may be mentioned ; evidence of these being 
still used is found in the reports of trials in recent years* 
The burning of various parts of the body by means of a 
heated chillum, in which tobacco is smoked; or by the 
application of a lighted tOKjb ; or by a hot iron. This ap* 
pears to be a common method employed by some husbands 
to punish a wife for disobedience. Another method of torture 
is by dipping the hands or feet in boiling water or oil ; and 
a variation of this is made by pouring boiling water or oil on 
differenir parts of the body. This means of torture has some- 
sort of authority. Manu ordered that *' should one (».«., a 
low-caste man) through pride give instruction to priests con- 
eerning their duty, let the king order some hot oil to be 
dropped into his mouth and ears.*' And again, '* If a Sudra 
listens to the Vedas, then the oil, heated as before, shall be 
poured into his ears ; and arzeez and wax shall be melted 
together, and the orifice of the ears shall be stopped up there- 
with.** In the cold weather, cold water is thrown upon the 
body of the victim ; and at other times, wretched criminals, 
or those suspected of crime, have been thrust into a nest of 
ants or other insects, and driven almost by the torture. 

The police authorities, as the Beports iiBSw; are sometimes 
gmli^ of these malpracticei, which evidently at one time hsd 
the authority of the rulers of the country. 

^ Medical hniipxndwoei^'* p. 580. 
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CHAPTER I. 


DEATH AND ITS ATTENDANT CEREMONIES. 

I THINK that perhaps in the treatment of Hindus in the 
approach of death the cruelty of the system is more clearly 
seen than in anything else ; I say the cruelty of the systentf 
for nothing could be farther from the thoughts and wishes of 
Hindu sons, husbands, and fathers than to behave cruelly to 
those whom in life and health they had most tenderly loved 
and fondly cherished. And yet tliis very affection which 
during life has led to the performance of most kindly acta 
prompts them to try to secure happiness in heaven for the 
objects of their affection by means that seem to us cruel in 
the extreme. Accustomed as we are to see everything done 
to try to alleviate the sufferings of our friends in their dying 
moments, it seems almost incredible that any civilized people 
could bo such slaves to superstition as to adopt measures 
which cannot fail largely to increase those sufferings. 

In the teachiiiig Jlinduism on this subject we have 
another in$ianoe of we superlative method of instruction; 
t.0., of the way in which each duty that is under considera* 
tion is made to appear all-important. As each deity addressed 
is regarded for the moment, and actnaUy addressed as, the 
chief of all, so each religious rite is said to be necessary to 
salva^n. One wonders that the people do not ask in despair, 
** Wka>t then, turn be saved ? and determine tliat they will let 
ti^ lutam care Icr itae}^ Acc<|rding to the Hindu Scriptures, 
wboatever a man’s life may have been, if he do not die near 
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some holy stream, if his body is not burned on its banks, or 
at any rate near some vrater as a representative of the 
stream ; or where this is impracticable, if some portion of his 
body be not thrown into it — his spirit must wander in misery, 
unable to obtain the bliss for which he has done and suffered 
so much in life. Or as such immense benefits are promised 
to those who fulfil this part of the system, it is hoped that 
the omission of much that should have been done will 
be fully compensated. Hence it is that the friends of 
those about to die are brought to act towards them, whom 
they have dearly loved, in a way that to many at least 
must seem most unkind. When it is taught that incalcu- 
lable good will come to the dying person who dies near a 
holy fiver, and that indelible disgrace will attach to their 
friends who do not take means to secure this object, it is 
easily seen how some of the most kind-hearted of the Hindus 
come to assist in these cruelties. 

As some of the statements about to be made may seem 
almost incredible to those in Christian lands, I may stato 
that most of them are from the writings of Hindus them- 
selves. In an article on the subject of Ghat minders, as 
they ore termed in the Calcutta lieview^'' the writer had 
before him several prize essays tliat were written by Hindu 
students, from which he obtained the greater part of the 
ffmts he gives : from this and other equally reliable som'ces 
I have collected the information that follows. 

The writer referred fo, in speaking of the strange con- 
tradiction we find in Hindu life, where wo sec those who ore 
most scrupulous not to destroy even the life of an insect, and 
who regard the jailing of a cow os a most heinous offeucci, 
yet taking part in the burning alive of a mother, and of the 
inferences being drawn that they are botib^i^hamaue and in- 
human at tlie same time, says, ** Inhuiiility had little ox 
nothing to do with the SHti rite, humoinity has as littlo to 
do with the vegetable diet of the Hindu. It was hot from 

* V6l. *;.p: 4W. ■ 
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Any natural or acquired bloodthirstiness that the Hindus 
slew their widows; it is not from any natural or acquired 
blood-abhorrence that they refrain from slaying their cows. 
. . . The truth is that the Hindu religion overbears nature 
and feeling and principle altogether. ... It takes no account 
of the feelings and affections of the soul. Its demands are 
fully satisfied when a certain round of external observance is 
complied with. The good or bad state of the heart can add 
nothing to, and take nothing from, the imagined merits of 
these bodily exercises. From this fact we derive the infer- 
ence that from the actions required by the system, and 
habitually performed by its votaries, we are not necessarily 
to infer so depraved a state of the heart as would be implied 
in the performance of the actions by those whose deeds were 
the spontaneous effusions of their hearts.” And he goes on 
to say that though the practice of Sati and other cruel rites 
cannot fail to have an injurious effect upon the soul, yet it 
would not be just to infer that ** none but a very depraved 
tuan would burn his widowed mother, . . . though we should 
certainly be right were we to assert that the act of burning 
her would leave the man worse than it found him.” 

When this custom of exposing the dying on the banks of 
the rivers first came into x>ractice it is impossible to say; but 
from the fact tliat the older religious books are silent re- 
specting it, whilst the more modem abound with allusions 
to it^ and statements mspecting the benefits that the dying 
will obtam by its meafis, it is natural to infer that it is of 
comparatively modem origin. One of the essay writers 
mentioned this to prove that it commenced only about three 
hundred years ago ; but it probably originated earlier than 
that 

The primary reason for the practice is found in the belief 
that the Gauges, or Ganga, as she is called, is a divine being, 
wifo Siva, the groat god of Hinduism. Of her descent from 
li«r heavmily home in piidar to restore to lifo the sons of 
Stigar we have afreody sp<^eu, in giving an account of the 
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great bathing festival at Sangor Island. ’’’ As the people^ 
inlly believing in the efSoaoy of this stream to wash away 
the sin of the living, visit her banks and bathe in her waters, 
it is but a step farther to believe that at the last moments of 
a man’s life it must be beneficial to be near her, or some 
other water as her representative. Hence we find that whilst 
the older writings tell the story of her descent from heaven, 
and descant upon the benefits of bathing in her, the more 
modem ones develop this teaching, and not only dwell upon 
the benefits of dying on her banks, but speak of this as an 
absolute necessity for a speedy entrance into heaven. It 
should be noticed that in the older accounts of this wonderful 
effect of Ganga’s advent it is said that the sons of Sfigar 
at once ascended to heaven in golden chariots. This pro- 
bably is the germ thought which has been so largely ex< 
panded in the more modem writings. As examples of the 
popular teaching of the benefits Ganga can confer 09 mortals 
are the following extracts; the first is a translation of a 
prayer to BhSgirathi, another name of Ganga, because it 
was through his intercession that she came down from 
heaven.* 

*' Oh, Mother Ganges ! I now* bow down at thy feet, have 
mercy on thy servant. Oh, who can describe thy virtues, 
since they are past the comprehension of the powers of man ? 
The supreme divinity Brahma can alone describe some of 
tiiy qualities. Were the greatest of sinners, the perpetrator 
of endless sins, to pronounce the word Ganga, he, being de- 
livered from all his sins, shall be translated to the blissful 
abode of the celestials. Thou alone art properly called tho 
* Source of Happiness ’ Ond the * Savidur of Men.-* Infinite 
sources of salvation are at thy command. In whatever state 
a wiftti may die, he is saved, as is pro^ ; tbe case the 
sons of Sfigar, who had been iradueed to li^s by the emae of 
a sage. It is only childr^ i^t say that it is necessary to 
be in a state of oonandusnanit Heifho perf<mn^ 
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on thy banks not only saves himself, bnt also his anoestors, 
the ancestors of his mother, and the anoestors of his wife. 
Thou art maierial, thon art immaterial ! Thou art simple, 
thou art compound t Thou art the eternal source of aU ! ” 

In another work, written especially to teach the yirtnes 
of Ganga, called the Ganga Bakyabali, is the following; 
‘‘He who thinks upon Ganga, though he be 800 miles 
distant from the river at the time, is delivered from all sin, 
and is entitled to heaven. At the hour of death, if a person 
think upon Ganga, he will obtain ^ place in the heaven of 
Siva. If a person, according to the regulations of the- 
Sfistras, be going to bathe in Ganga, and ^e on the road, 
he shall obtain the same benefits as though he had actually 
bathed. If a person who has been guilty of killing cows, 
Br&hmans, his guru, or of drinking spirits, &c., touch the 
waters of Ganga, desiring in his mind the remission of these 
sins, they will be forgiven.’’ The Skanda Porana says, 
** that by dying in the Ganges, a person will obtain absorption 
into Brahma.” The same work contains a promise from Siva, 
that *<whoevOT dies in Ganga shall obtain a place in his 
heaven.” The Bhavishya Purina affirms that ** if a worm, an 
insect, or a grasshopper, or any tree growing by the side of 
Ganga, die in the river, it will obtain absorption into 
Brahma.” The Brahma Parana says, **that whether a 
person renounce life in Ganga, praying for any particular 
benefit, or die ; by accident, or whether he possesses his 
senses or pot, he W0 "be happy. If he purposely renounce 
life, he will enjoy absorption or the iiighest happiness ; if he 
die by accident, he will still obtain heaven.” The Eurma 
Parana says, “ Those that consciously die on the banks of 
the Ganges idmll be absorbed into the essence of Brahma ; 
whilst those who die tliere unconsciously sliall go to the 
heaven of Brahma.” The Agni Parana declares that ** those 
who die wiien half their body<i8 immersed in Ganga water, 
ihill be happy ^ousands of thousands of ages and resemble 
BiahmA” 
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With passages such as these, in what they believe to be 
divinely inspired Soriptores, who can wonder ^hat, in their 
desire to obtain for their dying friends the unspeakable 
blessedness promised, the Hindus should aet in a manner that 
at first sight seems to indicate the absence of all human feel- 
ing ? Where these statements are believed it is the greatest 
charity to a sick friend to place him in such favourable cir- 
cumstances, even though they may increase his present pain 
and materially shorten his present earthly lifo. In addition, 
howevei', to these authoritative texts are stories commonly 
told, and as implicitly believed, all tending in the same 
direction. On the banks of the Bhagirathi there grew a 
stately banyan tree, in whoso ample foliage a pad^y^bird 
had made her nest. On a certain day the tree was tom up 
by the roots by the violence of a storm. The bird was 
destroyed, and its bones buried in the deep channel of the 
Ganges. The poddy-bird in its next transmigration was 
taken up to heaven, simply because its bones had been 
accidentally deposited in the river, and there became one of 
Indra’s queens. But her residence there was not perpetual. 
Her visit was extended in proportion to the time taken in the 
decomposition of her bones. The time approaching for her re- 
tura to earth, Indra ofiered to her the choice of assuming what- 
ever shape she wished. She selected the foi*m of an elephant, 
because its bones being of such an immense size, they would 
occupy a longer time in decomposing than those of any other 
animal. She was accordingly born as on elephant, lived on 
the banks of the Ganges, and when she died her body was cast 
into its waters, and consequently she enjoyed the company 
of Indra in his heaven for a coimtless number of years. 

Having considered the authorities for the practice of the 
Hindus in e.xpo8iug the sick and dying, ^q chall now con- 
sider the way they usually act in order tl^at their friends 
may obtain the inestimable benefits promised. The account 
X give is that of a Hindu geutleman in one of the essays 
referred to before. 
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** Whenever the disease of a native patient arrives at such 
a stage as, according to the judgment of the native doctors, 
renders any further attempt for liis recovery fruitless, tho 
first thing that is suggested to his friends and relatives, os a 
matter of duty, is to carry him to tho hanks of the river, or, 
to nso the homely phrase of tho natives, ‘to give liim to 
Ganga.’ Here we must observe that in tlte minds of the 
orthodox Hindus the carrying of their sick to the river is 
at all times and under all circumstances reckoned as a higher 
and a stronger duty than tho seeking of means for their 
recovery. Their reasoning on this head is very simple. 
* Life and death,’ say they, * are in tho hands of the gods ; 
but tho carrying of the sick to the river lies entirely in our 
hands; thercfoi’e we must first do our diity, let the doom 
of the sick be as the gods may determine.’ Such being the 
state of the minds of tho natives, tho scene which next follows 
is highly affecting. No sooner do tho practitioners pro- 
nounce the case of a Hindu patient to be hopeless, than all 
the members of his family, assisted by their neighbours, 
begin with all haste and precaution to make preparations for 
taking him to the river. These preparations consist in 
bringing in that wretched imitation of a couch, called a khat, 
for the dead, and, if it be night, a number of torches, in 
sending for the old and experienced persons, and in giving a 
general notice throughout the neighbourhood. In the mean- 
timo the friends of the sick watch with great diligence and 
anxiety over tlie pr^^ss of the disease ; but, alas I not be- 
cause they eoi'o so much for his death, as for his dying at 
home. When the necessaiy preparations are made, a piece 
of cloth, the worst and dirtiest on the patient’s bed, is spread 
over tlie conch on which he is to bo carried, and then he him- 
self is placed upon it. Now is presented the most moving part 
of the scone. All the relatives of the sick man, the females 
in particular, who, of course, are not allowed to go out of 
doors, gather round his couch, beat their breasts and fore- 
hfttito ; some go to clasp their dying friend with their arms ; 
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others, in the height of grief, fall flat on the ground; 
whilst all raise a noise, the shrillest that can be imagined. 
Prom the midst of this most distressing scene the sick man 
is brought out, not without 'much exertion, and carried to 
the river, the bearers and attendants throughout the way 
repeating loudly the names of the gods and goddesses 
arranged for the purpose in a certain order. 

** When they arrive at the banks of the river, they step 
down the ghdt, and lay their burden close to the waters of 
the Ganges ; then they ask him to oast a look at her wide 
expand, and cause him to say that he has come to see the 
Mother Ganges. He is then brought upon the gh&t, where 
either a low, damp, and miserable hut, or, as in some places, 
a decent building, but crowded with a multitude of dying 
people, and filled with all kinds of dirt and nuisance, re* 
oeives him. Here he is taken from the khat and laid on 
a miserable bed on the floor, surrounded by beings like him* 
sdf, whose shrieks and groanings disturb his repose at every 
moment. A few minutes before his. death he is again brought 
down to the brink of the river, where, half immersed in water, 
he gives4ip.the ghost.” 

So far as this account refers to the circumstances of the 
eick when they reach the river-side, I can bear testimony to its 
absolute, truthfulness. 1 have frequently seen men, wommi, 
and children, lying under trees, exposed to the lieat of the sun 
by day, and to the cold at night, waiting for their death. Ih 
«ome places, as stated above, are houses built for the recep- 
tion of the dying ; but they are open to aU who come, and 
instead of the quiet and comfort of their home, in the hour 
of nature’s trial, they have added to their own pains and 
anxieties the sight of others simihudy situated. At one 
place I saw two sick people who had lain fsp '.the river banks 
for over three weeks, unwilling then tb^C^tum houie^ as 
their friends would be unvriUmgto take iiiem. Sometimaa 
it happoDS titat a sick man or womait, wency of their paiiis 
and weakness^ thinking that death si oioar; and he^ul that 
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heavenly rewards will follow their passing away in a sacred 
place, accept at once the suggestion that they shall .leave 
their home ; but in far greater numbers, when they see the 
preparations for their removal, entreat to be allowed to re* 
wnaifi in the peace and quietness of home. And as might be 
«xpeoted, when once they hear that their friends consider 
that the time for their removal has come, though hitherto 
they have had hopes of their recovery, hope is turned to 
despair, and they give themselves up to death. 

Once only I saw what seemed to me nothing less than 
murder, though it was, and still is, a common occurrence. 
Returning to my boat late at night, I heard a great shout, 
and, going to inquire about the cause, found that a poor old 
woman was being hurried into eternity by her friends. She 
had been brought to the banks of the river, and when I saw 
her was up to her waist in the cold water, whilst some ether 
women were filling her mouth with the mud. She died as 
1 stood there, wd I confess it was hard to believe that these 
people felt that they were acting kindly towards this poor 
sick woman. Who knows whether in her case, as in thou- 
sands of others, proper care and attention might not have 
prolonged her days ? It is morally certain that the treatment 
she received shortened her life. 

I shall now pass on to another consideration ; this treat- 
ment of the sick is not only cruel, but destructive to human 
life. In one of the ess^s before referred to the writer dwells 
on this part' of thO thbject, and having spoken of the evil 
effect on the spirits of the sick, when by the actions of their 
friends in removing them to the river they are told that all 
hope of their recovery is g^ven up ; of the painful effects of 
the jolting in being carried on the ill-made khat, and of the 
shouting on the way ; of the great injury they receive from 
exposure to ^e sun, rain, or cold as they are being carried 
ih .lbehr weak state from their home to the gh&t, and of 
ttpeart^ offset of inhiliug/the vitiated air from the 
fcbiuap^ th^ the dead bodies 
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are baraed, i>arts being frequently left nncouBumed, which ^ 
during decomposition, give off most hurtful gates ; he says, 
** causes which singly would make any one sick, and com- 
bined would kill him, what ie there to prevent the conclusion 
being drawn that several at least out of many cases of the 
sick would not prove fatal, if they were not brought out of 
then* homes and subjected to the above insalutary influences ? 
Many a sick man, we may safely say, dies solely on account 
of being exposed to th$ insalubrious influence of the above 
destructive agents — a fate which they would not meet, 
were they suffered to lie at home. May we not, then, reckon 
the natives who forcibly drag the sick to the river perpe- 
trators of a crime which amounts to nothing less than a 
species of murder ? ” 

Here is an account of an actual case : “ Some years ago 
we had formed an acquaintance with a native youth. Among 
a large class of boys, Bomonath was by far the fairest and 
handsomest On further acquaintance we fqund him intelli- 
gent and amiable. Our acquaintance with him continued for 
several years. One morning we were told that Bomonftth 
was sick— so sick that he had been taken to the ghdt. At 
the time the tidings were brought ns we were conversing 
with several friends, amongst whom was a medical gentleman. 
We at once resolved to set off to see our young friend. The 
day was one of extreme sultriness ; and after driving under 
the conduct of a native guide trough a perfect network of 
narrow and filthy lanes, we reached the place, in a state of 
greater exhaustion from heat than wo remember ever to have 
felt on any other occasion during a long residence in India. 
We found the poor patient in a high fever, laid on the ground 
in a little hut of mats erected fim the qei^ He was 
under tlio care cl his father, who seem^tfilh stupefied at 
the prospect 'cl losing his darling, IWhifful boy. Our 
medidal fri^ declared ^t the symptmus were scaifoely 
more sevos^ than might have-been to bcrpirodtio^ 

in a patient by thekmilmaflf lb 
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snbjectecl. A though this treatment had greatly aggravated 
the disease which must originally have boen very slight, elso 
the patieut must have died long l^fore, his opinion was that 
if it were possible to have the sufferer removed to a place 
where he should have sufScient shelter, and to have him 
under proper medical treatment, thero was very little doubt 
of a favourable issue. 

“ We willingly offered to convey him to onr own house, and 
to give him an apartment which he could occupy without 
prejudice to his caste, and our medical friend as willingly 
offered to attend him there; but to this the father would not 
consent. The next best proposal was to have him removed 
to his own house, where also medical attendance was freely 
proffered ; but all would not do. A consultation with edme 
Brtihmans who were in attendance, completely turned tlie 
scale in the fathei*’s judgment. On the one side were tlie 
yearnings of a father’s love ; on the other was the dread of 
the disgrace that would be incurred were the son after all to 
die at a distance from the holy stream. After spending a long 
time in ineffectual attempts to gain over the father, seconded, 
as we thought, by tlie supplicating looks of the suffering son, 
who, although he was unable to give more than monosyllabic 
answers to the questions whether he would not like to go to 
our house or his own, seemed evidently, by the earnest gaze 
of his fine eyes, to be deeply anxious for the success of our 
suit, we had no resource but to withdraw, having only gained 
thus much, that thd failier consented, if we sent European 
medicine, that he would ]>ormit his son to take it. This we 
soon procured, mid returned with it os speedily as possible ; 
but on onr return We found the hut demolished, and on in* 
quiring whut had become of the sufferer, there was pointed out 
to us a funeral pile, on which the lately beautiful body of onr 
young friend Was already reduced to little more than a small 
heap of ashes. ^Chis is a smgle caso,'' and one marked by no 
fealu^ of sin^lar kt^rocity ; hut it is a fair and unexcep* 
iibiikble examine of the way & whicl) this truly murderous 

80 . 
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cnstom daily acta in killing scores of our fellow- .features who 
might otherwise ' ipurvive, and in hastening the deaths of 
hundreds, and in rendering miserable the la^ hours of 
thousands.” 

That it is a common practice for Hindus to get rid of 
parents or other persons from whose death they may receive 
some pecuniary advantage, I do not for a moment believe ; 
but this custom of hurrying the sick from their home, and. 
immediately after death of burning the body, renders the 
administration of poison a very easy matter ; and the legiti- 
mate practices on these occasions may certainly be employed 
with success by those who wish to become possessed of the 
property or. position of their victim. That advantage is cer- 
tainly taken of the prantice under consideration the following 
account will diow; this is a case where it happened that 
tliere was an unlooked-for obstacle in the way. “A rich 
native, who had been attended in various illnesses by a Euro- 
pean practitioner of eminence in Calcutta, was taken to the 
ghat to die. Intimation of this fact having been in some way 
made to the doctor, he hastened to the spot, and found him 
only slfghtly indisposed. Observing .that he was attended 
by one only of the sections into which he knew the family was 
divided, he immediately suspected there was foul play in 
the case. On asking if the patient had made a will, and being 
answered in the affirmative, he requested permisuon to read 
the vlocument. This being granted, he found, as he had ex- 
pected, that the testamentary disposition was entirely in favour 
of that x)oi'tion of the testator’s family who were now in atten- 
dance on him. With most praiseworthy imprudence he tore 
the will into shreds, and immediately the attendants consented 
that the sufferer should be removed, it being npw their interest 
that he should rooover and make a whlj(/^E^]v to the former 
mie, as it was formerly thejn interest pst he idmiUd 
Erum what has been saidtt m certain i^t the custom **prQ- 
dnees in many cas(to»^and probably heetei^ 
whUe t^i^l^enB up a way 
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onsly disposes may exsoaie iheir fool purposes Ssithout tha 
possibility t detection.” 

In some diseases, such as ohcdexa, there is a stage when 
the pulse is scarcely poveptihle, and the patient has all Ijhe 
appearance of death ; and cases are on record where, in this 
condition, the sick have been revived 1^ the heat of the fire 
that was kindled under them for the purpose of burning their 
body ; and eye-witnesses have declared that the response to 
this sign of returning life has been a murderous blow innn a 
bamboo, in the hands of some of the attendants. When it is 
understood that it is accounted a disgracefol thing in the case 
of a person once taken to the ghdt to die for him to return 
home, that it is taken as a sign that Ganga has rejected him, 
it is easy to see how even this additional aid to death should 
be given under the superstitious belief that they were acting 
kindly rather than otherwise to their friend. 

In former years a patient who recovered from his sickness 
after being taken to the riverside was not permitted to rejoin 
his family, but being ** rejected by Ganga,” was also dis- 
owned by his family^ A large village near Calcutta is 
occupied by the descendants of these outcastes, who have 
intermarried with each other, unmindfdl of their former 
caste distincticms, because they were now equally regarded as 
outcastes. But J^s practice has now ceased, the few who 
surviys tiiis unimtisnil treatment being permitted to rejoin 
their fomilMM. 4 ; 

!l7he foUof^ extrsi^ foom another .and more recent Hindu 
writer*’' folljr eoxrobonUes what has previously been said. 
Alter giving a> desoription of the gh&ts, where the sick are 
brought to 4te« hS says: 'VOan imagination conceive a more 
dismal, ghai^y -seem f Yet religion has crowned the practice 
vfith w«^ and thus deadened the 

finer i|iiscsfp#l^^ omr miture. Sad as this picture is, the 

mui hardly expeet to 
accustomed to sutdi scenes 
'"V^flto'HWCsW^aw,”^ 238. 
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death and its oonoomitant agony loses havA its tenors. 
Insiahoes are not -wantilng to eonoborate the truth of this 
painfol faoi Persons entrusted irith the care and nursing 
of a dying man at the burning gbdt soon get tired of their 
charge, and, rathor than minister to his oemforts, are known 
to resort to artificial means, whereby death is actually 
accelerated. They nnscruptfiously pour the unwholesome, 
muddy water of the rirer down his already choked throaty 
and in some cases suffocate him. * These are not the 
ebullient flashes from the glowing caldron of a kindled 
imagination,* but undeniable facts foimded on the realities of 
life. 

** The process of antajali, or immersion, is another xuune 
for suffocation. Life is so tenacious in what the Hindus call 
old bonoi, or aged persons, that 1 have seen some persons 
Iwonght back home after having undergone this murderous 
process nine or ten times in as many days. The patient, 
perhaps an uncared<for widow cast adrift m the world, 
retaining the faculty of consciousness unimpaired, is vdlling 
to die rathmr than oontinne to drag on a loathsome existence, 
but nature will not readily yield up the vital spark. . . 
In the ease of an aged man, &e return home after immenim 
is infemously scandalous ; but in that of an aged widow the 
dUfgraee is more poignant than death itsfelf. I have known 
of an instance in which an old widow was brought back after 
fifteen tmmemon*, but, being overpowered by a sense of diame, 
she drowned herself in the river, after having lived a c^grace* 
fill life for more than a year. No. ex^nression is more frequent 
in the mouth of an aged widow than, this Shall I ever die? ’ 
Scarcely any effort has been made to suppress, or even to 
ameliorate,, this barbarous practice, i^ply because religion 
has consecrated it with its holy sanction.^ 

The influence of this superstition fe MSh m other ways. I 
have heard from most er^bfle intnesses that they have seen 
pilgrims oh the way to Sau^ Island, and in otter parts of 
the Ganges, when they hath fidlea hito tiie rivm^, ot thtir boat 
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has capsized, being allowed to drown without the slightest 
effozt beinf made to save them by other Hindus near at 
hand, under the impression that they would be doiiig an 
injury to the drowning persons in taking them from the 
sacred water. The writer of the article in the Calcutta 
Review, before referred to, gives an account of his own 
experience. When walking on the deck of a small boat his foot 
slipped and he fell headlong into the river. His Hindu boat* 
men never attempted to rescue him ; but fortunately i^other 
boat being near, he was dragged out of the water. When, 
however, his boat reached the shore, his boatmen, who had 
carried him over the muddy banks down to the boat,, refused 
to cany him up to the solid ground when he was leaving the 
boat. Then* excuse was this : ** Was it not enough that we 
earned you yesterday, mleeha though you be, must we cany 
you now when Ganga refused to have yon ? ” 

Having described the treatment of the dying, I shall now 
pass on to notice the ceremonies connected with the burning 
of the corpse. 

*'The sick man dies after a stay (say) of four days at the 
ghat, suffering, perhaps, the most excruciating pangs and 
agony frequently attendant on a deathbed. During these 
days the names of the gods are repeatedly whispered in his 
ears, and the consolations of rehgion are offered him with no 
unsparing hand, in order to mitigate his sufferings, and, if 
possible, to brighten his last hours. The corpse is removed 
from its resting*place to the burning ghtU, a distance of a few 
hundred yards, and preparations for a funeral pile are 
speedily made. The body is then covered with a piece of 
new cloth and laid upon the pyre; the uiipcr and lower 
parts of which are composed of firewood, faggots, and a little 
isandal-wood, and ghi to neutralize the smelL The Manipora 
Brillnnan, an outcasto, reads the formula, and the son, or 
nearest of kin, changing his old garments for new white 
clotbcs, at one end of which is fastened an iron key to keep 
off evil spirits, sets fire to the pile. The body is consumed 
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to ashes, but the nayel remaining nnbnmi is taken out and 
thrown into the river. Thus ends the ceremony of ermnation. 
The son, after pouring a few jars of holy water* on the pile, 
batiies in the stream and returns home with bis friends.** * 

’ On reaching home they all touch fire, and enter the house 
with the ciy, '* H&ri Bol ! ** on their lips. This tells the inmates 
that the last rites of their sick relative have been performed, 
and is the signal for renewed expressions of grief. Those 
who have once heard the cry of Hindu women at the loss of 
husband or child will not easily forget it. 

^en a Hindu dies at a distance from the river, if his 
friends can arrange to do so, the corpse is carried to its 
banks, and- there burned. I have seen bodies carefUUy 
wrapped in sacking that have been carried over thirty miles 
for this purpose. Where the distance is too great, or the 
expense too heavy for the family, after the body has been 
burned nearer home, a part will be taken from the ashes and 
thrown into the river. 

Until recent years, the police regulations having now 
remove^ the scandal, the scenes at the burning ghat, caused 
by the outcaste Brahmans who have to repeat the mantras 
bkl»e the body is burned, were most disgraceful. These 
men, by reason of their office being regarded as unworthy 
hf reipeet by their fellow-Brahmans, have lost their self- 
mpeet, and jM)t like harpies in their efforts to extract 
mon^ from tire friends of the deceased. The mantras must 
nUeessarity be read, and the monopoly of this duty being in 
fhair han^, disgraceful scenes of ohafforing took place before 
tbsy would proeeed with their work. Kow, the legal priee< 
has been fixed, and their unseemj^y sgrabUi^ at such a 
time and place is at an end. 

4<Pn»n tile time d his fsthor’s dea^'|l|tifo conclusion 6t 
the ftmeral' ceremcmy Ihi son is rtilj^tiy forbidden to 
Sbttve, ifsar Shoes, shiHsi ' mf ahy/ii tt miM i t otiier than Ihe 
hmg pieoe of whits efiuth ; Kii IS emtilrifd a ting^ 
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meal, ooiynst ng only of rice, dhall, milk, gbl, and sugar, 
which mnst he cooked mther By his wife or mother, but it is 
preferable if. he can cook for himself j at night he takes a 
little milk, sugar, and feait. This regimen continnes ten 
days if the deceased be a Br&hman, and thh:ty*onc( if a Sndra. 
A married daughter, when her father or mother dies, monrna 
for three days only. On the morning of the fourth day she 
.is enjoined to cut her nails and pei^rm the fiineral cere- 
mony for her departed parent." 

In a hot and densely populated country like India there 
is much to be said in favour of oremation,.but in the mannmr 
in which it is usually performed there certainly is not much 
to commend it to Europeans. When the friends can afford 
to purchase a sufficiency of wood to consume the body 
thoroughly there is much that is repulsive. The body is 
washed in a public place open to the gaze of bystanders. 
Only a cotton garment is, used to wrap round the body, and 
when, as it frequently happens, the flames run idong this^ 
the limbs are left exposed. But the poorer people cannot 
provide wood sufficient to consume the body, and parts of it 
are left for the jackals and vultures to complete the w<wh. 
The vicinity of a burning ghdt is strewed with human skulls 
and othtr bones that have amply passed through the Are. 
The whole scene is most pamful and disgusting to any who 
have not been blrought up in Hinduism, and by familiarity 
come to r^fard these thipgs with indifference. 

In the ac^nni of ^'Imatment of the dying and dead I 
have simply introduced accounts by Hindu gentlemmi of what 
aotnally takes place under such circumstances amongst their 
own caste, I shall now add a few sentences from Golebrooke's 
account of the regions ceremonies of the Hindus,* more 
espeiflally cl Bjnflmuuui^ as tau^t in the Scriptures ; the 
C^^i^es, ^01^ 'iraiy^ a little in manner, are identic 
iia spirit and aim. 

m ma^^ of his surviving remain, 

^ -.V • V,.-. 
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ehonld be laid upon a bed of ensia grass, either in the house 
or out of it if he be a Sndra, but in the open air if he belong 
to another tribe. When he is at the point of death dona- 
tions of cattle, land, gold, silver, or other thin^ according 
to his ability, should be made by him, or, if he be too weak, 
by another person in his name. His head should be sprinkled 
with water drawn from the Ganges, and smeared with clay 
brought from that river. A salgrama ought to -be placed 
near the dying man, holy strains from the Veda or from 
sacred poems should be repeated aloud in his ears, and leaves 
of holy basil must be scattered over his head.” lastructions 
then follow respecting the washing of the corpse, the spreading 
of a perfumed cloth over it, the carrying it to the place of 
burning, and the preparation of the pile. When all is ready, 
if it be the body of a priest who has kept a sacred fire per- 
petually burning in his house, the fire to ignite the pile must 
be brought from it ; but if not, then *' it is only necessary to 
avoid taking fire from another funeral pile, or from the abode 
of ah ontcaste, of a man belonging to a tribe of executioners, 
of a woman who has lately borne a child, or of any person 
who is unclean.” 

When all its preparation is complete ** a relative of the 
deceased, taking up a lighted brand, must invoke by name the 
holy places on the earth, and say, * May the gods with 
flaming months bum this corpse 1 ’ He then walks thrice 
round the pile, with his right hand towards it, and (if he be 
a BrAhman) shifts the sacrificial cord to his right shoulder. 
Then looking towards the south, and dropping his left knee 
to the ground, he applies the fire to tho pile near the head 
of the corpse, saying, * Name I Nain^l ’ whilst the- attendant 
priests recite the following prayer: * thou wert lighted 
by him, may he therefore be reprodu^ li^ thee that he 
may attain the rogiosi of. Celestial bliss. May this offaring 
be au8|doions ! V” 

Th# burning must ^ sb that a few bones are 

loft uneonsumed far the a^bse^i^t ceremony ^ gathering 
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the ashes. The other friends also throw into the fire a £bw 
hits of wood as an offering to Agni, as they “ Salntarion 
to thee who dost consume flesh.” Instructions are giten for 
the burning of the body of a ]£ndn by proxy when he may 
have died far away from home or his body oannot be fottad. 
In this case three hundred and sixty leaves of the bntea treei 
or as many woollen threads are taJcen as his representative 
and burnt in place of the corpse. 

When the body is reduced to ashes all the friends who 
have taken any part in the ceremony most walk round the 
a^ies, bathe in the river, and change their clothes, and gmng 
again into the water, after taking up a little in the hoUow of 
their joined hands, and naming the deceased and his fomily, 
say, ** May this be acceptable to thee ! ” When this is dcme, 
as a consolation to them the following or other texts are 
recited : 

^ Foolish is he who seeks permanence in the human state ; 
unsolid, like the stem of the plantaia tree ; transient, like the 
foam of the sea.” 

*' When a body formed of five elements to receive the re- 
wards of deeds done in its own former person reverts to its 
five original elements, what room is there for regret ? ” 

'«< The earth is perishable ; the ocean, the gods themselves, 
pass away ; how should not that bubble, mortal man, meet 
destruction?” 

** All that is lowmust finally pei^, aU that is high must 
ultimately frdl, all compound bodies must end in dissolutfon, 
and lifo is concluded with death.” 

** Unwillingly do the manes of the deceased taste the tears 
shed by their kinsmen; then do not wail, but diligently 
perfonn the obsequies of the dead.”. 

After a time tike friends return home, the nearest relatidn 
gmng first with a new earthen jar foil of sacred water. At 
or heur the bouw the first part of the religions ceremony for 
the deceased tite place. A seitaUe spot being prepared, 
a bail of tila seed,.bdled rice, honey, Ac., is ma& and o&ued .. 
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to the spirit of departed with these words : ** May this 
first funeral cake, which shali restore thy head, he accept- 
able to thee ! ’* Again purifying the place and ad^essing the 
departed spirit with the formula, ** May this apparel be 
acceptable to thee,” a woollen yam is laid upon the cake. The 
next offers with the same formula a pot of water and tila 
seeds. Some food is then laid upon a leaf for the crows. 

Before entering the house the friends each bite three 
leares of nim, sip water, and tonCh a Inrainch of Sftini inti 
their right hands as the priest says, ** May the Bftmi tr^ 
atone for sins ! ” Each mourner then touches fire whilst tie 
priest Says, ** May fire grant us happiness t ** In the evenixg 
of the same day water and milk are suspended in yessds 
before the doors of the house, and the words, ** Such a oie, 
now deceased, bathe here, drink this.” ' 



CHAPTER II. 

THE SHRADHA, OR RELIOIOUS CEREMONIES FOR THE 
BENEFIT OF THE DEAD. 

In the previoas chapter we have described the treatment of 
the dying and the burning of the corpse ; we shall now con- 
sider the religious ceremonies that are ordained for the benefit 
of the dead to be performed by their relatives. 

^ In the case of old persons, or those who have been ill for a 
long time, one ceremony called the Yaitariimi rite is performed 
before their death. This is called after the name of a river 
which it is supposed the dead must cross ere they enter 
heaven. Before the day arrives for carrying the sick man to 
the river, money is given to a number of BrfUimans in lieu 
of a cow, rice, &e., that they may guide and assist him in 
crossing the river. When this is not performed before death, 
it fonhs part of the ceremonies at the Shradha. 

Of all the beremoAies connected with the Hindu religion 
the SlurOdha is| ^ impmrtant, and in some cases quite 
equal in et^nso til a marriage. It taket place on the 
thirtieth day after the death of the person on whose behalf 
it is eelebrated. Its main features are the feeding of large 
numbers of BrShmans and Hindus of other castes, and in 
the presentati^ of offerings of food, sweetmeats, Ac., to the 
of the pttirim recently deceased, and his or her ances- 
iOiB. t particulars of these ceremonies firs^ 

Scdj^turito, and then4idd an account 
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« During ten days funeral cakes, together with libations of 
water and tila, must be offered as on the ffrst day, augmenting, 
however, the number each time, so that ten cakes and as 
many libations of water and tila be offered on the tenth day; 
and vdth this further difference, that the address varies ea^ 
time.” ** If the mourning last three days only, ten funeral 
cakes must, nevertheless, be offered— three on the first and 
last, and four on the second ; if it lasts no more than one 
day, the ten oblations must be made at once. The £fiinrenee 
in the address consists in the mention of the part of the body 
that is supposed to be restored by the cake. The first is 
for the head ; the second is for the restoration of the ears, 
eyes, and nose ; the third is for the throat, arms, and hreai^ 
&o. During this time a pebble wrapped in a part of a sheet 
that was laid over the deceased is worn by the heir, or neai^ 
of kin, suspended on his neck. To this pebble, as a type ei 
the deceased, the funeral cakes are offered. The same vessel 
in which the first oblation was made mnst be used for all the 
others ; if it be broken, or the pebble lost, the rites most all 
be gone through a second time.” 

The relatives to the sixth degree ought to fiust three days 
and nights, or at least one day; the near relatives mnst 
observe a partial fast as long as the days of mourning oonr 
tinue, t.«., until the tiiirtieth day after the death occnned. 
in some oases the funeral obsegnies are hastened ; they may 
be performed on the third day after the body has been biuied. 

The first important duty alter a Shrftdha, t.^., the offering 
of a cake for the deceased, is the collecting of the bones. 
With many rites that it would be tedious to describe, a few 
ashes or part of the corpse are collected and burned on the 
banks of the river, whilst a bone is cast into tlm stream itselt 
Before going to the river, however, feeding of 

Br&hmaus, who have been invited to l^nbijrlto family by their 
present. When these have eati^, tiie person perfonniiig 
the ceremony places some cum grass cm ^ gtoun^ wd 
steews uncooked rice, tila, ahid gbf cm It as the prlidt repeats 
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for him this prayer, “ May those in my family who have been 
burnt' with fire, or who are alive, who are yet unbumt, bo 
satisfied with this food, presented on the ground, and proceed 
contented towards the supreme path [of eternal bliss]. May 
those who have no father nor mother, nor kinsman, nor food, 
nor supply of nourishment, be contented with this food offered 
on the ground, and attain like it a happy abode ! After this 
b« again sanctifies the place of sacrifice and offers a cake to- 
his ancestors, asking them each to take a share. And again 
naming the deceased person, he offers food, thread, &c., for 
clothing; and then, having paid hie fee to the priest, he lights 
a lamp in honour of the dead person, and casts the food into 
the fire, by which means it is supposed to reach those for 
whom it was given. On his arrival at the burning place he 
prays the gods to “convey the deceased to pleasing and 
eternal abodes, and grant to him long life, health, and perfect 
ease. 

“ On tlie last day of mourning the nearest relation puts on 
neat apparel, and causes his house and furniture to be cleaned ; 
then, after offering the tenth funeral cake in the manner de- 
scribed, he makes ten libations of water from the palms of his 
hands, is shaved, his nails are cut, and the clothes worn at the 
funeral, and other remuneration, are given to the barber. He 
anoints his hei^ and body with sesamum oil, . . . sips water, 
tout^es auspicious things, as stones, nim leaves, a cow, coral, 
&c., and a bamboo .staff, and returns to his home purified. 

“ The ne^t ^y a s^nd series of obsequies are commenced, 
the interesting part of which is the setting free of a bullock 
which is r^^arded as sacred. According to the circumstances 
of the family, one, three, or more bullocks having been 
branded with a trident, the mark of Siva, are turned adrift — 
a onstom reminding ns of the scapegoat. These bulls are 
deemed sacz^i and allowed to go into the fields and eat the 
gmin. In some places, whwe the people are not quite so 
liq|penititions,t^o are cauglit ai^ sold. In Calcutta many of 
I^Bse sa<A»d animals are put to the ignoble duty of drawing 
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carts. The ooQunon idea is that as ine ball vni especially 
dear to Siva, the person on whose behalf it is devoted will be 
raised by its assistance to Siva’s heaven. Pr^seiics are given 
largely at these ceremonies to Brfthmans and others ; and, 
though not absolutely necessary to salvation, are believed by 
the superstitious to be largely beneficial to those in whose 
name or on whose behalf they are given. 

** The first set of funeral ceremonies is adapted to effeot, 
by means of oblations, the re-embodying of the soul of the 
deceased, after burning his corpse. The apparent scope of the 
second set is to raise his shade from tliis world (where it 
would else, according to the notions of the Hindus, continue 
to roam among demons and evil spirits) up to heaven, and 
there deify him, as it were, among the manes of departed 
ancestora For this end a Shradha should be offered to the 
deceased on the day after the mourning expires ; twelve other 
Shr&dhas singly, in twelve successive mon^, similar obsequies 
at the end of the third fortnight, and also on the sixth and 
twelftli months ; and the oblation called sapindana on the 
first anniversary of his decease. At the sapindana this 
prayer is offered, * May the mansion of those progenitors who 
have reached a common abode, and who have accordant 
minds, foster him ; may the blessed sacrifice, saoired to the 
:gp(h, he his,” and by their intercession may prosperify be 
(OQie for a hundred years in this world. In most provinces 
1^ whole of these ceremonies are completed on the second or 
! third day ; after which the others are performed at the proper 
times, but in honour of the whole set of progenitors, instead 

the deceased singly. Afterwards a Shradha is annuadly 
offered to him on the anniversary of his decease.” 

Hot only in connection with Gerais, tmt on joyous occa- 
sion, especially at weddings, offerings to the de- 

•cea^- ^7 nean of these the dead ito to tharein 

the fostivijlaeB of the Uving ' nethbers.of^^^i^^ With 

eueh benefifo ptomis^^ fo thdse are pn^ 

H,caipifOt' 
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grea^ anxiety of the Hindns for sons. Who but a faithful 
son would take all the trouble and inour all the expense that 
the proper performance of a Shr&dha involves ? 

A.t the sapindaiM ceremony the worshipper generaUy offers 
eight cakes: t.e„ three for his paternal, and three fbr his 
maternal, ancestors, and two for the Viswadevas, t. 0 ., the gods. 
Grasping his hand with the ousa grass on which they are laid, 
a sh^ is supposed to be given to his remoter ancestors. On 
q^ially sacred days, when Shrftdhas are performed, such as 
Mahalaya, cakes are also offered separately to any deceased 
rdlation or friend in whom the offerer is specially interested. 

At Shr&dhas, Mann and other writers distinctly eigoin the 
eating of flesh ; but many of the Hindus who object to this 
declare that those laws are now obsolete; or they make a 
vow to abstain and regard the obligation of a vow as 
superior to a command of the Scriptures. As a role this order 
is disregarded. 

It will have been noticed that the lavs given above speak 
of Un days’ moummg, and of the ceremonial defilements of 
those who have had any part in a funeral for the same time ; 
in the case of Sudras tiiis time of mourning and defilement 
extrads to thirty days. 

The teaching of the Vishnu Parana, similar in qiirit to the 
above for Brahmans, and which is the rule followed by those 
of other castes,, is as follows : — 

When the dead l>Q^kia8 been washed, adorned with flowers, 
and bumed^ at the nver-sidc, his kinsmen are to bathe with 


their clotiics on ; and looking towards the soutii, to make 
offerings to the deceased as they say, ** May this reat^ thee 
wlMreyer thou mayest be I *' For ten days tiie mourning is 



; bri I^ Jurst one cM^ vica imd 

anjiegi^ to^^^^ cu the second day, 

e nmnber of cakes ttntii- 
;S^ '.fsast^^i^;' 
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placed near the food that was prepared for the Brfthinans aa 
an offering for the benefit of the deceased. This oereihony, 
with the exception of feeding the Brilhmaiis, is repeated 
monthly for a whole year on the day of the month on which 
the person died. At the end of the year the ceremony called 
sapindana is performed. Here again cakes of food are spared 
for the deceased, and an interesting ceremony is performed, 
by which it is supposed that the spirit of the departed be- 
comes admitted into the great company of ancestors who are 
duly nourished by the offerings made by the devout who are 
living on the earth. On this occasion four vessels of water 
are provided, one of which represents the person on whose 
behidf the ceremony is performed. The water is poured from 
this vessel into the other three, and thus the spirit of the 
person recently deceased passes into the great crowd of an- 
cestors, to be worshipped and nourished by the offerings made 
by the living. The persons qualified to perform these cere- 
monies are a son, grandson, great-grandson, nephews, or any 
male relative ; but if these fiul, then females, or whoever is 
the inheritor of the property of the deceased. And it is this 
qualification to perform the funeral rites of any one that 
gives a title to the property of which he may die possessed. 
But if these rites are neglected, the soul of the departed can- 
not enter into the company, nor enjoy the blessedness of the 
Pitris, or ancestors, who are made happy by the offerings of 
their descendants. 

In addition to the ordinary times specified above, it is 
always allowable for a man to perform a Slmldha, by which 
the departed will be greatly benefited, and at some special 
seasons a single offering of water and sesamum seeds will 
content the Pitris for 1,000 years, ye^, in some cases 
f^ 10,000 years. And ho who duly p^^^rins &ese cere- 
monies, and then bathes in smne sacred ra^tain, at once ex- 
piates all his own sins; whQit offerings nmde at fi sacred 
Affine sre pecuUarly aiHieptalde to In one 

place it i^tonght tltot ereh ^tib df the hands by 
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tiiose who are too poor to give grain will prove a benefit to 
the<*riend8 who have passed away. "He who grudges not 
hjs wealth, but presents us with cakes, shall be bom in a 
distinguished family. Prosperous and affluent shall that 
man ever be who in honour of us gives to the Brfihmans — ^if 
he is wealthy, jewels, clothes, land, &c., or who with faith 
and humility entertains them with food, according to his 
means, at proper seasons. If ho cannot afford to give them 
cooked food, he must give them uncooked ; or, in. fact, such 
gifts as he can give, however trifling they may be. Should 
he be unable to do this, he can at least bow before a Brfih- 
man and give him a few seeds, and pour out a little watdr 
upon the ground; or he can gather fodder for a single day 
and give it to a cow ; or even if this be impossible for him, 
he can go into the forest and lift up his arms to the sun, and 
say : " I have no money, or grain, nor anything fit for an 
ancestral offering. Bowing, therefore, before my ancestors, 
I trust they will be satisfied with these arms thrown up in 
the air in devotion." In the following song, said to have been 
heard sung by one of the Fitris (patriarchs), Gaya is mentioned 
as the place where these offerings to the ancestors can be 
most acceptably made : " Those of our descendants follow a 
righteous path who shall reverently present us with cakes at 
Gftya. May he be born in our race who shall give us on the 
18th of Bhadra and Magha, milk, honey, and ghi ; or when 
he marries, or libera>tes a black bull (shor), or performs 
any domestic cerembn^i^ agreeable to rule, accompanied by 
donations to the Brohmana" In giving an account of Gaya 
we mentioned that cakes offered tliere for deceased friends 
and relatives are supposed to prove more beneficial than 
those offered at home. 

I shall now give a brief account of the Shradha ceremonies 
as they are performed in the present day amongst other than 
Brfthman' castes, from Mr. Bose’s work "The Hindus as 
they are." * 
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About a fortnight after his father’s decease, the son.goes 
into a calculation of the amount he ' ought to spend in 
the proper performance of the i^erid rites. 3ome of 
the richer families are said to haye ex^^ded as mush as 
j£^,()00 over a funeral in gifts to Brahmans, schools, ohari* 
table, institutions, and ihe poor ; but ns it. is stated, in the 
$lUtras, that Bamachandra, one of the incarnations of Yiahnu, 
sdtisfied his ancestors by offering to them balls of sand for 
fiuoral cakes, it is taught i^t the poor can obtain equal 
benefit to theUiselvea and ancestors witiiont going to any 
voy great expense. A poor man in these days ici held 
to have performed a proper Shradha by making an 'offer* 
ing of rice, iila seed, and a little fruit, and by feeding one 
Br&hman only — a ceremony that costa him only about four 


rupees. 

‘^en twenty days have passed, the son, accompanied by 
a Brfihman, walks barefcktted to invite his friends and others 
whom he wishes to be present at the ceremony. On the 
thirtieth day he and the near relatives who have been re- 
garded as ceremonially Unclean, owing to the death of the 
deceased, now are shaved, have their nails out, and put on 
clean clothes. On the thirty-first day he goes to the river to 
bathe, and as religious, mendicants are ever on tiie aratoh for 
such people, they dam^ for presents, declaring that unless 
their demands are satisfied, ^e depai^ cannot enter heaven. 
In a well-conducted Shrfidha the son has. to provide silvM . 
plates and drinking vessels, also a bed and clotiiing to be 
given away as presents to the Br&hmans who may h<mour 


him with their presence. 

‘Wlmn the guests have 
wfil be a nnmbev ;df men ivho 
gmsl^, A|ttirfipk is^ ^^^^ 
hien, who^ baKl^ ^ 





^e Brahmans 
of 
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noon, the house where a ShrSdha is going on is crammed to 
suffecation. A large awning covers the open courtyard, pre* 
venting the free access of air ; carpets are spread on the 
ground for the Eayasthas and other castes, whilst the Brfih- 
mans, by way of precedence, take their seats on the nused 
ThukurdtUan, or place of worship the place where the 
images made for special religious festivals are set up). The 
presents, with a salver of silver, are arranged in front of the 
audience, leaving a little space for the musicians, male and 
female, which form the necessary accompaniment of a 
Shradha, for the purpose of imparting solemnity to the scene. 

. . . The guests begin to come in at eight o’clock, and are 
courteously asked to take their appropriate seats — Brahmans 
with Brahmans, Efiyasthas with Eayastkas, &c. ; the servants 
supplying them with hukhas (pipe) and tobacco. . . . The cur- 
rent topics of the day form the subject of conversation, while 
the hukha goes round the assembly with gi'eat precision and 
peculiarity.** For each caste a special hukha is preserved, 
all of the same caste using the same. “ The female relatives 
are brought in covered palanquins by a separate entrance 
shut out from tlio gaze of the males.” 

About ten o’clock the ceremony commences, the priest 
reading the texts, the son repeating them after him. This . 
occupies about an hour, after which many take their leave, 
whilst others remain for a share in the gifts to be distributed. 
And often most nhsceii^ disputes arise amongst these learned 
men in the division of the spoil. As some of tlie BnThmans, 
tliough i)resent at tlic Shradha, will not eat in the house of a 
Budra, they cany home with them uncooked food and other 
presents. 

On the follotdng day the Brahmans and others are led. It 
is this feast that is sux>posed to restore the son and other 
re^tivos of tho dead person to ceremonial purity. Besides 
S^iailjr^^^^i^^ is jub uncommon thing for as 

of the good 

iThs is prbliridsd for these feasts is cbm- 
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posed of what is regarded as sweetmeats, and not rtoe, the 
ordinary fo^ of the people. To eat rice with a man is 
to acknowledge equality of caste; but theas sweetmeats 
may be eaten without the ordinary caste restrictions being 
hrdEcn. 

On the next day the Eftyasthas and other castes are fed, 
and, if possible, on this day there is a greater crush and con* 
fusion than on the Brfihmans* day. On the morning the 
next day the mourning for the deceased is centered over. 
After some hours of music in the house by professional 
singers, the son and nearest relatives having, anointed their 
bodies with oil and turmeric, remove from the house What is 
called a brisak&t, and fix it on the ground near the house. 
The farisak&t is a painted log of wood about six feet long, on 
winch a figure of an ox is rudely cut. This is a sort of 
monument to the memory of the deceased. After this they 
bathe, return home, put on their ordinary dress, and sit down 
to an ordinary meal 

.1 s ha ll ^ose this description of the funeral ceremonies with 
an aecobnt form the Statuman of Calcutta, of a Shr&dha per- 
formed there September 20, 1882, as this was one of the 
most celebrated of modem times, and gave rise to a most 
interesting discussion on the subject of Hinduism inthe daily 
papors of Calcutta. 

**The ^hrftdha ceremmiy or requiem service of tibe 
Dowa^ Ifahar&ni, widow of the late Mahar^ah Eldi. 

Bahadur, and grandmother of the Mahanjah 


Harendra Krishna Bahadur, was h^d last Sunday morning. 

Vlt was performed in the upaeious quadrangle of the 
Bijbfiri (pidace), one' of the larg^ in Chlcntta. The quad* 
rangle was very tastefiiUy and ehi^^ . - 

and presented the speclael#^ 

(ocean of consisi^^ffoc^^^^a^ 

of nlv# pibtes and nta»^ ^ .each^ airt 
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«nd choJarg (clothes for men). These articles were all 
arranged on the east side of the quadrangle; on the south 
were heaps of brass utensils of every description, symmetri* 
cally arranged. There was also a palanquin and* a Wse. 

'*A11 these were dedicated to the service of the family idol, 
Oonin&thji Krishna), who was brought out and placed on 
a silver throne over the musmid (or platform), to hallow the 
service with his sacred presence. Kearly 4,000 Adhyapaks, 
or Professors of Hindu Logic, Philosophy, &c., were invited to 
the convpcation from the principal tols, or educational 
institutions of Bengal, Behar, and Orissa. Besides these, in- 
vitations were issued among 1,600 of the Maharajah’s friends 
and acquaintances in different parts of Bengal, amongst whom 
482 were of the Eayastha caste. ... The hour fixed for 
the service was 8 a.m., and by that time the streets in the 
vicinity of the Bajbari presented a scene of animation and 
bustle.” Then follows a long list of the principal guests 
invited. 

*'The company having been seated, Baja Harendra 
Brishna, being the oldest of the Maharilni’s grandchildren, 
obtained leave witii folded arms, according to Hindu custom, 
from Maharajah Eomul Krishna Bahfidur, as the head of the 
family, to perform the ShrOdha ceremony. The Maharajah, 
before according permission, had himself to obtain the leave 
of tile convocatiphr During the performance of the ceremony, 
which lasted ateut hour, the whole assembly remained 

standing. The Ye^c benediction having been pronpunced 
by all the Brahmans present in a body, the assembly slowly 
dispersed. In the evening some ten to twelve thousand 
beggars .reepiyed charity in the shape of a small coin. On 
the second (&y over 2,000 Brtthmans were fed; on the third 
day tile KSyasthas had a feast; whilst some 8,500 ladies 

the fourth day. The fifth and last 
tenants and domestics were entertained.” The 
in vrritkig to excuse himself from 
It is a source of satisfaction to you that 
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she died attended with all the observances prescribed in 
yonr holj Sastras." The Maharajah of Doomraon, writing 
on the same occasion, refers to her as ** according to onr holy 
Sftstras, she has been able to breathe her last on the banks 
of the Hoogly whilst reciting the name of her god." 



CHAPTER III. 

JUDGMENT— REWABDS AND PUNISHMENT. 

The belief in life after death is universal amongst the Hindus ; 
and the opinions as to its nature do not differ materially in 
the different sects. In brief, it is as follows : When the soul 
forsakes the body, according as the conduct has been good or 
evil, it ascends to heaven to enjoy the rewards, or sinks into 
hell to suffer the penalties attached to tlie deeds committed. 
After a longer or shorter period it returns to the earth in a 
lower position than in the previous life if the evil pre- 
ponderated, or rises to a higher condition than formerly 
if the good outweighed the evil ; and again is rewarded or 
punished, until finally it attains to that condition wherein it is 
fit to return to the Supreme Spirit whence it came, and 
of whom, all nnconsoionsly, it was but a part throughout the 
ages of its separate existence. However low in the scale a 
soul may be, futhfiilly fulfilling the duties of that con- 
dition it in dm time rise, though the process may 
extend over millions of years. As aU have come out from 
God, to Him they must eventually return. In the case of 
some tiiere may be an uninterrupted rise from the lowest to 
the highest ; in others there may be a much more protracted 
aoiirse, owii^ to the evils committed in certain stages, which 
teve caused theih to sink in the scale of being ; which failures 
naurt betobfunteriH^^ by pouance and good works in sueeced- 
rnff atages- tohaJl bow give teachings of Hindiusm (m 
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In the Vedas the doctrine of the immortality of the soul 
is not very prominent. The great desire of men in that 
age was worldly prosperity ; the ** powers of the world to 
come ” did not exert any great influence upon the community. 
Agni and Soma, two of the great gods of that age, are in 
some hymns spoken of as givers of immortality to mortals ; 
and liberality in bestowing gifts was considered as the most 
certain means of attaining it Still, In speaking of the 
departed, tliey are said to ascend to the Pitris, or fathers, as 
though it was believed that those who had passed away from 
the world were still living in other worlds. 

Yama is regarded in these hymns as the king of the 
spirit- world,. and the rewarder of the faithful, but not as the 
punisher of the guilty ; in fact ** there is very little mention 
of hell in the Veda.” There is a reference to the dogs of 
Yama which guard the way to his abode, and the worshippers 
are exhorted to hurry past them with all speed. This Yama 
is at once the lord of the spirit-world, and the first of mortals 
who passed through death to glory, and is consequently 
addressed by men as the guide to immortality. He was the 
son of tfie Sun, and Saranya, the daughter of Tvashtri, the 
architect of the Yedic gods. When Yama and Yami, his 
twin-sister, were born, their mother, in terror of the intense 
brightness of her husband, left a beautiful woman — a 
counterpart of herself — ^with her children in her; husband’s 
house, and, transforming herself into a mare, hoped to 
remain unknown. But her husband, penetrating through 
her disguise, transformed himself into a horse, and they became 
the parents of the Asvins (the Twins). She then changed her- 
self into other forms, with a similar result ; they became the 
progenitors of the various classes of aniifii^A 

Beference is made to -the way in wM(^;|^^i, as the god 
of Fire, whibst consuming tim bodies joff^^dead, did not 
destroy them, but sent th^ several parts: to h^ven, there 
to form anottier body, all wMohpeets am mid to go. 
by diffiwaiit routes : ** Do AgOi/ bi^^ Op 
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the deoeaead ; do not dissolve his skin or Jiis body. When 
thon hast matured hiin, send him to the Pitris. When he 
shall reaua tha& state of vitality, he shall fhlfil the pleasure 
of the gods. Let his eye go to the sun, his breath to the 
wind. Go to the sky, and to the earth, according to the 
nature of thy several parts ; or go to the waters, if that be 
suitable to thee ; enter into the plants with thy members. 
As for his unborn part, do thon, Agni, kindle it. with thy 
heat, let thy flame and Uiy lustre kindle it ; with those forms 
of thine which are auspicious, convey it to the World of the 
righteous. Give up again, Agni, to the Pitris, him who comes 
to be offered to thee with oblations. Putting on life, let him 
approach his remains, let him meet with his body.” * 

In the following quotation from the BrSphmana portion of 
the Veda, it is taught that the gods, once mortal, have 
become immortal; and fiirther, that death is the only way of 
obtaining immortality left to mortals : 


•< Xhe gods liTsd constantly in dread pf Death, 

The mighty Ender ; so irith toilsome rites 
They worshipped and performed rdipons sots 
Till they became immortal. Then the Ender 
Said to the gods, * As ye have made yourselves 
rnperishable, so will men endeavour 
To free themselves from me ; what portion, then. 
Shall I possess in man T ’ The gods replied, 

‘ Henceforth no being shall become immortal 
In hiii pvrn boty ; this his mortal frame 
Shait mon stm sidse ; this shall remain thine own. 
.He who through knowledge or religious works 
Henceforth attains to immortality. 

Shall first present his body, Death, to thee.* ” f 


As noticed above, Yama, in olden time, was regarded as 
^ rewarder of those who had faithfully discharged their 
dfitaes in Iffe ; now, in addition to. this, he is worshipped as 
eivjsr xm the watch for ‘nctims, by whom his kingdom 
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may bo filled with subjects, and as the cruel judge who con- 
demns ilie wicked to receive the penalties of their evil doings 
in the various hells over which he reigns. d?lie following 
description of Yama on his judgment throne is from the 
Padma Furiina : . 

** At the extremity of the oartli southward, floating on the 
waters, is Snugryamani, the residence of Yama, the judge of 
tlie dead, and of liis recorder, Chitragupta, and his mes- 
sengers. 

** Those who pciform works of merit are led to Yama’s 
palace along the most excellent roads, in some parts of which 
the heavenly courto/ans ai'O seen dancing and singing, and 
gods and heavenly choristers are heard chanting tlie praises 
of other gods ; in otliers, showers of flowers fall flrom heaven. 
There are houses containing cooling water and excellent 
food, pools of water covered with flowers, and trees which 
afibrd fragrance and sliode. The gods are seen riding on 
horses or elephants, or carried in palanquins and chariots, 
some of whom, from the glory emanating from their bodies, 
illumine the ten quarters of the world. Yama receives the 
good with much affection, and feasting them with excellent 
food, thus addresses them: *Ye are truly meritorious in 
your deeds; ye are wise ; by the power of your merits ascend 
to an excellent heaven. He who, bom in tlie world, performs 
meritorious actions is my father, brother, friend.’ . 

** The wicked have 888,000 miles to travel to the palace of 
Yama to receive judgment. In some places they pass over a 
' pavement of fire ; in others, the earth in which their feet sink 
is burning hot; or they pass over burning sands, sharp 
stones ; also burning hot showers of brass instruments, burn- 
ing cinders, scalding water, and stou$s,Jfall upon them. 
Burning wiuidai scorch their bodies ; they faU into 

hidden weUs^or pass thi^O^ narrow in which 

iBiUkea J^ eoiieealc^ ^^eliincU; envelpped In 

darkncs4| their road wini|l^ throuj^ t wit^ thorny 
.ieay^;- or they Jhiivo 
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putrefyinii; flesh, or sharp spikes; whilst tigers, jackals, 
giants, &o., beset them. They travel naked, their hair is 
disordered, their throats and lips are parched, and their 
bodies are covered with blood and dirt. As they walk some 
are wailing, some weeping; horror is depicted on every 
countenance. Some aro dn^ged along by leathern thongs 
round their necks, waists, or hands ; some are dragged by 
their hair, ears, or feet ; others, again, are carried with their 
heads and feet fastened together. 

** On arriving at the palace they behold Yama clothed with 
terror, 240 miles in height, his eyes distended like a lake of 
water, with rays issuing from his pm-ple body. His voice is 
loud as thunder, the hairs of his body are as long as palm- 
trees, a flame proceeds from his mouth. The noise of his 
breathing is greater than the roaring of the tempest; his 
teeth are exceedingly long, and his nails like the fan for 
winnowing com. In his right hand he holds an iron club, 
his garment is formed of animals’ skins, and he rides on a 
terrifle buffalo. Ohitragupta also appears as a terrible mon- 
ster, and makes a noise like that of a warrior about to rush 
into battle. Sounds terrible as thunder arc beard, ns punish- 
ments suited to offences committed are ordered on the 
offenders. 

** Addressing the criminals befoi’c him, Yama says, * Did 
you not know that I am placed above all, to awai'd happiness 
to the good, and punielunent to the wicked ? Have you never 
given your minds to: ibfigion To-day with yom* own eyes 
you shall see the punishment of the wicked. From ago 
(ynga) to ago stay in these hills. Y'ou have pleased your- 
selves with sinful practices, endure now the torments due to 
these sins. What will weeping avail you?’ Yama next 
calls on Clutnigupte, the recorder, to examine into the 
bPances -of the ciriminals, who demands the names of the wit- 
nOfMes.; let tiiem give tlieir evidence in our presence. Yama, 
fmtlmg , though full of rage, ccmimandsthe Sun, Moon, Wind, 
the Heaven^ Watevs, Day, Night, Morning, and 
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Evening, and Beligion, to appear against the prisoners, vrho, 
hearing their evidence, are stmok dumb, and remain trembling 
and stupefied with fear. Yama then, gnasning his . teeth, 
beats the prisoners with his iron club till they roar with 
anguish ; after which he drives them to different hells.” 

There are four kinds of happiness for the faithful after 
death. 

1. Entrance into the heaven of one of the gode. 

Most of the gods are said to have a heaven of their own to 
which they raise their worshippers after death. Here they 
remain to enjoy the fruit of their meritorious acts for a longer 
or shorter time, according to the amount of merit they have 
acquired by their good deeds. The works which raise a man 
to share in the glories of one of the heavens for a number of 
years are the following : honouring, serving, giving gifts to 
Brahmans, repeating the names of the gods, especially that of 
their own special deity. Visiting or residing at holy places, 
and pei 'forming the worship that prevails there. Performing 
Shradhas for deceased ancestors. Bathing in the Ganges and 
other sacred streams. Offering sacrifices, building temples, 
cutting rOads, excavating tanks, planting trees, especially 
sacred ones ; making and setting up images for worship. 
Beading imd hearing read the Veda if a Brahman ; reading 
or hearing the Puranas, if not entitled to the privilege of read- 
ing the Veda. Honouring a guru, or religious preceptor. 
Hospitality to guests. Burning with a deceased husband. 
Dying in a sacred place. 

2. Deification. 

It is taught that by the performance of certain sacrifices, 
e.g.f tile Asvamedh, or horse sacrifice, mortals could attain to 
the position of Indra, or king over the gods f but this position 
could be held only for a certain time ; tiisyi^ill^iro in di^er of 
being compelled to yield their tbrcme to en^ilrho by viziue of 
greater austerity or costlineSi^^ sacrifice proved themselves 
more wortiiy o^he honour. : 

; - • Ward, 
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8. DweVing in the immediate presence of the gods. 

Though myriads may through their good works gain en- 
trance for a time into some heaven, it does not follow that all 
would be equally honoured there. As there are gradations 
in the quality and quantity of good works done by men on 
earth, so the position of those who enter heaven is graded, 
and also the duration of their stay in heaven. Those who 
have performed the greatest number of the best works not 
only will remain through a more lengthened period, but will 
obtain nearer access to the god who has received them into his 
abode. 

These three forms of heavenly bliss are terminable, and 
when the years of bliss to which the recipient is entitled pass 
away, he must be re-bom into the world, and pass through 
another trial, starting from a higher level than at the com- 
mencement of the previous life, the reward of which he 
has now enjoyed. None of the low-caste people have any 
immediate hope of attaining the highest blessedness of 
heaven. This is exclusively for the Brahmans ; at any rate, 
the highest bliss of all can only be reached by them. The 
Sudra's hope is that by reason of his good works he may 
perhaps have a little term of enjoyment in heaven, and then 
reappear on earth in a higher caste, until at length, coming 
here as a Br^man, he may know the Vedas, and then pass 
to the summit of bliss attainable by mortals. It is, indeed, 
a long vista that opem cut to the view of the low-caste people, 
as the Sftstras speitk of thousands of lives that must be 
spent, even by those whose onward march is uninterrupted 
by a single failure. 


4. Almrptimi. 

This is the final end, the summum boniim of the Hindu 
religion, wheii the soul, losing its identity, is re-absorbed 
into Divine Essence^ as A drop of water &lling into the 
bseO its separate existence. This comes chiefly 
Good wogld they ruse a man from the 
of existence, asA Inihg him into that state 
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where the sources of knowl^ge are available to him ; but 
hnowledge — i.e., knowledge of the soul’s identity with God, 
and the destruction of Mfiya — the illusior that «ae soul 
and God are separate^is the way of obtaining this in- 
estimable boon. I have seen men who profess to have 
found this knowledge, and who expect when they pass 
away from this world never again to be bom into it. The 
end of their course has now nearly come. Generally they 
are intoxicated with hemp, or their minds, through utter 
n^lect, have become a perfect blank. As by not using a 
limb it becomes incapable of action* so, by ceasing to think, 
they have become incapable of thought. Pleasure and pain, 
cold and heat, hunger and thirst, they have ceased to know 
they are just animated matter, or little more. These have 
attained to the height of perfection, according to the system 
of Hinduism, and are now fit for absorption into deity; and 
once absorbed, they have no longer to endure birth and 
death, and all the pains and vicissitudes of life. Their 
course is honourably ended. 

That I have not overstated the condition of the ‘‘perfect” 
being, the following quotation from the Bhagavata Gita 
will show. Krishna is represented as speaking to his friend 
and companion Aijuna in praise of the man “ whoiorsaketihi 
every desire that entereth his heart, who is happy in him- . 
siali^ who is without affection, who rejoices neither in good nmr 
evU, who, like the tortoise, can restrain his members firom 
their wonted purpose, to whom pleasure and pain are the 
same.” 

The Vishnu Purana, describing the condition of those in 
heaven, says : “Not in hell alone do the souls of the deceased 
undergo pain; there is no cession evsu la heaven ; for its 
temporary inhabitant is ever tormentedvv^j^ Gke prospect of 
descending again to eaith, and i^;Mn iit^he die. Vi^at- 
evei^is produced that is tnesl ac^inbto^^ t^ 
seed whence springs tb^ free'^vscmrcw.” ^ 
epuid aien, semxshed % theisli^f^^^^ 
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verd it not for the shade afforded by the tree of emancipa- 
tion? This is tite remedy for the ills of life, for it, only is 
absolute vmd final. It goes on to teach that this blessedness 
is attainable by knowledge and works. Enowledge'is of two 
kinds-^that derived from Scripture, and that which results 
from meditation : knowledge obtained from Scripture or 
any extraneond source being compared to the light of a 
candle, whilst that which comes £rom reflection is as the 
light of the sun. In one place men are urged to obtain light 
from both sources, as they together form a pair of ey^ by 
which a man is able to see the Supreme. The superiority of 
meditation, or Yoga, is explained in the following story: 
** There were two kings, one most spiritually-minded, intent 
by knowledge to obtain final liberation ; and the other seek- 
ing the same end by good works. These two fought, the one 
possessed of divine knowledge conquering tlie one more 
given to good works. It happened one dayihat a cow of the 
conqueror was killed by a tiger in- the forest, but the king 
not knowing how to make expiation for the oflbuco was most 
miserable ; and to add to his difiicnlty he was told that 
none but the king whom ho had just conquered could 
enlighten him. So to this king he went, and though his 
counsellors urged him, in revenge^ to slay his conqueror and 
r^iain his kingdom, he refused to do so on the ground that 
by this he would ireg^ a mere earthly kingdom, whilst he 
would lose a hoavenly^ f iSc decided, therefore, to foigive his 
foe, and give him the desired informatiou. When the king 
had made the penance prescribed he was still uneasy in his 
mind, and found out that this arose from the fact that he had 
paid no fee to .his i)reccptor. So ho again repaired to his 
formm: foe wd o|^W to give a fee. Tho only one that 
the Jdog cordd c^seiit^ to was tins: that he should 

give him. instruction in meditation — how to cfiect it, and the 
beiM^ts that would awe from^tlt. The king complies mid 
'^ho deyotof: himself tlurough several silo- 
ed iitedi^cm on the Ihviuo Being wiQ at lengEM* 
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loBe himself in the ocean of deity. The two kings obtained 
absorption ; the one who conquered the world handed over 
the whole to his son, and went to live a hermit’s Ihe in the 
forest, to carry on the life of meditation he had commenced 
years before; the other, ceasing from trusting in his own 
good works, lived amidst objects of sense without regarding 
them, and instituted religious rites without expecting any 
advantages to himself. Thus by the two different roads the 
two rivals finally were admitted into the ocean of deity.” 

I shall now pass on to give the description of some of th.e 
heavens wherein those who have done things worthy of 
reward expect to enjoy the blessedness attached to ^ese 
works. 

Stcargat the heaven of Indra, is thus described in the 
Mahftbharata. It is situated on Mount Meru, whidi the 
Hindus regard as the centre of the earth. It is supposed to 
be somewhere to the north of the Him&layahs. The heavens 
of the other deities are situated near to it. It has beautiful 
houses for its happy inhabitants to occupy, and its splendour 
is uneqiAlled in the universe. Its gardens are stocked with 
teees, which afford a grateful shade, yield the most luscious 
fruitf^ and are adorned with beautifiil and fragrant flowers. 
Host beautiful nymphs (apsarasas) charm the inhabitants; 
'vHbilst choristers and musicians, unrivalled in the nniversCi^ 
iffiscourse the sweetest music. The dty, which was built by 
Yisvakarma, is 800 miles in circumference and 40 miles 
hijgh. Its pillars are diamonds; its palaces, thrones, and 
fbxiiitnre, pure gold. 

VaUamtfMt the heaven of Yidmii, is sisulMly described iii 
same book. It is 80,000 miles hot jdaemnlsrenee# ^ 
has streets ^^d, its bmldingt b|^iit|i^«med of 'jewe^, 
^ pfllars and mrdsmiits of slmiiils. 

<a;]ratiid watws flBes #aij^ ti^e hii^lir 

jiisaveim''' ';oh' ihe' head of l^ir«rH^ 

haiS'; # 'thS;., Beveh' '' 'Sip n'- 

''thxb^. ^ ^ 
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>«d, and while lotuses. On s seat (doiious as the meridian 
•on, sitting on white lotuses, is Vishnu, and on his right hand 
Lakshiui, his wife, who sUnes like a otmtinued hlase of 
lild^tning, and from whose body the fragrance of the lotus 
ffistends 800 miles. 

Enyera’s * heaven is murii the same, and is described by the 
same writer. It is 800 mileslongand 660 broad. The windl 
perfumed by ten thousand odours, blows in soft breezes ; and 
the palaee, adorned with gold and jewels, displays a glory like 
tiierays of the full moon. Here are eanids of pure water 
^ed with fish, water fowl, lotuses, dso., with gh&ts made of 
gidd ; stnd forests in which Euvera and his courtezans divert 
themselves. From his treasury the other deities supply 
themselves with ornaments. Kuvera is there surrounded 
.with gods and goddesses, and hosts of other beings, such as 
mnsieians^ singers, and dancem. All the pleasures of the 
other heavens are to be found here. 

With the same Oriental extravagance employed in the 
deseription of the various heavens, the several hells are also 
painted. It is said that ttiwe are 100,000 hells, each class 
of offenders being oast into one place, where the appro> 
priate punishment is given. I shall briefly mention smne of 
the many forms of punishment threatened, with the offences 
for which they are to be inflicted. This list is from the Sri 
Bbftgavato. Thciw |(ii^tyof fomioation and adultery, and 
those guihy of liteaH%'«hildren, are to be cast into TSuriara, 
or the b^ ofdatkneas. The proud, who n^leet the ceremonies 
of religii^ are to govto' Bowxai^ where they will be tor* 
mented wi& called rums. The glutton is to be oast 

isio a bell of boiling oil. Ifo who disregards the Veda and 
BgUimans is to be puaiAed in a hell of burning metal for 
yot^ itgures a man of snperim caste: is 

blrlb The nnmerefful are to be toninenfod fay 

Brahmans (male and 
drinks spirits w^be 
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thr(^ into pans of liquid fire. He who ^pisee a religious 
mendicant dudl be punished bj sticking last in mud with Ms 
head downwards. He who kills a man wd (^ers him to the 
goctey and he who eats an animal that has not been sacrificed 
to the godsy are to be fed on flesh and blood. He who betrays 
and then destroys a person is to be pierced with spears and 
arrows. He who is inhospitid)le to guests must have his eyes 
torn out by Tulturea The covetous are to be fed with im- 
pure foody The person who professes different religions, and 
is familiar with people of oUitr castes than Ms own, is to be 
puniihed being continually thrown down from loffy trees. 
Highway robbers and poisoners are to be bitten by ravenous 
dogs. False witnesses are to be oast from rocks 800 miles 
high. 

It must be borne in mind that these punishments are m* 
dieted only on those who have not off|red the atonements 
provided for all these dasses sins, or have not accumulated 
merit by the performance of good deeds, by which the sins 
with their punishments could be wiped off. Punishment 
awarded by a magistrate is a sufficient atonement for most 
offences. Sins atoned for in this life will not bring punidi- 
ment in the next. 

There is an interesting story in the Mahfibh&rata to show 
the impossibility of escape firom the punishments inflicted by 
Yama on those who come under his authority. Bfivana, the 
:;demon king of Ceylon, who carried off Sita, the wife of 
Bfima, had gained such power by his religious acts as to have 
become a universal conqueror. One day he thought of the 
suffering souls in hell, and determihed to go there and 
efitot their release. As soon as the aewi of Ms aj^^roac^ 
reached Yama he sent offers of submissi^^^e great con* 
qheror, who^ seeing the etmdi^on of 
being pieroid with their ei^i I have conquemd the 

tt|^ wotlli ; there is noth^v^idi my^ 

'formed. - ;|t'^wiff;;bewfhHd(n#/|^g''%‘’ip^^ 

at' ' - :'He. ']miie|ifor.-;eee6^^ hope 
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sprang in^jtheir breasts ; but urben he called them to come 
forth, ahd with his twenty arms tried to asdst them to escape, ' 
AS as lu pulled them out they felt bacl^ At length he 
saw that evp he could not reverse the decree by which thqr 
were doomra^to suffer. 

Having considered the reirords of the righteous and the 
punishment of the wicked, so far as their condition in another 
world is concerned, we come now to speak of the teaching 
of Hinduism concerning a further reward or pu ni sh m ent, 
viz., the re-birth of human souls into the world for further 
trial, either in a better or worse position than that they occu- 
pied in the life for which they have either been rewarded or 
punished by Yama — the transmigration of soula 

The teac^g of Manu is most explicit on this subject. Ih 
order to ^derstand it clearly it will be necessary to give 
rather fully his views of man’s organism and also his classi- 
fication of morals. I shall give as briefly as possible an (rat- 
line of his scheme. 

Action^ are of three kinds — omental, verbal, and corporeal ; 
and they bear good or evil fruit according as they are good 
or evil. ** ^rom the actions of men proceed their various 
transmigrations in the highest, mean, and lowest degrees.” 
These three classes of actions are illustrated as follows : numUiL 
action* are, ** planning to appropriate another’s wealth, resolv*^ 
ing on some forbidden deicd, and conceiving notions of atheism 
or materialunm ; ” v«r^ actions are, ** scurrilous language, 
falsehood, iHicikbiting, and useless tattle ; corporeal actiom ore, 
*‘tiddng goods not given to us, hurting sentient creatures 
withoi^t the sanction of law, and adultery.” As the acts are 
either mental, verbal, or corporeal, so are the punishments 
for thojto acts. For corporeal sins a man will assume after 
death d vegetable, ov mineral form; for verbal, the form of a 
bird t>]^ a beast ; and for msmtal, the lowest of human o(m- 
dillcmip. But a man who eue^?this threefold self-ctramumd 
to^a^^ ensures, wholly subduing both 

luei a^ shall by these means attain beatitude. 
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Man has two souls — the one answering to the living sonl, 
the other to the spirit. At death the sonl tahes to itself 
another body, like the one that is burned, by means of which 
it can enjoy the rewards or suffer the penalties of the actions 
of life. According as good or evil deeds preponderate will 
the after condition of men be determined. 

There are three qualities — viz., goodness, darkness, and 
pasnon, one or other of which is the prevailing character rf 
every sonl. Goodness is true knowledge; darkness, gross 
ignorance ; and passion, all emotions of desire or aversion. 
The soul in which goodness prevails is given to the study of 
the Scriptures, devotion, corporeal purity, command over the 
organs, meditation on the Divine Spirit. The soul in which 
darkness prevails is given to covetousness, indolence, avarice, 
detraction, atheism, a habit of soliciting favours, and in- 
attention to necessary business. The sonl m which 
passion prevails is given to possess interested motives for 
acts of religion or morality, perturbation of mind, selfish 
gratification. ^ 

Thes^ qualities deterniine the position the possessors of 
them must occupy in their following birth. “ Souls en- 
dued with goodness attain always the state of deities ; those 
with passion the condition of men, and those immersed in 
darkness the nature of beasts.” Each of these classes is 
again subdivided into three minor classes, and according to 
the amount or force of the prevailing quality will their posi- 
tion be higher or lower in the grade into which they are 
born. The grtulation of these classes is given as follows - 


I. Darkness. 


Fascten^ 


Class 1. Vegetable uid mineral substances, 
worms, insai^ reptfi^s. . 

„ 2. Elephants, hpn^^lnep mle^ha (i.s. 

noh-Hin:dnf^^l& ' 

„ 8. Eliaseim imd i^g^, bilKlB^a^ 

' ' ' n^% and f«ifag«^v " 
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\ Class 2. Kings, warriors, controversialists. 

I „ 8. Heavenly mnsicians and servants of 

gods. 

III. Goodne^Bs. ,, 1. Hermits, religions mendicants, Br&h- 

V mans, and lower gods. 

„ 2. Sacrificers, sages, deities of the lower 
heaven. 

„ 3. Brahma, the genius of virtue. 

Then follows a most minute account of sins, and the form 
the soul will receive in its next birth as a punishment for 
committing them. After torture for a number of years they 
re-enter the world, and a new start in their almost infinite 
career is given them. Thus a Brahman slayer must, accor- 
ding to the circumstances of his crime, enter the body of a 
dog, boar, ass, camel, bull, goat, sheep, stag, bird, or a chan- 
dala (outcaste). A priest who has drunk spirits shall migrate 
into the form of a worm, or insect, or of some ravenous 
animal. ^ He who steals the gold of a priest shall pass 1,000 
times inio the bodies of spiders, snakes, or chameleons. If 
a man steal grain in the husk he shall be born a rat (there 
is some sort of analogy between the crime and the punish- 
ment). If a man steal water he shall be bom a diving bird; 
or flesh-meat, a vulture. Women who have done similar 
evil deeds incur a similar taint, and shall be mated with 
those male beasts in the form of their females. Failure to 
discharge rdigions dhtiy^^ will be punished by migration into 
sinful bodies ahd servitude to their foes. 

After separation hrom the material body the spiritual body 
assume^ answers all the purposes the other would serve; 
and the pains endured by the soul are the same as they 
would be if ft wert still united to it. 

Aec^rding to Menu the knowledge of God is the best of 

Sii^eei; b^tu^ it ihsures immortalify, and saves l^e 
sp^^ftom of births and deaths, 

dhty SSisurei prosperity in this life ihd 
JbrHss in heaven, ^t eveu Ceremonialism, properly per* 
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formed, maj^, in the long mn, alao save a mim irom ibo 
neeeesity of reappearing on earth. /When a mtin performs 
acts of worship mth the object of obtaining some special 
benefit, snob as nun, or some reward in heaven, he gains 
only what he seeks— some temporary blessing here, and a 
temporary residence in heaven ; but when he has no special 
boon to gain, and, moved only by a desire to please the gods, 
fireqnently performs ceremonial acts of religion, he too will 
be rewarded with the highest bliss, and is for ever exempt 
from a body, the sonrce of all ills to mw. 

Snch, then, is the teaehing on this subject as it was given in 
a book said to contain the essence of ^e Vedas, and which 
has been for over 2,000 yean the highest religions anthority 
of the Hindus. On this sutgect^ as on othen, the imagma- 
tion of the later writen has exerted itself, and in their books 
the doctrine has developed to an astonishing length, as the 
following passage from the Agni Pnrftna will show. Here We 
are taught the length of time, or rather the number of births 
a soul must pass through, before it can reach the highest 
position#; The man must be very sanguine who entertains 
the hope '^in fsr*off yean ” to attain to absorption into the 
Supreme Brahmfl. 

** A person who loses human birth passes through 8,000,000 
Hrths amongst inferior creatnns befon he can appear again 
0x earth as a human being. Of these he nmaiiis 2,100,000 
among the immovable parts of creation, as stones, trees, Ac. ; 
900,000 amongst the watery tribes; 1,000,000 amongst 
insects, worms, Ao. ; 1,000,000 unongst birds; and 8,000,000 
amongst the beasts. Hi the asoendipg soide, if hU ^ork$ h» 
witaMe, he livea 400,000 lives amongst tl^e lower castes of 
men, and 100 amongst Brfthnums;^^^^^. ^ this he may 
obtain absorption into BnJ^^ ^ 

Another work, ealled Jip l^rmavipil^ enters,, intOiperti' 
oiilani as fbUoite:~-“He dostmys a saet^M will be 

ppshhad te heQ, fisi^ state 
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he will continue for three years, or, re-assuming the human 
foim. he 1(^1 be afflicted with disease. He who kiUs an 
enemy conquered in war will be cast into the hell Erakacha ; 
he will iheh successively appear on earth as a bull, a deer, a 
tiger, a bitch, a fish, a man ; in his human form he will die 
of palsy. He who eats excellent food without giving any to 
others will be punished in hell for 80,000 years, and then be 
bom as a musk-rat, a deer, and then as a man whose body emits 
an offensive smell, and who prefers bad to good food. The 
man who refuses to give his fflther and mother the iood 
they desire will be punished in hell, and then be bom as a 
crow, then as a man who can relish no kind of food. The 
stealer of a water-pot will be bom as an alligator, and then 
as a giant. The man who has lived with a woman of 
superior. caste will endure torment in hell through, countless 
ages, after which he will be cast into a second hell, where for 
100,000 years he will bum like a blade of grass ; he will next 
be bom 'as a worm, and then as a man afflicted with disease. 
The stealer of rice will first sink into hell, live eighteen years 
as a crow, twelve years as a heron, and then regain his human 
ibrm, but always be afflicted. He who slays an animal not 
intended as a sacrifice will, in the form of a turtle, suffer in 
hell, then appear on earth as a bull, and then again as a man 
with an incurable distemper. He who strangles an animal, 
or laughs at the reading of a Pur&na, will, after punishment 
in hell, bej^st bom as h snake, then as a tiger, then as a 
cow, then as a white heron, then as a crow, and then as an 
asthmatic man. A beautiful woman who despises her hus- 
band .will suffer a variety of torments in hell; she will then 
be bo;ln again as a woman, and, losing her husband soon after 
her marriage, will long suffer the miseries of widowhood.” 

Tbje belief in previous and successive births is universal 
mnoi^t the Hindim, though they freely admit as a rule 
thaithey brmg with them no memory of their former lives, 
a pamat is distracted wi^ sorrow at the illness or 
• Waid,w>l.itt.p.892. 
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loss of a child, or when his business does not^prosper, or 
tribulation of any kind fialb upon him, his first thought jb. 
Which of the many gods have I offended ? WhW religious 
duty have 1 neglected? If nothing can be remembered, 
nor can any one suggest how it is that he is thus afflicted, 
the common reflection comes — ^This sorrow is a punishment 
of some sin committed in a former birth. As it seems to me, 
this idea must largely .tend to make them careless as to 
morals. Their present condition may be a reward for good 
conduct, or a punishment for evil. Who can tell ? And in 
conversation with learned and ignorant, priest and people, as 
I have spoken to them concerning the future, 1 have jreceived 
only one answer to the question. What will be your condi- 
tion in your next life ? They say, with sorrow and pain, 
« God knows; we cannot say. If our present life is good, 
we shall be happy if evil, we shall be miserable ; ” but 
whether they have reason to hope or fear, they^ confess 
they i re unable to say. No word of the gospel, as 
far as my experience goes, meets the wants of the Hindu 
more th^ this : He that believeth on the Son hath ever- 
lasting life.” The assurance that the Christian has of for j^ve- 
ness of sin, and the certain hope of blessedness in heaven, is 
certainly one of the most attractive words the Christian can 
offer to the Hindu. 
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